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CHORAL SOCIETY. 


His “Majesty Tue Kina. 
~V.O. 


ROYAL 


Patron : 


Conductor: Str Freperick Brince, ( 


(Season 1912—1913.) 
VACANCIES in the CHOIR for SOPRANOS, 
CONTRALTOS, TENORS, and BASSES. Applicants should have 
STRONG VOICES OF QUALITY, and should be prepared to 
examination in SIG uT- READING. Address, The Secretary, 
Choral Society, Royal Albert H. ull, S.W. 


ROY AL AC ADE MY OF MUSIC, 
YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, N.W. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
H.R.H. Tue Duke or neta, K.G. 
Mus.D., LL.D., F.R.A.M. 


There are now 


GooD pass at 


Royal 








President : 
cipal : 


Pri Sir A. C. MAcKENzIE 












y- Tea 


— terms) 


tes at the ensuing 







oa ss d 
ate (A. R. A. M. ). 
, and all further information of— 


F. W. RENAUT, 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883 


ition t 
Prospectus, Entrance Fo 


Se 


Telegrams—‘‘ Initiative, London.” Telephone—‘“ 1160, Western. 

HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

H.R.H. THE PRINCE CHRISTIAN, 
Director : 

Sir C. Husert H. Parry, Bart., C.V.O., D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Doc. 


Hon. Sec. : CHaRLEs Morey, Esq. 


Patron: 


K.G, 


President : 


NEXT TERM w ri Y e rT} 
TRANCI EXAMINATION, 
abus and official Entry Form may iaaieniant from 


FRANK POWNALL, Registrar. 


COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 


Sv! 


THE ROYAL 


gulations, List of Colle 





E ination Re ge Publications, Lectures, &c. 
may be had on application 

7 H. A. HARDING, Hon. S: 
Kensington Gore, S.W. 

THE GUILDHALL -HOOL OF MUSIC. 
HN CARPENTER ST., VICTORIA EMBANKMENT. E.( 
I shed Managed by the Corporation of London. 

Principal : LANDON RONALD 
NEW TERM begins September 16. 


ate al Tuition by eminent teachers at moderate fees. 110 
wes, Medals, and Scholarships, giving free and assisted tuition, 
snpeted for annually. Subjects taug cht : Piano, Singing, Organ, 

armony, all Orchestral and Solo Instrume ents, Stage Tr: aining in 
Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fen: ing, and Opera. Examinations 


pen to general public. Prospectus, Examinations Syllabus, and form 
of entry, free of Secret: ary, H. Saxe Wynpuam, Victoria Embankment. 
Telephone : 1943 Holborn. 


MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Patron: Sir W. H. Houtpswortn, Bart. 
al: Atnert J. Cross (of the Royal Academy, London, and the 
Leipsic Conservatorium). Sixty Professors. 
All Branches of Music taught. 
Full and String 
Orchestral Cc 


Princip 


Private or Class Tuition. 


Orchestras, Operas, Lectures, Recitals, Chamber and | 
Prospectus from the SECRETARY, 


oncerts. Albert Square. 


September Entrance Examina- | 
Camp Clarke Scholarship 
hola p for any branch of 
ngit y Male Voice), Pianoforte 
lay for entry, September 2 


Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday 
OCTOBER, 1, AND 4, 1912 
( : SIR HENRY J. WOOD. 
I cipat \ ALI 
P MrSDAMES 
ACKTE, DONALDA, ADA FORREST, CARRIE TUBE 
CLARA BUTT, MURIEL FOSTER, DORIS WOODALI 
MESSIEURS 
GWYNNE DAVIES, GERVASE ELWES, JOHN McCORMACK 
(by kind permission of Royal Opera), THORPE BATES 
WILFRID DOUTHITT, HERBERT HEYNER, 
CLARENCE WHITEHILL. 
PIANOFORTI HERR MORIZ ROSENTHAI 
Viotoncetto: SENOR PABLO CASALS 
PTUESDAY MORNING ‘ELIJAH 
rUESDAY EVENING. 
S! Epwarp ELGA Ni Work, THE MUskt 
MAKERS. 
SIBELI SYMPHONY No, 4 tn A (First Performa 
Liszt's PIANO CONCERTO No 1 in I \ 
<D MISCELLANEO! 
WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
BacH “THE PASSION ACCORDING TO SI 
MATTHEW. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
Dr. Watrorp Daviges’s New Work SONG OF THI 
SUN. 
Mr. GRANVILLE Bantoc NEW ORCHI STRAL WORK 
Hay : VIOLONCELLO CONCERTO 16 ) 
AND MISCELLANEO 
rHURSDAY MORNING, 
‘THE MESSIAH 
rHURSDAY EVENING. 
Verpis MANZONI REQUIEM 
Deu SEA DRIF1 
AND MISCELLANE 
FRIDAY MORNING 
Braums’ GERMAN REQUIEM. 
Repracvan’s SEVENTH SYMPHONY tn A. 
Scriapine’s “ PROMETHEUS (First Performatr 
England). 
FRIDAY EVENING 
Str Epwarp I AR ‘THE APOSTLES. 
Detailed Programmes, containing directions as to apply for Ticke 
may be obtained, post-free, on application to 
J. ERNEST PRITCHARD, Secretary 
Ki s Court, 11s, Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


Examinations for deg 
April and October ; 
j and Mus.D., 


SEPTEMBER 1, 1912. 


IROME 


QUEEN’ 


Price 3d. 


THE MUSICAL TIMES 


AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR. 
FOUNDED IN 1844. 
FIRST OF EVERY MONTH. 





Postage 14d. 


Annual Subscription, Post-free, 45 


S 


NADE 


HALL. 


CONCERTS 


AUGUST 17 tro OCTOBER of 
NIGHTLY ar 8. 
rHE QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA 
Conductor: Sin HENRY J. WOOD. 
rs. s 
ill programmes for entire season from 
ROBERT NEWMAN . Regent Street, W 
Manager for the Queen’s Hall Orchestra (Ltd. ). 


BIRMIN 





YGHAM 


First Mus. B., 


September only. 


MUSI¢ 


“AL 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


rees in Music are held as follows :— Matriculati 
March and September 


FESTIVAL. 


; Final Mus. B 


For particulars, apply Secretary of Examinations, University Office 


Durham. 





Copies of former Examination Papers, 1s. per set. 








mn 


uw 
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MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


: Her Majesty Queen ALEXANDRA, 


The NEW COLLEGE 





Special Houses of Residenc 
Te achers inclu vied in the 


STANLEY WITHERS, 


UNIVERSITY MANCHESTER. 


NCORPORATED 
MUSICIANS. 





EX AMINATIONS 





GUILD GAZETTE ( 


ORGAN VACANCIES. 
] > of the Register of Vacant 


Sollege Corporation, Ltd.) 
INCORPORATED 18 








ro} tan Examinations in a 
-M., L.V.C.M., F.V.C.M., 


at the various Centres. 
- offered for Ce rae 
i Secretaries required Mf wr towns nc 


as usual to the Secretary, Central 
fo 


| MR. CHARLES KNOWLES 


Returns early in September from Series of 
CHORAL FESTIVAL CONCERTS IN 
SOUTH AFRICA, 

Where his reception has been most enthusiastic. 
Available for Season 1912-13. Terms and Vacant dates, 
Apply usual Agents, or Mr. CHARLES KNOWLEs, 
Oakrc vyd, Potter’s Bar, N. 


—— ——— 


ning VIGG on KIHL 


(SOLO PIANIST). 
Albert Hall, Crystal Palace, &c. 





Concerts and At Homes. 

The Times says: “‘ His interpretations, while they remair 
natural and straightforward, have a charm and individualit ty of the 
own. - — 

\ few VACANCIES for PUPILS. 

For terms and vacant dates, apply, 


Vicco Kin, c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 
160, Wardour Street, W 


MR. W. H. BREARE 
VOCAL ADVISER anp TEACHER OF SINGING 
TO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION, 

Author of “ Vocalism,” ‘‘Elocution: Its First Principles,” ‘Vocal 
Faults and their Remedies.” 





“The most complete guide to singing in English.”—‘ Lancelot, 
the Referee. 

** One of the sanest of sane e xp sitions."—Musical Courier, N.Y. 

One step nearer to the id Referee (“‘ Lancelot”). 

“Ts a reliable expert in al 





at 
| branches."—Gentlewoman, 

‘A magnificent guide to both teachers and students.”— Zastern 
Morning News. 

** Do not hesitate to commend."—G/asgow Herald. 

“Well up and enthusiastic in his subject, which he handles in a 


masterly manner. His technical knowledge is minute, wide, and 
accurate: what he has to say is well worthy of consideration by public 
singers and music teachers." —A derdeen Free Press. 

“Has had exceptional opportunities of studying his subject. ... 
Common-sense in all he utters."—Leeds Mercury. 

‘Is an acknowledged authority. . . ."—/Western Morning News. 


**I have not ithe slightest fear of contradic tion when I say that no one 
knows more about the voice and vocal prod juction than Mr. W. H 
Breare. ‘Counte rpoint,” in the Vewcastle Journal. 
Further Press Opinions on application, 
Address: ‘‘Heratp” Bur_pincs, HARROGATE, 
or 130, New Bonp Srreet, W. 


GEVCIK SCHOOL OF VIOLIN-PL AYING. 


























Messrs. ERWIN GOLDWATER u | EDGAR SHELTOS 
eg to announce that they have tea ng the f mous Se 
System at their West-End Studi — fessiot vm Je ol teurs. 

Private ( Le s by en The latter will € specia 
lapted to those wi g tom lass fees. 

.G ater studied for tw a-half years with Professor Sev 

ghly recon hin lton, Musician in Ordinary to H 

sty The King, ! twenty years’ teaching experience. Chambe 

c Classes a a | be run in conjunct w 

ho A Scl both sexes, will |! ed 
For full particulars, testimonials, Press notices, apply, 

Tue Secrerary, 59, Brondesbury Villas, Maida Vale, N.W 


‘T= ALEXANDRA PALACE CHORAL AND 
ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. 











ConbDuUCTOR . : Mr. ALLEN GILL. F.R.A.M. 

It is intended to perform the following Works during the Seas 

| IQT2-13°: 

-, 
Oct. ss Elijah se Mer t 
Nov. 16.—‘*‘ Omar Khayyam Granville Ba k 
Dec. 14.—‘* Faust Gounod 

1913. 

Jan. 4.—** Messiah ‘ Handel 
ae f ** The Man of Sorrow _ 
Feb, 1 A Tale of Old Japa Coleridge “Tay! 
March 1.—‘‘ Mass in B minor I 
March 21 (Good Friday). * Messiah ’ “aoa 
April 12.—‘* Hiawatha Coleridge -Taylot 
May .—‘** The Golden Legend : poe Sullivan 


Season Tickets for the Nine Concerts, at 21s. for the 3s. Seats, and 155. 
for the 2s. Seats, may now be had on ap plication to the Hon. Manager, 
Alexandra Palace, N. (Phone: 41 Finchley.) 


zadies and Ger ntlemen—Vocalists or Instrumentalists—desirou 0 
coming Members . this Society are invited to communicate with the 


| 
be ! 
Fs Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. J. Dunn, 33, Thornby Road, Clapton, N.E. 
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Oct. 2: 
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Oper: ac. ‘ 
Moderate fe 








Vocal 


ND 




















THE 





THIRTEENTH 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
COLSTON HALL. 


BRISTOL 











OCTOBER 23, 24, 25, AND 26, 1912. 

WEDNESDAY f t.o p.m, ** Elijah Mendelssot 
Oct. 23. ( 8.0 p.m. “Das Rheingold = ag 
sicaieiali (12.0 Noon, “* Die Walkiire agner. 
THU RSDAY pm. M. ‘Paderewski. Concerto. ‘ hopin 

Uct. 24. { a ** Caractacus Elgar. 
Noon, “‘ Siegfried Wagner. 
RIDA Herr Fritz Kreisler. Concerto. Beethoven. 
ve p-m. ‘Samson and Delilah Saint-Saéns. 
(1 Noon, “*G 9 a eaten, Wagner. 
SATURDAY ».m. Grand Miscellaneous 
( - Popular Programme at popular prices. 
VOCALISTS. 
Miss A. Nicholls Miss Perceval Allen. Miss C. Hate 
i lice wse Miss Mabel Manson. Miss Alice Ha ure. 
Miss Phyllis Lett Miss Marion Beeley. Miss Edith Clegg. 
s Jones Miss Maria Yelland. Miss G. Winchester. 
r Corneliu Mr. Lloyd Chandos. Mr. Morgan King 
Herr Hans Bechstein. 
Clarence W ill Mr. Robert Radford. Mr. Frederic Austin. 
Ir. Dalt Bak Mr. Charles Knowles. Mr. Arthur Winckworth. 
Mr. Percy Heming 
( e Festival Choir and Orchestra of » Performers. 
Conductor: Mr. GEORGE RISE LEY. 
rders por Tickets may now be booked, winary Progras 
tfree. 
Mr. A H. In retary, 4, C sIston St., Bristol. Tel. : No. 44 


SALL, Sec 


HEREFORD MUSIC AL L FESTIVAL. 

















SEPTEMBER » II, 12, ND 13, 1912 
Conductor—Dr. G. R. Sincrarr. 
PRINCIPALS. 

: Miss Ex Evans, Miss Ada Forrest, Miss Marie 
Mi ss Ruth Vi incent. ConTRALTOS: Madame Ada Crossley, 
iel Foster, Miss Phyllis Lett, Miss Sara Silvers. TENorRs : 
Da vies, Mr. Gervase Elwes, Mr. William Green, Mr. Roland 
l Bates, Mr. ( ampbell ll ™ Innes, 
gel y- Solo 

1 rtet. 
(B ; mphony 
tis sponse Jesu 
° ‘assion (st. 
fs “ Igar); ‘‘Ode on the 
y (New Work)(C. Hul * Parsifal ” (Ge wae 

| Music) (Wa r); Che | F: intasia on Christmas Carols 
ghan Wil Second: Motet (8 parts, accompanied), Sere e 
re" (Palestrina); Song of Offering “(Ne w We rk) oy alford 

es) Stabat Mater” (Dvorak); ‘* The Messiah (Hi: undel). N 
! Suites by Elgar and Bantock. 

Programmes, Tickets, and Books of Words n > had, and places 
n application to Messrs. Jakeman & “C arver, High Towa, 





HOPTON, a 
SCOBIE, 


’. PREB. M. x r Hall, Hereford. 
IE] 


. M. J. G. 


THE OLD FIRM. 


P. CONACHER & CO. 


Organ Builders, 
SPRINGWOOD WORKS, 


HUDDERSFIELD. 
TWO GOLD MEDALS. 


PIANO PEDALS. 


Tue CATHEDRAL, MANCHESTER, 
Deak Mr. MALKIN, Nov. 8th, 1910. 

. I think your Patent Pedal Attachment, which you have | 
tted to my Steinway, is simply splendid. I find the action absolutely | 
ilent and its touch _ —S —Yours truly, 

. H. P. COLEMAN, F.R.C.O., 





Sub-Organist. 


Terms :—Cash, or instalments nts of 8s. per month, 
ite for Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, and rejerences, to— 
THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., LTD., 
Works—Hanley, Staffs. NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 
VOICE TRAINING. 
ULIUS WALTHER, af the Oper: i Houses, Berlin, 
Vienna, Hanover, Cover Garden, and of the Carl Rosa| 


ome a Company, has VAC ANCIES for STUDENTS (all Voices). | 
erate fees, 49, Leith Mansions, Elgin Avenue, W. } 
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A Pupil Testifies to the 

Remarkable Results obtained trom 
EHREMAYER SYSTEM OF 
SIGHT - PLAYING 

Lancaster, 

July 


|THE 
‘|p [ANOFORTE 


Dear Sir, 

I am very pleased to say there are no real difficulties 
to report. 

Iam delighted with the progress I have made, parti- 
cularly since the fourth lesson. The improvement in 
my reading of solid chords and passages is simply 
marvellous, and especially I wish to mention the greatly 
increased quickness and facility of eye and hand. I 
scarcely ever look at the keyboard, and my fingers 
seem to fall automatically on the right notes. The 
improvement in my piano-playing altogether is most 
remarkable. 

I think your System is wonderful, and so thorough ; 
it seems to solve every difficulty, and in so pleasant 
and interesting a manner. I shall always be glad I 
took the am certain that I could never 
have attained my present proficiency in any other way. 
Also I feel that by continuing on the same lines, one 
may receive greater and greater benefits. 

I wish to say how very much I have appreciated 
your kindness and attention shown to me during the 
whole Course, and your most helpful and encouraging 
letters and invaluable instructions. 

The lessons have fully accomplished the purpose for 
which I undertook them,—to learn new music more 
quickly, and to play new and old music at sight. 

With many sincere thanks, and wishing you every 


Sth, 1912. 


lessons, as I 


success in — — (Signed) Cc. Cc B. 
sent Sree to any pianist. 
L. M. EHRE M. AYER, 27, CHANCERY LANE, 
LONDON, W. C. 


" A FINE MODERN VIOL IN. 


MADE ENTIRELY BY W.E. HILiL AND Sons. 


(= Instruments have for long been recognised as 

among the finest examples of modern work, and 
we are now producing at a moderate price an excellent 
Violin, constructed upon models founded on the most 


perfect types of the great schools. 


These Violins are made throughout in our workshops. 


None but carefully-selected and seasoned material, and 
highly skilled workmanship, are employed in their 
construction; and particular attention is given to the 


accurate fitting and regulation of each instrument. 
) — 
Prick £12 
~~ 


SOLD BY W. E. HILL & SONS, 


Makers to H.M. THE KING, 
BUSINESS, 


STREET, 


IOS. 


Sole Violin and Bow 
AT THEIR PLACE OF 
140, NEW BOND 


LONDON, W. 








56 THE 


MUSICAL 


PROFESSIONAL | NOTICES. 


Miss carter apne E ATON (SOPRANO). 


I ( oO > ve Street, Ashton-ur 


MISS DOROTHY BAILLIE-SMITH 


(SOPRANO). 
Puy f Profe r Da St g. Mitchell Scholarsh 


der-Ly 


MISS ALICE HARE 


MISS ESTE LLA L INDEN 


(SOPRANO). 


Of London (Mr. Fagze) a Prov i ( erts ; Bristol (Mr. Riseley). 
- —=io 
MISS DASIE E. AV IS 
Contralto S t Former pupil of Epv ) 
~ Guaodes c sets, cud Beuslent At omen 
Sunr Wr R ( lapham Common, S.W. 


M: \DAME ANNIE G on W 


(CONTRALTO MEDALLIST) 


M An 1 oO 


\MUE L MAS aE 


ENOR) 


M RS 


The splendid reput 
known tenor, throug 
remarkably fine \ 
his artistic singing 


MR. E RNEST. PE NFOL D 


High Road, Willesden Gree nw” 
MR. JOS. RE ED 
(TENOR). 
59, Biddulph Mansions, Maida Vale, W. 


O. Hampstead 6778. 


MR. MONTAGUE, BORWELL || 


WINIFRED MARW OOD 


(Mrs. Montacue Borwett) (SOPRANO). 


, WALM LANE, CRICKLEWOOD, N.W. 


Telephone 


' ** Soloist, London.” 


REGINALD HALE 


415 Willesden. Tel 
(BARITONI 


MR. 
\ for O 
I e, Pals ( N I e: ¢ Palmer's Gree 


MR. HERBERT Pp ARKER 


(BARS TONE) 
M Fest Que H F Princi Provincial ¢ f 


MR. HENRY MALLETT 


egrams: 


(BASS-BARITONE) 


MR. HERBERT TRACEY 
MR. M. MONTAGU-NATHAN, 


Formerly pupil of YSAYE, HEERMANN, and WILHELMJ, 
gives VIOLIN Le LONDON and PROVINCES. 
Addre Be tein St Wig e Street, W. 
DR. A. EAGLEFIELD HULL 
M D Oxon., F.R.C.O. 

Addres 

| eH rE, H t 


TIMES.—Septemeser 1, 





= R. E. H. BIBBY (Mus. Bac., 


| 48, Braxted Park, Streatham, S.W. 


Igt2. 





(CONCERT ORGANIST). 
| Canadian and American Press-notices and particulars 
| Apply, Rudolph Bennett, 3, Kelfield Gardens, London, W., England. 
|THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS 
Direcror: Mr. JAMES BATES, 


SOLO BOYS for or: atorios, Festival Services, Concerts ; als 
| LEADING BOYS for Church Choirs can be supplied for occasiona 
or permanent engagements. Address, E. B. Golding, Secr etary 
6, Blomfield Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 

Telegrams: ‘‘ Musicomane, London.” 


Telephone: 490 Mayfair. 


RevIseR TO Messrs. NovELLO FoR TWENTY-SEVE 


+ ) a ~y Ta 
COMPOSERS’ MSS. 
REVISED and PREPARED FOR PRINTING; ADVICE GIVEN 
as to most suitable publishers for various styles of composition. 
H. ELLIOT RUTTON, “ Hare wood,” Ardwick Road, 
Hampstead, N.W 
Reference to the following composers kindly permitted :— 
Sir C. Hupert H. Parry, Bt., C.V.O., Sir Epwarp Etcar, 0.M 
Sir FRE periIckK BripGe, C.V.O., Dr. WALForpD Davies. 


MusIcAL « Years 


D*® ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates 
who OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and MUS.B 
at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, London, and Durham Universities 
Diplomas of F.L.C.M., L.Mus.L.C.M., A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O., and 
L.R.A.M Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Sch« jarships, Prizes 
and Pass Certificates (of the Colleges of Music) to the 
| number of eight hundred and sixty. Dr. Allison is quite willin hee 
those who neither require nor desire to pass examinations. Harm 

Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of C ompo sition by Pos 





- Ho mnours, : 


to correspondents anywhere. Personal instruction in Theory, Singin 
Organ, and Pianoforte. Cambridge House, 68, Nelson St., ML: ur nches ster 
EVISION OF MUSICAL. COMPOSITIONS 
| Dr. Horton Allison, Mus.D., 68, Nelson Street, Manchester 


_ L.R.A.M. (PAPER WORK). 

L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M 
has SPECIAL CORRESPONDEN YCE COURSE for the 

“Form and Teaching” and ‘ Rudiments and Harmony” papers s 

| at the L.R.A.M. Exams. 

| LATEST SUCCESSES :— 

| L.R.A.M. EXAMS., 1910-11.—Seventeer 


| successful. Address, c/o Forsyth Bros., 


Correspondence Pupils 
Deansgate, Manchester. 
graduated Corre 
M. (Paper Work Secti 


also carefully 


M®. BIBBY mae leryy 


iM® GEORGE R. CEILEY, L.R.A.M., gives 
L gy in the traditional School of SINGING as taught 
| by CHAS. LUNN and Sig nor C ATTANEO, 

The late Chas. Lunn wrote: “I take a special interest in Mr. George 
R. Ceiley owing to his clear perception, high musical knowledge and the 
skill in which he I have taught him and the late 
Dr. Turpin wrote: “* icate and difficult department of Voice 
Production, Mr. Ceiley is in« me of our chief authorities. 

Change of address: “‘ Highcroft, Muswe HT | Hill Road, ‘N. 


R. CLIFTON COOKE (25 years’ experience 
MANUEL Gancta method) will TRAEN und introduce a GOOD 
VOICE on exceptional terms. 80 per cent. of his pugs in the ” 
fession in Oratori Opera, Mu Comedy : ( 
VOICE TRIAI 


Studio, 20 Bloomsbury - Street, 


R. WILLIAM A. 











tion. 
New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


HALL, Mus.D. Oxon. (1909), 


F.R.C.O., specialises in the PREPARATION for UNIVER 
| SITY DEGREES and the RECOGNISED DIPLOMAS, personally 
| or by correspondence Also personal lessons in Pianoforte, Si 





| Harmony, Ce yunterpoint, &e., at 7 »L an isd »wne Road, Tottenhan um, N.. 





|D*; CUTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., 
F.R.C.O., Author of ‘‘ Examination Questions and How t 
| Work them ” (Novello’s Primers, No. 70), COACHES for all Musica 
| Exams. , personally and by correspondence 
SUCCESSES, including 





| A.R.C.O. Paper Work ; Cogan Work - 
F.R.C.O. . : 37 

| (F.R.C.O. “I afon taine™ Prize ¢wice, and “FF, gy! Sawyer’ Prize.) 
FIRST MUS. BAC., Oxford, Durham, and Dublin .. 41. 

| FINAL MUS. BAC., Oxford and Durham 22. 
MUS. DOC. Oxford, Durham, Dublin, and Montre: ‘3 4 
MUS. BAC. and MUS. DOC, EXERCISE : 27 

Special sets of papers in Composition, fully covering “Exercise” Work 
| Also many successes in A.R.C.M., L.R.A.M., L.Mus. 


and A. Mus., & -, &e. 
SUCCESSES IN 1911 include: 


hss S. DOC. EXERCISES, 2. FINAL MUS. DOC. EXAM. 
BAC. EXERCISES, 5. FINAL MUS. BAC, EXAM., ¢ 
FIRST EXAM. FOR MUS. BAC., 2. : 
| OXFORD EXAMS. May, 1012, one in “ First” and one in “ Fina 


| MSS. arranged and revised. 


Telephone: 487 Streatham. 


HERBERT WEATHERLY 
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M's H. HEALE COACHES for all EXAM- R. A. E. TAYLOR, Mus. Bac., A.R.C.O., 

INATIONS in MUSIC (at private residence or at West-End COACHES (post) for all Musical Examinations. Pupils have 
studio), I in Pianofi orte, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, Form, Orches- | passed the A.T.C.L., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.O., and complete MUS. BAC, 
Teaching,” Modulation, Transposition, &c. For terms, &c., Course. Pupil was awarded Stillie bursary (Glasgow, 1906). Compositions 








— = wh aven House, 41, Albert B ridge Road, S.W. Revised. Portland House, Lancaster. 

Ts. HEMMINGS, Mus. Bac. Oxon., F.R.C.O., | ORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
an experienced and nent COACH to Durham Mus. B., 37, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 

F.R.C.O., A.R.C.O., L.R.A.M. and A.R.C.M. 1908 Pupil won| GRADUATED POSTAL LESSONS IN HARMONY, 

F.R.C.O. First Prize. Sheppard Street, Stoke-on-Trent. COUNTERPOINT, THEORY OF MUSIC, FORM AND 


: ~~ | ANALYSIS, ORCHESTRATION, Etc. 
R. ARTHUR S. HOLLOWAY, Mus.D. Oxon.,| Pupils prepared for Mus. Doc., Mus. Bac., L.R.A-M., A.R.C.M., 
13, Roseleigh Avenue, Highbury, N., continues to PREPARE — od A.R.C. O., and other examinatic ons by experier iced University 
“ANDIDATES for the various Theoretical E xaminations. Music of | Graduates in Music. 
escription revised or arranged. LESSONS in COMPOSITION, | Personal lessons for L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., &c. 
by ip pet & Gees. if desired. Terms very moderate; from One to Three Guineas per quarter. 
, =" —_—_————— | Prospectus post-free from the SECRETARY. Telephone : 7729 City. 
D®: F. NR. F. J. KARN, “Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; - Mus. Doc. re aamanan : : 
Toronto ; gives LESSONS by post, in HARMONY, COUNTER- | ( * HORISTERSHIPS.— Miss Handley prepares 
POINT, FUGUE, FORM, ACOUSTICS, ORCHESTRATION, &c. BOYS, at her Hampstead Studio, for CHORAL SCHOLAR. 
Candidates prepared by Dr. Karn have obtained the degrees of | SHIPS at all the leading CHOIR SCHOOLS. Recent successes at 
MUS. BAC. or MUS. DOC. at DURHAM, OXFORD, DUBLIN, | St. Paul’s ( — ral; Magdalen College, Oxford ; Christ Church 
CAMBRIDGE, and LONDON Universities ; also F.R.C.O., A.R.C.O., Cc athedral, Oxfo rd : Kin g’s College, Cambridge, &c. Arrangements are 
L.R.A.M. (C omposition, Pianoforte, Organ, Bandm: astership, and Con- | now being made fi © the new term. Holiday address: Milford, Tall 
ucting), A.R.C.M. aa | of Music, and Pianoforte Teaching), | Hill, Bourneme yuth. : 
1 Mes. and A.Mus., L.C.M. and T.C.L., ASSOCIATED BOARD, | =; a - 
&. Dr. Karn continues = Coach for "all Musical Examinations. | H°LY TRINI’ r % ST ROU D ¢ G RE E N, N. 
Special Prepz uration in Rudiments, Form, and Teaching for L.R.A.M. | ALTO WANTED. G vod Reader. State salary required. 
N 


Also PERSONAL Lessons ; } MSS. revised for publication. Classical Address, H. J. Timothy, 134, Ferme Park Road, Crouch End, N. 


Works analysed for Examinations. Terms moderate and inclusive. OR A NE rae ~ —— 
106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. Telephone, 524 P.O. Hampstead. KING’S COLLEGE, ¢ ghey rE. 
: --T]e Ur | There is Vacancy in the Choir fo or Choral S 
R. LEWIS, Mus. Doc.. F.E.1.S., Warden, Incor- | ¢ Phere ,is Vacancy in the Choir for 4 Tenor € o pa mgs 
porated Guild of Church Musicians, gives LESSONS, Personally ., he value of the Scholarship is £& year, 

or by Post, in HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. 42, Berners St., | ajlowances. 





























Oxford St., W. - —- — — The Ce oe will t be held on Thursday, October re. 

DR. LEWIS’ TEXT-BOOKS : Applications to be sent in not ater than Oct pber + 
‘Harmony.” (2 vols.) 5s. each, net. For further information apply to the Dean, King’s College, Cambridge. 
‘COUNTERPOINT.” 5s. net. > TC : = : ~ > 
‘DousLE COUNTERPOINT AND CANON.” 55. net. 4LY CAT HEDR: AL. TENOR LAY CLE RK 
‘Fucug.” 1s. 6d. net. « WANTED. £86. Ap pl ications, with testimonials, to be sent to 
‘ELEMENTS OF Music.” as. 6d. net. The Precentor, on a form to be obtained from him, on or before Sept. 14. 

“DEVELOPMENT OF ANGLICAN CHURCH Music.” as. net. | 5 rIcr > ; Sor ES 
‘ProNOUNCING VOCABULARY OF MusicaL TERMs.” 6d, net. RGANIST AND CH¢ JIRMAS TER WANTED, 
“DIcTIONARY OF MUSICAL Terms.” 6d. net. for the Blac kheath Congregational Church, Services, Sunday 
“MATERIAL OF Metopy.” 3d. net nd Wedr esday Evening. Choir pract’ce, Friday Evening. Local 
The above, complete, will be forwarded (carriage paid) for oF 25%. residence d lesirg able. Apply by letter, stating experience, qualifications, 
lage, and salary required j. E. Wilss yn, 18, Charlton Road, Black 

neath, S.E. 


_# “D: AV ID M: AC KENZIE, L.R.A.M. —Lessons 
in Singing. Vocal Coach. Arthur Thompson, Esq., F.R.A.M. 
Academy of Music), writes : “An 


W ANTED.—ORGANIST & CHOIRMASTER. 


Salary, £60 and Tuition Fees. 





Pre fess wr and Examiner Royal 





I e Teacher, ,, well and variously equipped to impart instruction in | Address, Ven. Archdeacon Forsyth, Chatham, New Brunswick, Canada. 
avery ‘difficult art.” For appointments, &c., write, Breitkopf Studios, |} ————— << — — — 
;reat Marlborough Street, London, W. RGANIST & CHOIR-DIRECTOR WANTED, 


| for S. Pa iul's, Weston- _— t-Mare. New parish, populous, residen- 

V ISS F. HELENA MARKS PREPARES ior | tial, growing 1 tiful church, Large congregations. Magnificent organ 

1 L.R.A.M. and other Examinations. Pianoforte, Harmony, | Exc elle nt ~ J re. State qualific ations, e expe rience »sali ury required. Refer- 

‘Form and Teaching,” &c. Lessons (oral or by correspondence). P wpa J, | ences or three recen it testimonials, Only likely « andidate s answered unless 
received and visited for the Pianoforte. Many recent successes, | *™Ppenciosed. Apply, Rev. D. Lloyd, S. Paul's, Weston-super-Mare. 

L.R.A.M., &c. Pianoforte Classes, 10, Matheson Rd., West Kensington. OSITIONS SECURED for ORGANISTS in 

| Churches in the United States. Write for Terms: INTER- 

. a = Js Ag Tag py Ds NATIONAL CHOIR EXCHANGE, 116, Newark Avenue, Jersey 

COACHING FOR DEGREES. L.R.A.M., 1897-1911, ONE HUN J. Gate of 236, Fifth Avenue, New York) VACANCIES 








DRED AND TEN SUCCESSES; A.R. C. M., 1897-1911, TWO ~ Cs eaRSTENengEREgR RSE en 
HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-EIG HT SUCCESSES. Equally good | RG: "AN IST will give Services and moderate fee 
esults in R.C.O. and other Examinations. | for coaching R.C.O., R.A.M., &c., Exams, and experience in 
Address, Thornleigh, 6, Elm Park Road, Finchley, N. | good churc h in or near London. Write, st ating full particulars, N., 


/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, W ardour Street, W. 


IE RCYV TOC : : Berens on : 
ge a Erg a Specialist 7 RETIRED “ORGANIST (R. Cath.) could take one 











RECENT SUCCESSES: 145 Correspondence Paps have passed | or two evenings a week, or would deputise. M. D. G., > 
F.R.C.O. or A.R.C.O. RECENTLY as follows: Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 
> > oO o > 5 ee —— "ee 
-tkthicu @§= ttn ST. BOTOLPH'S CHURCH, Aldgate, E.C. 
15 A.R.C.O., July, 1911 se eREO July, ror ORGAN LESSONS given on_the fine 3-manual instrument. 
22 A.R.C.O., July, 1910. 11 F.R.C.O., July, 1910. Pupil s allowed to practise. Address, FREDERIC uc L ACEY, Organist. anist. 
BARCO. Jan’ = : ERGO. bat eg ATHEDRAL ORGANIST has a VACANCY for 
Both F.R.C.O. Prizes (“‘ Lafontaine” and “Turpin’ ) January, rgr2. an ARTICLED PUPIL. Premium. Fine Cathedral. Ma agnificent 
Many successes in January, 1912, 1911, 1910, and 1909. organ. Beautiful neighbourhood. Daily choral services ; oratorios and 
o i, frequent recitals. Excellent opportunity for ote ated youth. Address, 
8, Harley Road, Harlesden, London, N.W. Master of the Choristers, c/o Novello & C« Ltd., 160, Wardour 
Street, W. 


THE : — — ema 
BECHSTEIN HALL STUDIOS, 32, 34, 36, 38 and | [ )®: “THOS. HUTCHINSON, Organist and 
40, WIGMORE STREET, W., are specially constructed with | Choirmaster of Darlington Parish Church, REQUIRES an 
every convenience and facility that scie ace and money can suggest, pro- | ARTICLED PUPIL in Septe »mber. Excellent opportunity for Student 
ling a magnificent Entrance Hall, Electric Lift, Telephones, separate preparing for Musical Degree ; also for experience in Organ-playing, 
L avatories for Ladies and Gentlemen on every floor, also comfortable | C hoir-training, Xc. 
ounges for waitin The Studios are appropriately furnished, lighted PD tT . . : 
by electricity, one 4 more Horizontal Grande in oa Studio, &c. wae. M R. A. JE BOULT, F.R.C.O., : A. R.C.M., 
7” > IRES RESIDENT PU PIL. Preparation for Profes- 
HE BECHSTEIN HALL STUDIOS are in the | sion and Exams., especially R.C.O. Moderate fees to talented youth. 
. me of London's musical life, known by everybody, and already | '; Birch Grove, Taunton. 
usec *) 
os A 7 oe 5 ee of the most eminent London and Provincial M R. BRYAN W ARH U RS 7 A. R. C. M.. mo R. RA. M.. 
Organist and Choirmaster of St. Thomas's ¢c hurch, Rh 4 
HE BECHSTEIN HALL STUDIOS are let by Choirmaster of St. Paul’s Church, Colwyn Bay, Conductor Rhyl 
the year for exclusive use, or by single days, the charges being | Choral Society, &c., hasa VACANCY fo wan ARTICLED PUPIL in 
very reasonable and inclusive. Applications should be addressed to:— | September. Splendid opportunities for Voice-Training and Conducting. 
THe MANAGER, 40, Wigmore Street, London, W. Apply, ‘‘ Roualeyn,” Rhyl, North Wales. 
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TAC ANC Y FOR ARTICLED PUPIL. Impor- | 
tant h, South Coast Winter Resort. Elaborate Mass | 
M Orc ur or Fe Daily choral services and choir- 
practices. I Symphor hestra of 7o performers. Concerts 
in tow ng Wint ( hing for R.C.O., A.R.C.M., 
n L.R.A.M. Boys traine a l J ty 
é ( edral ¢ x il’s 
( ( lw re 
P re 
Ltd.. 160, W ur Street, 
LY pRor THOSE ENTERING THE MUSICAL 
ye I SSION A bachelor of music, M.A. and F.R.C.O. 
his house Sout! ust for RESIDENT 
PUPIL. Organ, p " ging, har y unterp t, &c. Good 
Fi e climate Terms 1 te ‘ee y c Leathes, 
St! DENT: -ACHER.— VIOLINIST with 
| - Am Tk D> in School of Music near Lond 
od ity for y gz man to study and learn teaching 
business with vi to permanency Small premium, salary to com- 
mence. State salificat , age, &c., to M. A,, Novello & (¢ 
Ltd., 160, War r Street, I » We 


Was TED, at once.—FIRST-CLASS TUNER. 
Ke ge Players prefe Other tuners kept. State age, 
reference, wages. C. F. H g 18, Fore Street, Devonport. 
Yeats TUNER WANTED, for district in the! 
North of } Goo } wledge f repair necessary. State 


A. R., c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 1€ 


North of England, thoroug hly 


WA ANTED, for the 
t REPAIRER 





REGULATOR of PIANOS 
ORG ANS with knowledge of Players and bench repair 
Pe : , e man. Apply, Repairer, ¢ Novello & Co., Ltd 
é S W 
Tw » « IRG. ANS, Two Manuals, with Pedals. 
Super struction. Suitable for small Churches, &c. Speci- 
ficatior id estimates for Organs on apf ation. —W. E. Richardson & 
Sons, Ce oO WW ks, Hu M est 





New and Second-hand) for SALE. 


Instruments built for Church or Chamber 
principles, at Bedwell & Sons, Cambridge 


RGANS 
Various prices. 
from £50, on up-to-date 
Organ Works, Cambridge. 
(CHUR RC a ORGANS, built partly with sound, 
nd materials. Inclusive prices, including carriage and 
erection (if desired), from £200. For partic ——_ sa , address, Norman 
& Beard, Lt 61, Berners Street, London, . (Organ Builders to 
H.M The Kir g). 


SALE.—Lancashire, CHURCH 


OR SALE. .ancashire, 
( we € Two Ma Pedal Clavier, 


ORGAN. 


17 Speaking 





g Delive vhe Z ready about six months 
Prics : j 4 i. D Street's ( 
I 
( RGANS—IMMEDIATE SALE.—Several from 
to 41 Stoy n thor g r G tone a ower. Low 
prices for eferre ent Apr He Sy : ly ¢ t 
Organ Works, Saint Marks R Dalst N.E. 
“Two: M: ANY AL and PEDAL AMERIC AN 
ORG ANS at Bargain Prices A 190-guinea Bell, two-manuals 
pe g eas ; £ Kar two-ma 
¢ ea two-manual Boosey 
Harn : line Kar “ a and P 
ave F g pe rg S al Orga 
Alex Irayser, Deba t 
P. rriage fre Inst i 
S k I Str H 


HE POSITIVE ORGAN.—Areal P IPE ORGAN, 
giving the effects of two manuals and pedals on its single key- 
board. Prices from £70. Over 750 supplied. Estimates given for 
Repairs, Rebuilds, Two- and Three-Manual Organs, &c. 
Positive OrGcan Co., Ltd., 44, Morniz vgton Crescent (opposite 
Ww. 


Tube Station), Lon don, N 
O.P.C. ORGAN PEDALS for Pianos. We are 
goods are pronounced “the 


* makers te » Organ Builders and Profession, by whom our 
only perfect,” and we are thrice grante: 


H.M.R.L., for real merit. Write, O.P.C. Works, B rinsc all, Chorley. 
()®¢ a PE DALS, R.¢ , FOR SALE, Nearly 
RK f attachment. 
( t RELIANCE Wok KS, Org Pedal ( .» Unior 
} ( phir s.W 
Pek SALE.—A JONES PEDALIER (Case of 
Piano Wires attached), 4 Sto Cost £20. Write 


Mrs. ( Blackhe Park, Black th, S.E 
Pook SALE. COPIES OF “THE MUSIC. 
TIMES r 


7 year What offer Ap} a i 


W r Stre \ 


| Manufacturers’ 


RGAN PRACTICE.—Three-manual Pipe Organ 

for Practice—good condition ; complete set of Couplers; blow; 

by hydraulic engine. 1s. per hour. Hamilton Evans & Co., 54, Londor 

Road, Forest Hill, S.E. (1 minute from Station). Telephone : 6 

Sydenham. 

el \ TANTED, a Small PIANOFORTE TEACHING 

CONNECTION, for 2 or 3 days a week, within about thirty 

| miles of Lancaster. Teacher, c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardov. 
Street, W 


O BE SOLD.-— 


Festival, 1835. Names prir Ci} als, 
h 


Bound Programmes York Music al 
orchestra, f.-s. Sig 


Handel, &c. Address, G., 13, Montholme Rd., New Wandswortt S ‘ 
(COMP ETITION.—£4 4s. in cash for the best Song 
and Pianoforte Piece. Send stamp at once for conditions 
the Western Music Publishing Co., 43, Hamilton " Sout! 
Brist 
*“HILD’S MUSIC TUTOR.—Simple and syste. 
mat Sample copy, od. post-free. A. Fillingham, A.R.C.M 
I e 


Crescent, Rou y, Lee 


Auction Rooms specially for the Sale of Musical Property. 
N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers, 
47, Leicester Square, London, W.C., hold SPECIAL SALES of 
MUSIC AL INSTRUMENTS on or about the 20th of ever y month, 
Sales of Musicz al Libraries, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Trade Stocks, 
Plant, &c., are he id as occasion may require, 
V: aluations 5 fi or Probate or Legacy Duty, or for Public or Private Sale, 


“IMPORTANT. DISCOVERY. 
ONLY. 


TO MALE VOCALISTS 






Ir ical researches conducted for many years past, the 
ave ' an exceedingly simple method of treatment by 
water 4 oves and preserves the tone, strength 

of the et e 
Ample physiological explanation fully given verything exp 
\ st, Naduvatum, Nilgiris, South Ind 
FOUR HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FOUR P 
ORGANS AND TU NING 
By THOMAS ELLISTON. 
This work having now reached three time e size of the 
n, the price has necessarily been advanced to Six Shilling 
P< l. extra, 
* Co., 14, Hanover Street, I » W 
cS 17, Market Hill, Suc Suffol 





ESTABLISHED 1750. 


Telephone: 1788 P.O. Hampstead. Telegrams: ‘Cantabile, London. 


GRAY & DAVISON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
PRATT STREET, N.W. 


48, SOUTHFIELD ROAD, OXFORD, 
128, HOLT ROAD, LIVERPOOL. 


Specifications, Estimates, and Designs free of charge. 


Messrs. NOVELLO & Co., Lrp., beg to announce that they ha 
ed the copyright of the following 


YS BY 


SIR EDWARD ELGAR. 


VIRELAI 


Violin a Pia s 
i forte S 
PASTOURELLE 
Violi nd Pianoforte rs. 
| eS 
I N any ¢ PANY, Limited, 
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Irgar , ene 7 ~ 
| blow: 
=f PROGRESSIVE STUDIES 
1G: 69 
T a ~ 
en FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
thirty EDITED, ARRANGED IN GROUPS, AND THE FINGERING REVISED AND SUPPLEMENTED 
ae BY 
. .KLIN TAYLOR 
sical FRANKLII 
SW - 
a Tus Collection of Studies is intended to illustrate the various elements of a complete course of pianoforte fechnigue, 
a and to provide students with the means of attacking and overcoming the different special difficulties which have to be 
thville encountered. With this view, the Studies have been arranged in groups, those in each group being placed in progressive 
order, and having reference to some one particular difficulty. The greater part of the studies themselves have been 
am selected from the standard works of the most eminent Study-writers, and with these are included numerous others, which, 
: "4 though of equally great practical utility, have hitherto been less generally accessible. 
ee 1. FIVE-FINGER STUDIES Part 1;31. DOUBLE NOTES Part 1 
2.* a ne » si s ae ba sie) aa 
eers, —_— = 33. ~ a aa cy ae 
LES of 3. SCALES Part 1 | 34. - » 4 
nonth, é — —_———————_ 
tocks, - % 35. OCTAVES Part 1 
quire, a ae " 26, * 2 
» Sale. 5. BROKEN CHORDS ... Part 1 | 94 ” ce ae ven ” 
6. ” ” ote » 2137. CHORDS ss m : weed 
7: ” ” » 3 38. 9 ca ne ' R eee » 2 
8. 9 » 4 " as 
9. oe » 5|39-* STACCATO 
7 “ } 
_ . ) |}40. REPETITION ... ia = iin oo. See 
AND . a | —— y ~ 
2 LEFT HANI Part I) 41.* REPETITION AND TREMOLO |. |. ,, 2 
12. 99 i 42. ” 9 ~ ee a 
13. - ”” » 4/43.* PART-PLAYING Part I 
_= we = . 44. ‘o - ve ah eo = « 3 
14." ARPEGGIO mii Part I aS gD 
15. 9 - »» 2145.” ORNAMENTS... Part I 
16. ” ” 3) 40. ” eve oes » 2 
8 17, VELOCITY Part 1 | 47. ACCOMPANIED MELODY Part I 
18. ie 5» 2| 48: a “ vn a oe ~ @ 
M4 , ” 3| 49. EXTENSIONS anp SKIPS Part 1 
2. - » 5 | di x a nen odie 
22. ” » ©l 51, RHYTHM Part 1 
jon. 23. ” ” 7| 52. 2 a a ca a. 
24. FIGURES IN SEQUENCE Part 1} 53. EXERCISES FOR THE WEAKER FINGERS. 
25.° » ” es ” By J. A. O'NEILL. 
26. BROKEN THIRDS, SIXTHS, AND 154. WRIST STUDIES (Handgelenksiibungen). By 
OCTAVES ..... 7 oe si Part 1 | ARNOLD Kruac. 
27. BROKEN THIRDS, SIXTHS, anp 155. EXERCISES FOR FACILITATING INDE- 
OCTAVES .... = _ ese » 2| PENDENCE OF THE FINGERS (Ubungen fiir 
” - die Selbstandigkeit der Finger). By ARNOLD Kru. 
28. SHAKES Part1|56. PRELIMINARY STUDIES IN PLAYING 
29. ” » 2 POLYPHONIC MUSIC (Voriibungen fiir das 
30. ” o 3 polyphone Spiel). By ARNOLD KRuG. 
* These Books contain Studies composed by Mr. Franklin Taylor specially for this Series. 
FIFTY-SIX BOOKS, PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 
FROM THE ABOVE: 
.T? — - r ~ o ~ . y val 
SELECTED PIANOFORTE STUDIES 
PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED BY 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
IN TWO SETS (EIGHT BOOKS), PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH BOOK. 
Tue present collection of Studies is designed to provide wnahene with a short course of Pianoforte Technique adapted to the needs of the 
average pupil, the intention being to spare the teacher the labour of choosing a sufficiently varied selection from the large mass of material 
existing, and at the same time to ensure that the different departments of technique shall be undertaken in the order which experience has 
proved to be the most beneficial. 

The Studies are grouped in two Sets, and are so arranged that the different Books in which they are contained may be taken in consecutive 
order, but pupils who are already further advanced than the elementary stage represented by Set I. may commence at once with Set II., which 
will be found to be complete in itself, and to illustrate all the essential elements of technique. 

Where additional studies are desired, or studies on certain subjects which are not touched upon in this series, the larger collection, published 
under the title of ‘‘ Progressive Studies ” (from which the present examples have been selected), is of course available. 

Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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THE 


TRINITY COLLEGE oF MUSIC. | 


(INsTITUTED 1872.) 


MUSICAL 
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Chairman of Board: 


Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus.D. 


Director of Studies: G. E. BAMBRIDGE, F.T.C.L., F.R.A.M. 


Director of Examinations: C. W. PEARCE, Mus.D. 


TERM begi 


provides 





MICHAELMAS 


The College 
Subjects. 


s SEPTEMBER 


Instruction and Training in all 
g 


Both Amateur and Professional Studer 


or for Single Subjects. The lessons can be ranged for day or 
evening times. 
Approved Complete Courses for the University of London Degrees in 


Music under rec 
for the degrees 


ognised Teachers of the University. Also preparation 
of other Universities, the Royal College of Organists’ 


examinations, «c. 

Students of the College are entitled to attend the Orchestral, Choral, 
and Chamber Music Classes without additional fee. 

Special Su ts: Pianoforte Technique, Elocution, and the Art of 
Teaching Music ; also Lectures on Musical History, &c. 

The Oper atic ¢ is open to outside as well as College students. | 


There is also a ( lass ft x Training boys for Cathedral Choirs, 


Tuition in the Rudiments e Theory of Music, Harmony, Counter- 
point, Form, Instrumentation, fot sition, and the Art of Teaching is 
also given by Cx ] 


rrespondence, 





Students are admitted to the Junior School up to 16 years of age. 
Thirty Open Scholarships are nually awarded, and in addition there 
eighteen Scholarshiy [ to Matriculated ssof the Univers ity 
f Lor n ily, which provide complete instruction in preparation for 
I gree of Bact f Mu f U 


t, with list of Professors, Fees, 
f the Higher and Local 


ned, 






Particulars of the Teac] 
“c., { » 4 a | 
Examinz 1 applicati 


By order, SHELLEY FISHER, 
Mand hester Square, I lon, W. 


BIRMINGHAM 


STIV AL NOVELTIES 


ations, OF 
Secretary. 


eville Place 


rao 


THE MUSIC 


ODE 


MAKERS 


ARTHUR O'SHAUGHNESSY 


CONTRALTO SOLO, CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 


EDWARD ELGAR. 





(Op. 69.) 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
Paper } Vocal P . each ; T S 


FIFINE AT 
\ Def fl 
ORCHESTRAL 


With a P 


THE FAIR 


DRAMA 


, 
LN 


GRANVILLE 


MINIATURE 


BAN TOCK. 


SCORE. 


TIMES.—SeEpreMBER 1, 


Musical 


its are pn for the Course 


| charming 1 


BROADWOOD 
| PLAYER-PIANOS 


GRANDS AND UPRIGHTS. 


| THE MOST SENSITIVE PLAYERS ON THE MARKET, 


JOHN BROADWOOD & SONS, Ltp., 
CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, w, 
(THE SHAKESPEARE 


BIRTHDAY 


epee 
| ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


BOOK 


|Sir FREDERIC K BRIDGE, 


C.V.O. 


This unique book should be in the possession of all lovers 
of Poetry 


those 


and Music, and should be especially appreciated by 


music-lovers who wish to possess the autographs of 
ished 


iusical quotation from our greatest poet, 


musicians, each **day” being furn not only with a 


bup als 


with a sfave on which may be written a few bars of music. 


ointed out that the book has 


e, in that each quotation appears 


Incidentally, it may be 
persuasively educational valu 
in the English 


translation. 


original and also in an idiomatic German 


It is one of the best possible gifts for musical young peopl 
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JULES MASSENET. 
By M.-D. 


death of Jules Massenet, 

August 14, France 
popular and, besides Dr. Saint-Saéns, most famous 
omposer—a composer on whose actual merits, | 
perhaps, exacting critics do not agree, but whose | 
career may well be described an almost 
uninterrupted series of successes. 

Jules Massenet was born, May 1842, 
Montaud, then a suburb of Saint-Etienne, the| 
great manufacturing city of the centre of| 
France—the youngest of twenty-one children. | | 
His biogr raphers relate many more or less romantic | 
anecdotes showing his early propensity for music ; 
telling us, for instance, how his keen desire to 
study the art impelled him to escape from home 
with the intention of going to Paris and the hope | 
f finding there the suitable teacher whom he had | 
vainly sought for in Saint-Etienne. His father, | 

manufacturer ruined by the Revolution of| 
left Montaud for Paris, and there the| 
boy became, in 1851, a pupil of the Conservatoire, 
studying the pianoforte in Laurent’s class and | 
winning the first prize in 1859. He began to learn | 
harmony with Bazin in 1853; but after this master 
(a poor musician and poor teacher) had discouraged 
him, he became a pupil of Reber. In 1860 he 
entered Ambroise Thomas’s class of composition, 
and in 1863 he won the first prize for fugue and | 
the Grand Prix de Rome. His first works were 
principally songs and _ short - pianoforte-pieces, 

rchestral suites of facile and unpretentious style, a 
short opera-comique in one act, ‘La Grand Tante’ 
(produced in Paris, 1867), and a ‘Requiem’ 
(unpublished). In 1868 he made .he acquaintance 
of the publisher, Georges Hartmann, who from the 
very outset had faith in him and greatly assisted 
him during the first stages of his career. 

Massenet’s firstambitious work, the opéra- comique 
i four acts, ‘Don César de Bazan’ (Paris, 1872), 
was an absolute failure. But in 1873 the young 
composer scored two decisive successes with the 
incidental music to Leconte de Lisle’s tragedy, 
‘Les Erynnies,’ and with the dramatic oratorio, 
‘Marie-Magdeleine,’ both of which were performed 
at the Théatre de ’Odéon. As early as 1876 he 
was decorated with the Légion d’Honneur. In 


CALVOCORESSI. 
which 


By the 
loses her most 


occurred on 


as 


at | 


> 
12, 


1848 
1848, 


1877, ‘ Le Roi de Lahore,’ one of his best operatic 
scores (although comparatively little known), 


was produced at the Paris Opéra; the following |§ 
year he was elected professor of composition at 
the Paris Conservatoire and member of the 
Institut, thus succeeding his former teacher and 





“In spite ¢ of the composer's kn ywn antipathy to the name Jules, we | 
ik it , best to use the name by which he was widely kn le 
eferred to be called ‘ M. Massenet’ simply, 
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Bazin.t Since then, and 
until the end of his life, honours, fame and fortune 
came to him in profusion. The absolute failure of 
|a comparatively great quantity of his works passed 
unperceived under the favour of several radiant 
and protracted triumphs, the most memorable of 
which are those of ‘Manon’ (Paris, Opéra-Comique, 
1884), ‘Werther’ (Vienna, 1892; Paris, Opéra 
Comique, 1893), and ‘ Thais’ (Paris, Opéra, 1894). 
* Esclarmonde,’ which, when produced in 1889 at 
the Opéra-Comique, had a very satisfactory run of 
performances, has never since been revived. 
Massenet has certainly been one of the most 
prolific of French composers. He has written no 
than twenty-four operas or opéra-comiques 
three of which, ‘Panurge,’ ‘ Amadis,’ and 
*Cleopatre,’ are as yet unknown, but, we are told, 
are ready for publication), incidental music for 
several plays, pianoforte pieces, a great quantity of 
songs, a ss, and a few specimens of church- 
music. Besides ‘* Marie-M:z agdeleine,’ he has 
composed the oratorios ‘ Eve’ (1875), ‘ La Vierge’ 
| (1880), ‘La Terre Promise’ (1900), and the lyric 
scenes, ‘Narcisse’ (1878), and ‘Biblis’ (1887). 
His instrumental music is neither very abundant 
|nor very pregnant, consisting chiefly of picturesque 
suites and other minor works. He never attempted 
to deal with the more earnest types of instrumental 
| forms except once, and this attempt (a Pianoforte 
concerto written in 1903) was pronounced a failure 


vituperator Francois 


less 





|even by his most enthusiastic devotees. 


The last opera of his periormed during his 
| lifetime, ‘Roma’ (Paris, Opéra, 1911), is aiso an 
isolated and not particularly felicitous attempt 
towards classical severity and grandeur. 

‘Massenet’s prolonged -, oe espread success,’ 
Grove’s Dictionary,’ 

‘is one of the puzzling x Mesncsns of modern 
musical history. While those who look a little 
below the surface find his music inexpressibly 
monotonous, casual hearers are surprised by his 
superficial versatility few of the real lovers of 
music will expect any of his works to remain 
among the compositions that keep their popularity 
after the death of the author.’ 

Harsh as it may appear, I believe this verdict to 
be a sound one. ‘The chief idiosyncrasy of 
Massenet, as a man and as an artist, was an 
overwhelming desire to court success. His object 
was to seduce; and from the time when he found 
that his music proved effective and became 
popular he carefully avoided changing his manner. 
The characteristic melody ‘4 la Massenet,’ graceful 
and elegant enough, but almost stereotyped, runs 
through all his scores, doing duty for Manon and 
Thais alike, for Roman Vestal or for gay Spanish 
lady, for dreamy German maiden and for haughty 
princess of yore. His early scores are, for the 
greater part, his best, with the one —— of the 
very pleasing and chaste ‘Jongleur de Notre-Dame’ 
(1902). Later, and for the plain reason that he 
never attempted to renovate his style, he sank into 
sheer mannerism. Indeed, one can but marvel that 
sO gifted a musician, who lacked neither indiv iduality 





, Dr. Saint-Saéns was his un su mpetitor 





lady admirers.’ Hence the monotony of works in 


setting for contralto solo, chorus and orchestra, of 
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| _ es 
nor skill, should have so utterly succeeded in | ‘THE MUSIC MAKERS,’ BY EDWARD 
throwing away his gifts. Success spoiled him. As | ELGAR 
M. Claude Debussy once humorously remarked, | gondenae 
‘he fell a victim to the butterfly-play of fascinating | Elgar’s new work, ‘The Music Makers’, 
| 


the greater part of which he sedulously resorts to | 


Hence, also, 
the actual 


never-failing devices. 
For if 


his favour 
the ‘superficial versatility.’ 


progress of musical art during the past forty years | 


(and indeed he has taken 
modern music), the 


left Massenet unmoved 
no part in the evolution of 


success of certain works appears to have influenced | 


inducing him to attempt 
manner if not in style. 


him not inconsiderably, 
a number of changes in 
Thus, at a time when Wagner’s dramas were 
becoming the order of the day in Paris, he 
wrote ‘Esclarmonde,’ in which the example of 
‘ Lohengrin’ is easily traceable. 
Italian ‘ver 
appearance in 1894 of ‘La Navarraise,’ and in 
‘Sapho’; and Humperdinck’s ‘ Hansel 
und Gretel’ seems to have prompted him to write | 
*Cendrillon’ (1899). 

The earnest ideals, the thirst for progress that 
are inseparable from genius remained unknown to | 
him. He directed his ambitions towards a less 
distant goal. He wrote for his time, and his time 
has repaid his labours well, as appears from the 
history of his life and deeds. Avoiding arduous 
roads, well satisfied with what was within his grasp, 
he remained untormented by doubt or by longing. 
As a man he was not only kind, but courteous and 
eager to court favour, lavish in praise upon all 
young composers or artists who came into contact 
with him. 

He held the position of Professor of Composition 
at the Paris Conservatoire until 1896, his principal 
pupils being Alfred Bruneau, Gustave Charpentier, 
Gabriel Pierné, Xavier Leroux, Paul Vidal, Georges 
Marty, Lucien Hillemacher, and Augustin Savard. 

He can hardly be said to have exercised a 
wholesome influence as a teacher, and generally 
speaking, such of his pupils as have displayed more 
than ordinary merits as composers did not follow 
his example. In the works of M. Alfred Bruneau, 
for instance, no trace of Massenet’s methods is to 
be found, except for a few melodic mannerisms. 
Not even as much remains in those of M. Pierné | 
or M. Savard. 


istic’ 


1897 of 





In addition to the works mentioned above, 
Massenet wrote the following: ‘ Bérangére et 
Anatole’ (1876), ‘Hérodiade’ (1881 ; London Opera | 


House, 1911), ‘Le Cid’ (1885), ‘ Le Mage’ (1891), | 
‘Le Carillon’ (1892), ‘Grisélidis’ (1901), ‘Chérubin’ 
(1905), ‘Ariane’ (1906), ‘ Bacchus’ (1909), ‘ Don 
(Juichotte’ (1910; London Opera House, 1912). 
The funeral of M. Massenet took place at 

Egreville on August 17, and in accordance with the 
composer’s wishes, was simple in character. Only 
members of the family were invited. Wreaths were 
sent by the Prince of Monaco, M. Gunsbourg | 
(director of the Monte Carlo Opera), and by | 
M. Carré (for the Opéra-Comique). F 


The popularity of | to-day is 
opera helps to account for the | generations past ; to-morrow will bring into being 


Arthur O’Shaughnessy’s* poem ‘We are the 
| Music Makers *__ig interesting and welcome not 
| only for the fine musical expression that abounds 
in it, but for certain very effective innovations jn 
the matter of structure. 

| The ‘motif’ of O’Shaughnessy’s poem is the idea 
|that the poets—the music makers and dreamers— 
are really the creators and inspirers of men and 
| their deeds, and the true makers of history and of 
| human societies. Their dreams and their visions 
|are the foreshadowings of what the rest of mankind 
|are predestined to work out in endless conflict 
the realisation of a dream of the 





the dream of to-day : 
We are the music makers, 
And we are the dreamers of dreams, 
Wandering by lone sea-breakers, 
And sitting by desolate streams ;— 
World-losers and world-forsakers, 
On whom the pale moon gleams : 
Yet we are the movers and shakers 
Of the world for ever, it seems. 


Cities and empires, and the death of empires, are 
their work: Nineveh was built with their sighing, 
and Babel with their mirth: 

For each age is a dream that is dying, 

Or one that is coming to birth. 


Soldier, king, and peasant are their instruments 
‘ working together in one’ 

Till our dream shall become their present, 

And their work in the world be done. 


These have no knowledge of the work they are 
doing ; it lies alone in some man’s dream, whose 
words kindle flame in men’s hearts. The poet 
conceives and shapes : the busy, striving multitudes 
merely bring to pass: 
But we, with our dreaming and singing, 
Ceaseless and sorrowless we ! 
The glory about us clinging 
Of the glorious futures we see, 
Our souls with high music ringing : 
O men! it must ever be 
That we dwell, in our dreaming and singing, 
A little apart from ye. 
For we are afar with the dawning 
And the suns that are not yet high, 
And out of the infinite morning 
Intrepid you hear us cry— 
How, spite of your human scorning, 
Once mere God’s future draws nigh, 
And already goes forth the warning 
That ye of the past must die. 


rhe poet hails the ‘comers from the dazzling 
'unknown shore,’ bidding them renew the old 


world with the dreams of what is to be: 


* Arthur O'Shaughnessy (14 March, 1844—30 Jan., 1881) spent the 
uter portion of his short life, from the age of seventeen, in the service 
f the Library andthe Natural History Department of the British Mu seum 


om inner life is expressed in four volumes of verse—the ‘ Epi 
yman * (1870), ‘ Lays of France’ (1872), ‘Music and Moonlight’ (1574) 
es ‘Songs of a Worker’ (published posthumously in_ 1881). I a 
ritical 7 oe uisement of him the re may be referred to the art 
lition of the * Ency« lia Britannica. 
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You shall teach us your song’s new numbers, 
And things that we dreamed not before : 

Yea, in spite of a dreamer who slumbers, 
And a singer who sings no more. 






The composer, as he tells us in an introductory 
note, has interpreted O’Shaughnessy’s Ode broadly, 
including among these creative dreamers and 
seers ‘not only poets and singers, but all artists 
who feel the tremendous responsibility of their 
mission to “‘renew the world.”’ Artistic creation, 
as so many of the great artists have told us, is a 
process of sorrowful spiritual birth. Elgar speaks 
of the changing moods of his music to the poem— 
‘moods which the creative artist suffers in creating 
or in contemplating the unending influence of 
his creation. Yes, suffers; this is the only word 
| dare to use, for even the highest ecstasy of 
“ making,” is mixed with the consciousness of the 
sombre dignity of the eternity of the artist’s 
responsibility.’ 
music is mainly sad, though there are enthusiastic, 
ioyous, and even frenzied moments. 
' While the bulk of the music is new, the 
composer has made apposite and eloquent use 
of themes from other works of his, and of phrases 
of ‘The Marseillaise’’ and ‘ Rule, Britannia.’ The 
theme of the * Enigma’ Variations is used more 
than once, the composer’s reason being that ‘it 
expressed when written (in 1898) my sense of the 
loneliness of the artist as described in the first six 
lines of the Ode, and, to me, it still embodies that 
sense. At the end of the full score of the 
Variations, I wrote: ‘‘* Bramo assai, poco spero, 
nulla chieggio (‘lasso).” This was true in 1898, 
and might be written with equal truth at the end 
of this work in 1912.’ 

Finally he says: ‘ The mainspring of O’Shaugh- 


ceasing change ; it is the duty of the artist to see 
that this inevitable change is progress. 
deep sense of this trust, I have endeavoured to 
interpret the Ode as shewing the continuity of 
art, “in spite of a dreamer who slumbers, And a 
singer who sings no more.”’ 

The work commences with an orchestral prelude. 
The first theme, which is frequently wrought into 
the later tissue, is of a passionate and troubled 
character : 
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it undergoes a 
it may be taken 


In some of its later statements 
change of mood, but in the main 








Hence the atmosphere of the| 


nessy’s Ode is*the sense of progress, of never-| 


With a| 





as symbolising the sadness and spiritual unrest that 
the composer associates with the artist and his 
creative gift. si 

It is immediately followed by a second theme: 
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is also associated with the poet’s mission, but, as 
| the melody will indicate, with the more consoling 
and hopeful aspect of this. Whereas No. 1 
always used in the form of an_ orchestral 
commentary, Nos. 2 


is 


and 3 are sung by the solo 
voice to various words, besides being heard in the 
orchestra as accompaniment to certain choruses. 

After No. 3 has risen to a climax and died away 
again, the ‘ Enigma’ theme is heard singing in the 
‘celli and violas (affrettando) : 





| 








its development being interspersed with snatches 
of No. 1. The turmoil of the music is gradually 
tranquillised ; and after a quiet ending to the 
prelude, the chorus strikes in softly with the first 
lines of the poem : 
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At the word ‘dreams’ the 















































gently the theme with 

Gerontius ’ opens : 
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while the two succeeding lines of the chorus 


(quoted above) are orchestrally accompanied at 
‘sea-breakers’ by a quotation from the music of 
one of the ‘Sea-Pictures,’ and followed by a soft 
and expressive echo of the ‘ Enigma’ theme. 

The contemplative mood of the chorus is 
maintained in the two next lines, but at the words 


‘Yet we are the movers and shakers Of the 
world the expression hardens, and 
the music culminates in an f/f outburst for the 


voices, accompanied by a theme in the orchestra : 
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that occasionally used later as a symbol of 
power. 


Once more, however, the mood becomes tinged 
the ‘Enigma’ theme steals in again | 
towards the end of the stanza, and is followed once 
more by No. 1. 

The lines that follow describe the building of 
great cities and glorious empires by the might of 
the poet’s dreams. ‘They are mostly set to vigorous | 
choral music (ad/legro, con fuoco), the rhythm, and 
occasionally the melodies, suggesting those of the 
original ‘Music Makers’ theme (No. 5). Both 
No. 1 and No. 6 are worked into the orchestral 
tissue at different times. 


with sadness : 


he words : 


And three with a new song’s measure 
Can trample a kingdom down. 


are accompanied by a mighty passage in contrary 
motion (///), the upper melody being written in 


hole-tone 
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‘Unearthly, impossible seeming’ 
in the orchestral part : 





1g12. 


orchestra breathes|(The same phrase is twice again used as a sor 
which the ‘Dream of|]of leitmotive of mortality,—at the words ‘Ang 


o’erthrew them with prophesying,’ and ‘Ye of th 


| past must die.’) 


During this chorus the opening phrases of 


|‘ Rule, Britannia’ and ‘ The Marseillaise’ are given 


out with great effect by the orchestra, pointing 
certain morals in the words. 
The succeeding lines : 


We, in the ages lying 
In the buried past of the earth, 
3uilt Nineveh with our sighing, 
And Babel itself in our mirth, 


are set spiritedly and characteristically, the words 
‘And o’erthrew them’ being accompanied, as 
already remarked, by No. 7. It is impossible to 
illustrate this part of the work by quotation, or the 
free and flexible choral writing in the succeeding 
stanza. 

The meditative mood of the commencement 
comes uppermost again with a return of No. 1, 
and the chorus strikes in once more with a slightly 
modified version of what may be called its 
‘motto’ theme (No. 5). 

The setting of the lines immediately following, stili 
lauding the creative power of the poets and music 
makers, is again too varied for either quotation or 
detailed analysis. (‘The first part is largely founded 
on the themes quoted as No. 2 and No. 3 
Mention must be made, however, of a striking 
choral and orchestral passage at the words 
it figures thus 





This theme is put to expressive use in the final 
pages of the Ode. 
At the words : 


They * had no vision amazing 
Of the goodly house they were raising, 


the solo contralto takes up the thought, mostly to 
the strain of Nos. 2 and 3. Then comes one 0! 
the most moving moments in the work. 

The composer has not hesitated, here and there 
to reinforce the general ideas of the poem by 
associating them with particular instances. Here. 
at the words: 


But on one man’s soul it hath broken, 
A light that doth not depart ; 

And his look, or a word he hath spoken, 
Wrought flame in another man’s heart, 
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he makes a pointed and eloquent reference to his 
old friend A. J. Jaeger: the noble ‘Nimrod’ 
Variation is given to soloist, chorus and orchestra, 
the melody merging imperceptibly into a theme 
from the Finale of the second Symphony that has 
always been a joy to many of us: 
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In the succeeding stanzas the poet again 
describes the realisation of the music makers’ 
dreams in human. life, and the setting 1s 


appropriately strong and animated. Prominent in 
the tissue is a typical Elgarian theme that 1 
afterwards employed several times to symbolise 
the fulfilling of the dream 


In the midst of the working out of these bold 
ideas the chorus twice interjects effectively its 
original ‘music makers’ theme (No. 5). 

A re-entry of the passionate, unrestful No. 1, 
followed by No. 8, recalls us to the main mood of 
the Ode; and during the following chorus, with 
the words (quoted above) commencing : 


But we, with our dreaming and singing, 


we have another reminder of the sadness of the 
artist’s mission, the orchestra giving out a quiet 
reminiscence of the ‘Enigma’ theme. ‘The 
thought at this point,—that the artist and dreamer | 
must by his nature be ‘a little apart’ from the| 
mass of men—is given further point by two quiet 
quotations from the Violin concerto : 
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The lines : 
For we are afar with the dawning, 
And the suns that are not yet high, 
And out of the infinite morning 
Intrepid you hear us cry— 


begin on the pattern of the original ‘artists’’ theme 
(No. 5), but culminate in an exultant cry to the 
strain of the main theme of the Arst Symphony : * 


mn ‘to alla and, z 






[he troubled theme of the commencement 
(No. 1), when it recurs at this point, also takes on 
a sort of fiery exultation. The main ‘artists’’ 
theme (No. 5) is naturally the foundation of 
the lines : 

And already goes forth the warning 

That ye of the past must die, 


though there is a pause and a sudden hush at the 
last two words, followed by the ghostly downward- 
trailing line of the theme quoted as No. 7,—now, 
of course, Pianissimo, 

Then the contralto takes up the strain again. 
Apart from a burst of enthusiasm at the 


* These quotations from earlier works necessarily occupy a prominent 
space in this analysis, but the reader must be warned against thinking 
that they form anything more than episodes in the work as a whole. 


The great bulk of the music is quite new. 
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commencement, her music is couched in a 
mostly quiet and thoughtful. The words: 





Bring us hither your sun and your summers, 






























































And renew our world as of yore ; 
You shall teach us your song’s new numbers, 


And things that we dreamed not before: &c., 


have as their thematic basis the themes quoted 
as Nos. 2 and 3. The chorus strikes in with 
the words: 


O men! l 


it must ever be 
That we dwell, in our dreaming and singing, 
A little apart from ye, 


and soloist and chorus jointly develop these ideas 
at some length. ‘Then we reach the final lines of 
the poem. ‘The tempo changes to molto denfo, and 
the soloist sings the words : 


Yea, in spite of a dreamer who slumbers, 


And a singer who sings no more, 
S = 


to the grave melody shown as No. 8, while the 
orchestra answers with the ‘Novissima hora’ theme 


from ‘Gerontius.’ The following quotation takes 


up the melody at the point where it ceases im No. 8, 
and shows the exquisite aptness of the ‘Gerontius’ 
citation : 
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Che chorus mournfully echoes the words ‘no more,’ 


and the orchestra steals in with the gray-tinged 
theme quoted as No. 1. The ‘Gerontius’ theme 
is again dwelt upon impressively for a moment ; 


then the chorus brings the work to a solemn 
und barely perceptible end with the softest of 


reminiscences of the opening words—‘ We are the 
music makers,’ &c., sung to its original setting 
(No. s). 
ERNEST NEWMAN. 

|‘’The Music Makers’ will be performed for the 
first time, on Tuesday evening, October 1, at the 
Birmingham Musical Festival. Sir Edward Elgar 
will conduct, and Miss Muriel Foster will 
the alto solo part. 


sing 


Mr. C. H. M ody, organist of Ripon Cathedral, has been 
appointed conductor of the Huddersfield Glee and Madrigal 
Society, the oldest organizations of its kind in the 


one ol 


country. 


mood 
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THE FUTURE OF CHAMBER-MUSIC. 
By RuTLAND BouGHTON. 
I. 

Of late years it has been a subject for frequent 
comment that chamber-music has ceased to develop. 
From Haydn to Tchaikovsky it grew side by side 
with the symphony; all the great symphonists were 
also writers of string quartets and pianoforte trios: 
their powerful emotions were expressed in ful] 
orchestral colour, their more intimate emotions in the 
delicate tints of the string quartet and its congeners, 
But then comes a distinct pause in chamber-music. 
The symphonic tree sends out all sorts. of fresh 
branches in the form of symphonic-poem and 
choral symphony ; and the same broadly-sweeping 
instrumental spirit spreads itself into the domain 
of opera, for in the works of Wagner more 
especially we are faced with a musical development 
which is as symphonic as it is dramatic. When 
Wagner declared that the incorporation of words 
with the symphonic-form had sounded the death- 
knell of the symphony as it was then known, he 
was much derided ; and to this day wiseacres are 
not wanting to point out that Brahms and others 
have since written valuable music in that same 
form. But great minds intent on an obvious main 
principle are no sticklers for details of exception, 
and Wagner’s dogma is sufficiently substantiated 
by the facts as they stand. From Haydn to 
Beethoven the symphony developed as a form. 
No symphony written since Beethoven offers any 
further constructive development in the same 
direction. Brahms, the most perfect of the 
post-Beethoven symphonists, gets no further than 
the systematised four movements, with their 

orthodox details of first and second subjects, free 


| fantasia, and the rest ; and in the others the disin- 


tegration of the symphonic-form, already present 
in the later works of Beethoven, proceeds with 
considerable rapidity. Liszt, Berlioz, Tchaikovsky, 
and Richard Strauss deal with the form in 
such a way that the title ceases to have any 
meaning. ‘Tchaikovsky, least heterodox of the four, 
writes works which might as fitly be called French 
overtures or (in the Bach sense) as 
symphonies (in the Beethoven sense). It is not 
necessary to labour the point ; nor, indeed, need 
it have been referred to at all, if some quite 
unnecessary dust had not been raised in anti- 
Wagnerian quarters with a view to discrediting the 
dramatic values, as opposed to the purely sensuous 
values, of music. ‘This fact stands out clearly: 
that in making music the more ready vehicle for 
expression of human feeling, Beethoven was 
obliged to violate the formulas of sonata or 
symphony-form ; and as he dealt more completely 
with emotional expression, so did he find himself 
getting nearer and nearer to the realm of definite 
external thought, until he made that colossal 
experiment of uniting the symphonic-form with the 
definite intellectual concepts of poetic art. 
Personally, I think Wagner was right in regarding 
the ninth symphony as the end of ‘pure music.’ 
That Beethoven proceeded thereafter to write 
another ordinary symphony proves nothing. From 
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the point of view of orchestral development both ‘of the form itself. The form has, for the time 
the fourth and the eighth symphonies are reactions. | being, become definitely crystallized; and this 
As the fourth symphony was to the third, and the |indicates either that the need of chamber-music 
eighth to the seventh, so the tenth might have/no longer exists, or that whatever need there be is 
been to the ninth. Such speculation helps in noja thing apart from the life of to-day. Now this 
way to an understanding of those inner emotional | may be a good thing or a bad thing; in either case 
forces which cause the normal growth of the form|it is worth understanding. We should not allow 
in Beethoven’s hands to become increasingly plastic, |the most delicate and refined form of music to 
responding as to its shape more and more readily | pass from us without knowing the reason. 

to the growing emotional demands of Beethoven’s| What chamber-music is we may learn from its 
nature. And just to this plasticity no later/name. It is the music of home and intimacy. 
symphonist has contributed one jot. Whatever of|‘That realised, we may understand part (at any 
true symphonic development exists to-day occurs|rate) of the reason for its decadence. Men and 
in the symphonic-poem and the music-drama.|women live less at home than they did of old; 
The ‘Heldenleben’ of Strauss and the second act of | consequently emotion is more general, less intimate. 
‘Tristan’ are in the direct line of symphonic descent. | The delicate and subtle shades of feeling which 
Such music is as clearly evolved from the! generated the chamber-music of the 18th century 
symphonies of Beethoven as they in turn were|are not so easily available for the modern 
derived from the Suite of dances. Whatever is| composer. 

good and permanent in the work of the s) mphonists | Nevertheless, through the coarse fibre of the 
from Haydn and Strauss, derives not from the | present age there runs a strong, noble thread of gold, 
conventional form but from the association of|which will probably bind the whole modern life 
that form with life itself—with the desire to find al with the spirit of loveliness. ‘The passion of 
means of expression for the varying tides of human} Whitman and Swinburne, the mighty force of 
feeling and imagination. Under the stress of that} Wagner and Strauss, the mystic visions of Watts and 
desire the form undergoes many modifications of the blatant vulgarity of Manet—all these are fitting 
shape according to the informing spirit ; but such | revelations of ‘the modern world; and they bear 
variation no more cuts off the living art from its| with them the power to weld this fierce struggling 
ancestral line than variations of feature and/life into a thing greater than the world has ever 


physique deprive a child of its forefathers. known before. But the more completely the value 
of beauty is recognised in the world we are 
II. making, the more surely will each individual soul 


But while the symphonic tree has been sink in upon itself, and in the repose of 
developing luxuriant branches in the form of|comparative loneliness find a refining power 
symphonic-drama, choral symphony, and music-| wherewith to counteract the coarsening, and even 
drama, chamber-music has remained at a standstill. | brutalising, influences of mob-thought. Every 
As pure lyrical expressions the chamber-works of | great artist has a holy love for little things. The 
Brahms, Dvorak, and Tchaikovsky are valuable ;|fierce Swinburne of the ‘Songs before Sunrise’ 
but they open out no fresh vistas. As expressions | melts to reverence in his ‘ Baby Songs.’ The rough 
f living feeling they are, if we care to face the|stormy Wagner of ‘The Ride of the Valkyries’ 
facts, less vital than the later quartets of Beethoven. | becomes quiet and tender in the ‘Siegfried Idyll. 
He, the last of the writers of great chamber-music, |The sky-raptured Watts settles into childlike 
here as elsewhere intent upon the problem of| humour in ‘Good luck to your fishing.’ And while 
making an abstract art a factor in everyday life,|the mighty, violent spirit of these times prefers, 
necessarily developed the form of the string quartet|as it ought, a mighty, violent art, the day 
according to his momentary need for emotional|cannot be far distant when strength of passion 
expression. If we compare his quartets with his| will be accounted dangerous unless it be balanced 
symphonies, we find that whereas both have their|by strength of restraint, and the valour of strife 
origin in the sonata, each undergoes a different|despicable unless it can pass into the valour of 
method of development, until ultimately the smaller|peace. If restraint and peace have not the 
and intimate form diverges from the original stock | exhilaration and glory of the storm, they have 
much more definitely even than does the symphony. | subtle beauties for which sooner or later the 
The later Beethoven symphonies, notwithstanding | stormiest souls will most thirst. And such intimacy, 
all their growth and eccentricity, are much nearer | delicacy, and subtlety are to be best expressed in 
to the statuesque symphonic-form of Mozart|chamber-music. The union of a few intimate 
than are the later Beethoven quartets to Mozcart’s | friends in the seclusion of an ordinary home can rise 
chamber-music. But while Wagner and Strauss |to its most perfect rapture in the string quartet. It 
have carried the symphony into new spheres, |is a kind of music which sounds thin and vapid ina 
nearly all the post-Beethoven quartet writers are|concert-hall. However full atone the players obtain 
reactionaries, and nearer to Mozart in spirit and in| they are at a disadvantage in a room comfortably 
orm than to the works which immediately | seating more than a hundred persons. Indeed, if 
preceded them. Grieg, Smetana, and Debussy | the music is to have that degree of intimacy which 
have added variety to the delicate colouring of the lit needs, it will be given in an ordinary room 
string quartet, but no composer has been moved | where people regularly live. That will mean rather 
irom within to make a more living and real thing! more carpets and curtains than in a concert-hall, 
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so that a room smaller even than the one already | —unless, perhaps, we except the drama of the 
indicated will be no disadvantage. The players | Greeks. 
should never need to give the sense of striving} Now what has been done with orchestral ar 
to make tone. They must always deal with soft|/can be done with chamber-music. So I sugges 
rather than loud effects. ‘To see four players of|the following lines of development for those 
stringed instruments leads one to expect only a} musicians who would preserve the most subtle and 
small volume of sound. A roughness of bowing, | delicate fragrance of their art : 
which may be well enough, and even occasionally} 1. To associate the forms of chamber-music. 
necessary, in the orchestra, is incompatible with the | and especially the string quartet, with definite ideas 
refinement of chamber-music. The timbre resulting | laid down by title or emotional programme—to 
from the easy, unforced emotional playing of a/| write, in fact, tone-poems for concerted music in 
few fiddlers in a comparatively small room has|the chamber. ‘The ideas chosen for association 
a spiritual quality which can be heard under no| must of course have that quality of intimacy and 
other circumstances; and if that refinement be | subtlety which will render them appropriate. Dr 
missing the whole ra/son d’étre of the thing has| Walford Davies has done something of this sort in 
gone. It was entirely missing from the last|his ‘Peter Pan’ Suite. The nursery is part of 
much-belauded performances of the Joachim| that domestic life for which chamber-music can do 
Quartet in the old St. James’s Hall. But since}much; which parenthetically suggests _ that 
those days a new era has been inaugurated. The| Strauss’s ‘Sinfonia Domestica’ had more fittingly 
Broadwood Concerts, the Wessely, Walenn, Motto, | been conceived as a Quartetto Domestico! But 
London, Catteral, and other quartets are on the| the matter can be carried much further, and into 
move. No one will accuse these bodies of being | more spiritual and less fantastic paths. 
intent on the commercial side of things. String-| 2. ‘Io give to chamber-music vocal and even 
quartet playing does not pay; consequently only the | (in a quiet way) dramatic value. The only works 
finest artists take it up. But the mere playing of a| of this kind known to me are Dr. Walford Davies's 
few established quartets will not rekindle the embers ‘Prospice,’ for baritone and string quartet; the 
of this form of music. The two main things to be|}same composer’s Pastorals for vocal quartet, 
fostered are frequent performances in thousands of | string quartet and pianoforte ; and two dramatic 
homes by students and amateurs, and a new | works of my own—‘The Chapel in Lyonesse,’ 
development of the art-form itself as the zsthetic| for three voices, string quartet, and pianoforte, 
needs of the time may suggest. The first of these|and ‘The Daughter of the Sun,’ for reader, 
is, I think, already to be noticed ; the second has | two singers, and string quartet. Having experi 
yet to be considered. |mented in this direction myself, I can perhaps 
give some record of results. The piece involving 
aI. |a reader is not satisfactory, and will have to 
We have seen that although Beethoven in his| be remodelled; the speaking-voice breaking in 
Symphonies afforded new vantage ground for | upon the music spoils the hypnotism without 
Wagner and Strauss, he was the last writer of| which art cannot exist. The other piece has so far 
chamber-music to develop the quartet-form to any| seemed satisfactory. Thus Mr. Ernest Newman 
We have also seen| wrote after a recent performance: ‘The 
that his development of the intimate art was if| combination of the vocal and instrumental factors 
inything more far-reaching than his development | is as new as it is effective ; each is always lending 
of the symphony ; and that every divergence from | a strange impressiveness to the other.’ 
the sonata formula was due to a greater intensity| I do not apologise for thus referring to my own 
f feeling consequent upon the art being fertilized | works in this matter, because apart from Dr. Davies 
by definite external thoughts. But there is this|no other composer known to me has followed any 
great difference between his work in these separate | definitely new line in this branch of music. Nor 
spheres: to the symphony he brought the/do I regard anything yet in existence as more than 
suggestiveness of title and programme, and finally | a hint of what can be done. Dr. Davies himself 
the clarifying influence of poetry ; the quartet he|has written no developed organic work in this 
left in the comparative dusk of pure music. The|style, and satisfactory chamber-music can no 
forms of the final quartets are obviously dictated|more be made out of detached items than can 
by the exigencies of thoughts which music by satisfactory orchestral music. The difficulty which 
tself is powerless to reveal; but he gives us only composers of this new art have to d val with is how 
one or two indications of the inspirational ideas, | to introduce the vocal element organically ; a mere 
and never does he indicate the musical scheme | song or vocal quartet with glorified accompaniment 
by the sure-pointing finger of the poet. In the| will by no means solve the problem. 
beginning was the word, and so long as man has 


degree worth consideration. 


intellect as well as feeling, so long will he demand 


the word to feed his brain even as music feeds | A provisional programme of the Leeds Triennial Festiva! 


his heart. By means of the written word Liszt, 
Berlioz, and Strauss have given the symphonic 
spirit a new life of its own ; by means of the sung 
word Wagner has caused the symphonic spirit to 
serve our spiritual needs as never did art before it 


|of 1913 has been made public. The conductors engaged 
lare Mr. Nikisch, Sir Edward Elgar, and Dr. H. P. Allen. 
| The programme is expected to include Bach’s B minor 
| Mass, ‘The dream of Gerontius,’ Verdi’s Requiem, * Fin 
| Heldenleben’ and ‘ Elijah.’ 
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THE CHINESE AND THEIR MUSIC. 
By A. CoRBETT-SMITH. 


It would seem but in accord with Chinese 
traditions—a people amongst whom paradox and 
contradiction reign supreme—that the first really 
authentic record of the existence of their musical 
art should be an account of its destruction. The 
story has often been told how the Emperor Tsin 
Chi Hwangti (c. 200 B.c.) decreed that Chinese 
history should begin from his own reign ; and how, 
acting upon the advice of his prime minister, he 
caused all historical, scientific and artistic literature 
to be destroyed. So perished all the ancient 
music, or most of it, and one imagines that the 
office of Hereditary Court Music-Master (it sounds 
like Hans Andersen) must have been anything but 
a sinecure during the succeeding half-century. 
You picture him, absolutely ignorant of his art, 
attempting to teach his pupils, inventing one day 
and forgetting the next. 

It is, however, safe to assert that music, singing, 
and dancing, were in constant request for ritual and 
festival from the earliest dawn of Chinese history. 
Indeed, it is possible to fix an approximate date, 


gc. 2600, and say that Chinese music then began 


to take definite shape. Ancient writers are all 
agreed in praising the art: that ‘it produces 
inexpressible sensations of pleasure,’ and so forth. 
And here it may be observed that in the Chinese 
mind, to-day, poetry and music are 
indissolubly united: the latter is incomplete 
without the former. Similarly, it is most difficult 
to obtain the melody, without the words, of a 
folk-song from the old English country folk. 

But while strenuous efforts have been made 
through succeeding dynasties to revive the ancient 
music or to create new systems, no great measure 
of success has been won. Like the calling of the 
the practice of music has fallen into 
disrepute ; both are looked upon in the light of 
accursed things. And yet the drama in China is 
pre-eminently the one form of national amusement. 
Once again a paradox. 

Without going deeply into abstruse theories of 
musical and their problematic 
a somewhat dull subject—it may be of 
interest briefly to consider some characteristics, 
and especially the romantic origin of the primal 
scale. Musical theory among the Greeks appears 
to have originated in note divisions obtained by 
‘stopping’ strings ; the Chinese obtained theirs by 
bamboo pipes. The many similarities between the 
Grecian and Chinese scale-systems gave rise to the 
theory that the former nation borrowed from 
the latter. But the Chinese scale appeared two 
centuries after the Grecian. And yet again we 
have to remember the ‘ Burning of the Books’ in 
BC. 221. Some say that so-called modern 
Chinese music came by way of Bactria, a Greek 
Kingdom founded in b.c. 256. The whole subject 
is so full of conjecture, and likely to remain so, 
that no definite assertion can be made. Nor, 
indeed, does it greatly matter. 

B 
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actor, 


Chinese scales 
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| It is, however, certain that in very early days the 
|Chinese evolved an octave of twelve chromatic 
| semitones by means of varying lengths of bamboo 
|tubes. A particular length was selected to sound 
‘a fundamental tonic-note (the corresponding 
Western notation is uncertain), and the definite 
method was then adopted of proceeding to the 
remainder by arithmetical progression, or in a 
proportion of 3 to 2. Thus the second pipe 
measured two-thirds the length of the first, and the 
note emitted was a perfect fifth higher. Again, 
another similar length was cut, but the fifth 
obtained was considered as too remote from the 
|tonic. ‘The tube was accordingly doubled, and a 
| note an octave lower was produced. The following 
scale in Western notation, taking C as the toni 
for the sake of clearness, although LD would 
probably approximate more closely, will show the 
sequence of the remaining notes : 

BES) SCALE. 


ANCIENT LUS (BAMBOO TI 


chu 


| It must, however, be noted that omy the tonic and 
fifth are in perfect accord with the Western scale, 
the remaining notes being too sharp. 
| A great many modifications and amendments 
| were effected by evolution of time, for the Ming 
lynasty found a simple pentatonic scale in general 
use—C D FG A C D—and this scale is the one 
now usually adopted, although one of seven notes 
is theoretically admitted. 

Needless to say, the Chinese have no system of 
staff notation. ‘The characters for the several 
notes of a piece are written in vertical columns 
from right to left exactly as a letter or book is 
written. A character seems to indicate not only 
the note, but its probable pitch. ‘There is nothing 
/to indicate the time-value of a note, nor are there 
| such things as ‘ rests,’ so that the mode of perform- 
ance is practically according to the taste of the 
individual, or in accordance with tradition. No 
wonder that Chinese music has ever remained a 
sealed book to the Western mind. With regard to 
time measure, the only one properly recognised is 
4 4 or 2/4, but I have taken down two or three 
| melodies which are certainly in triple time. The 
|Chinese have nothing to indicate accidentals, for 
|such are never used. Sometimes, at the beginning 
| of a piece, a certain ‘lu,’ or pipe tone, is indicated 
as a tonic-note. 

It has long become a commonplace remark that 
all forms of Western art and thought were 
anticipated in some form or another by the ancient 
Chinese and Egyptians. ‘The collection of national 
folk-song is a very ancient pastime. Cecil Sharp, 
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Vaughan Williams, and others in this country have 
been but treading the path which Confucius 
followed nearly 2,500 years ago. ‘That revered 
made many a long journey through the 
Empire collecting and writing down national lyrics, 

gs, and ballads, and this collection is one of 
the most treasured works in Chinese literature. 
All these ballads are in rhyme, for rhyme is an 
essential attribute of Chinese poetry, and the most 
beautiful treat of various phases of Nature, trees 
and blossoms, the changes of the year, clouds, and 
the windy hills. Others are tinged with 
melancholy, and evince a somewhat pessimistic 
view of human life. Others, again, partake of the 
philosophy of old Omar Khayyam-——‘ Come, fill the 
cup,’ and many a good drinking song is to be 
found. I quote the first three stanzas of a 
particularly charming specimen, ‘On drinking 
alone by moonlight,’ for which I am indebted to 


Mrs. Archibald Little : 


sage 


songs, 


flowers, and here is wine ; 
But where ’s a friend with me to join 
Hand to hand and heart to heart 
In one full cup before we part ? 


Here are 


Rather than to drink alone 

I'll make bold to ask the moon 
To condescend to lend her face 
To grace the hour and the place. 


Lo! she answers and she brings 
My shadow on her silver wings ; 
That makes three, and we shall be, 
I ween, a merry company. 


Unfortunately I can trace no music to this very 


favourite lyric. 

It is, I imagine, almost impossible to distinguish 
between a genuine Chinese folk-tune and the more 
modern music. The following melody of a song 


which I noted at a little village far up the Yangtsze | 


from two blind, itinerant musicians may quite 
reasonably be considered as old, although there are 
in it distinct traces of modern tendency. I quote 
it as being one of the best tunes I have heard in | 
China. Additional weight to the folk-song theory | 
is given by the fact that the ballad, which wasa very | 
long one, narrated the old and very popular legend of | 
‘The Herdsman and the Spinning Damsel.’ The | 
singer accompanied himself upon the ‘erhhsien ’ | 
(two-stringed violin), and his companion kept | 
up a monotonous rhythm upon a small drum. | 
I have, of necessity, slightly lowered the pitch of | 
two or three of the notes which, to the Western | 
ear, would otherwise sound horribly out of tune. | 
The wailing effect produced by the concluding SIX | 
notes was particularly striking : 








ga al 

| 
(ae SS Se 
= SS SSeS) 





Chinese music naturally falls under two heads— 
‘ Ritual,’ or music performed at court or religioys 
|ceremonies, and ‘ Popular,’ which includes all in 
use at domestic ceremonials, in the theatre ang 
street. The limitations of a short article preclude 
more than a passing reference to the former 
Mention should, however, be made of the nominal! 
official control of this ‘ ritual’ music. 

Under the Cabinet and Council of State there are 
or were, six Boards of Executive. Connected wit} 
the third of these, that of ‘ Rites,’ isa Board of Music. 
composed of a large number of officials whos 
duties are ‘to study the principles of harmony and 
melody, to compose musical pieces and _ form 
instruments to play them, and then to suit both t 
the various occasions on which they are required,’ 

Among the Chinese music is very  seldon 
practised asa recreation: in a sense it is considered 
rather contemptible. And yet music plays a most 
important part in all domestic anniversaries, festivals 
and funerals. Professional musicians, like actors, 
belong to the very lowest class of society—inferior 
to a ricsha coolie, for instance. 

I am indebted to M. Edmund Dulac for a ver 
| interesting piece of information respecting a much- 
| used Chinese funeral march, the melody of which 
|in a slightly different form, has found its way t 
| Europe, and is played by the bells of Toulouse or 

similar occasions. The people there use a patois 
song to this, which means ‘Get your shoes on 
For you must go—You must go, never to con 


back.’ The Chinese tune is this: 
@=65 (appro...) _ 
= =a a 
OF == ES SS SS 
= SSS 
vo - ee eee 


The Toulouse chime is somewhat as follows, the 
B flat giving a curious, ultra-modern touch to the 
tune: 


as aaa 
\ wee as 
i 2 _——e 
—_-?}— »—_ = —— Fe 
See nee aera sneer = 


The incidental music used in Chinese historical 
and domestic dramas is of particular interest, 
although it is more maligned by foreigners than any 
other form of the art. It appears to be of two kinds— 


® 
| 
TT 


|‘ Erh wang,’ used in the domestic drama, with an 


orchestra of flutes and strings, drums and gongs, 
and ‘Pang tzu,’ used in martial and _ historical 
scenes, with a similar orchestra, but without wood 
wind. By the character of the music, the changes 
of tempo, &c., the regular theatre-goer knows 
exactly what action to expect upon the stage. He 


|can tell to a nicety whether the general and his 


army are going to be victorious or no ; whether the 
village Romeo will be happily united to the maiden 
of his choice or will suffer a lingering death at the 
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hands of the local apothecary. Certainly the 
Chinese were the pioneers in ‘ programme’ music. 
I quote a few bars of a tune which was used in 
varying forms as a genuine ‘ leit motif’ throughout 
a certain modern Chinese play : 


Chinese music, as it still exists, can never be 
more than a curiosity, disagreeable or otherwise, 
to the foreigner. It is as incomprehensible as the 
inscrutable Chinese mind and character. One 
encounters so little pure, sequential melody in the 
songs and dances ; harmony and counterpoint are 
practically non-existent. An orchestra plays 
entirely in unison, with the rare exception of 
occasional thirds and fourths, and as the various 
instruments are not constructed with exact precision 
the intonation is generally most discordant. Then 
there is the uncertainty of a scale which contains 
neither third nor leading note, and also the fact 
that only the tonic and dominant sound in tune. 

But the social reform which is now spreading 
through China with such astonishing rapidity is 
beginning to extend to music also, at least in some 
of the great cities. A few months ago I was 
present at a concert given by Chinese lady students 
at which the programme was almost entirely 
Western. Gramophones and mechanical piano- 
players too are beginning to find their way into the 
homes of the wealthier Chinese. 

To appreciate in any degree the music of the 
Chinese we must first of all find ourselves in 
sympathy with the people. ‘To them much of it is 
very real and undoubtedly pleasing; at least it 
suffices for their needs. The Chinese have a very 
deep and sincere love for poetry, especially when 
allied with music. The fact that their songs do not 
conform to the canons of Western art should not 
necessarily give cause for condemnation. Confucius 
himself, who was certainly a musician, fully realised 
the value, both zsthetical and moral, of music. 
In concluding this brief and totally inadequate 
review I would quote two sayings of his upon the 
art. ‘The second may well prove particularly 
applicable to-day, even in this country : 

(Speaking of a piece of music): ‘It has all the 
excellence of the physical beauty of harmony, and 
also all the excellence of moral grandeur. But if 
aman is without moral character what good can 
the use of music do him?’ : 

‘In the practice of the art what is valuable is 
natural spontaneity. Also decoration and colour 
are matters of secondary importance compared 
with the groundwork.’ 
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Occasional Wotes. 


In the July-August (1912) issue of the Zeztschrift of 
the International Musical Society, Ernest Closson, the 
Secretary of the Belgian National Section, surveys 
musical life in Belgium. The following summary of 
the fourteen closely-printed pages of the article is 
given in English in the Zeztschri/t : 

The following are leading points: Belgians depend to 
an extraordinary degree on State initiative and support. 
There are in proportion to the area (about one-third 
that number of music 


Scotland) an enormous 


four Royal Conservatoires at Brussels, Liege, 


of 
schools : 
Ghent, and Antwerp; two Communal Conservatoires 
at Bruges and Mons ; some eighty minor academies. 
State aid pervades the system. As a consequence, in 
outside teaching even an accomplished artist is glad to 
get half-a-crown for a lesson. The public taste is sound 
and eclectic. The 
‘renaissance’ movement for reviving ancient music 


Professional puffing is discredited. 


The numerous choral Societies are 
Belgium is content 


has little vogue. 
recruited quite from the populace. 
with one musical newspaper, the excellent but small 
‘Guide Musical,’ Sunday weekly, in its forty-ninth 
year, editor Maurice Kufferath (b. 1852). 


Among the smaller items in this issue of the 
Zeitschrift we notice the activity of the Choral 
Society of Helsingfors, which is publishing early 
madrigals in a Finnish version. Among the 
composers mentioned are Morley and Dowland. 
Their delightful inspirations are now, it is stated, 
sung even by the village choirs of Finland. 


In our present issue (pp. 594-5) Mrs. Newmarch, in 
replying to a letter from Dr. Maclean which appeared 
in our August issue, amplifies the charge of Chauvinism 
she made inthe Adinburgh Review against the British 
branch of the International Musical Society in 
connection with the musical programmes offered at the 
Congress held in London last year. We think it is 
fair to Mrs. Newmarch to allow her to explain her 
views thus fully, although we have to note that her 
attack on the committee was made in a quarter where 
no answer was possible. We are glad that it does 
not appear to be necessary to go over the whole 
ground again, for it seems to us that Dr. Maclean 
has already dealt very effectively not only with the 
statements in the Fdinburgh Review, but by 
anticipation with Mrs. Newmarch’s justification of her 
position. But we feel bound to protest against Mrs, 
Newmarch’s statement that the committee in 
formulating their scheme were so paltry as to be 
‘intent upon going one better, &c.,’ and ‘that the 
sentiment of cut for cut lay at the basis of the whole 
policy.’ Mrs. Newmarch confesses that a cynical 
demon whispered the last thought to her, and we can 
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well believe that it came from this tainted 
source, but it would have been much fairer to 
those whose action she characterizes if she had 
sought more respectable inspiration. The dominant 
motive of the committee was to place before} 
their guests a scheme that would be likely to| 


interest them. It was felt that whereas an offer of a 
series of cosmopolitan programmes which practically 
would be slightly glorified Queen’s Hall concerts of a 
perfectly familiar character to everybody concerned, 
was not likely to achieve this purpose, a well-thought 


out series of performances historically illustrative of 


the art of the country being visited would be at once 
novel, attractive, and educational. If Mrs. Newmarch’s 
wretched demon who has played her such tricks had 
been a truthful one, our foreign visitors would by now 
at least have betrayed their disapproval of the fare 
provided. But what have we found? Here are 
quotations from what has been said by distinguished 
and representative foreign musicians whose sincerity 
even the demon dare not question : 

Vienna 


Professor Guido Adler 


On the Continent we seldom have an opportunity of 
hearing English music either classical or modern. In this 
respect the Congress has been instructive in reminding us 
that England has not only at different periods in the past 
achieved much in the development of musical history, but 
is also doing much honourable and valuable work in the 
present, while the outlook for the future is most hopeful. 

I should have preferred to hear in place of the Italian opera 
[* Rigoletto’) a national opera, classical or modern. 


And further, in the Weue /reie Presse, in the course of 
an interesting survey of English music prompted by 
the concerts given, he says : 

The Historical Chamber Music Concert showed us some 
of the splendid works that were written in the Restoration 
period following (Queen Elizabeth’s time. But the climax 
was reached with the Purcell scena incomparably sung by 
Miss Muriel Foster. We historians exchanged looks, and 
asked : Did the reforms of Gluck, a century later, show any 
advance in dramatic reality and soul-felt expression? Is not 
this command of vocal expression complete for all time ? 

Mons. M.-D. Calvocoressi (Paris) : 

To the stranger in quest of fresh knowledge, one of the main 
features was undoubtedly the series of concerts devised for 
the special benefit of members and affording the possibility 
of a survey of British music from its beginnings to the 
present day. The fact that modern British music was almost 
unknown to the great majority of the guests has been 
remedied as fully as possible. 


Professor Albert A. Stanley (U.S.A. 


It was a happy thought to make the musical part of the 
programme an outlook over the progress of English music. 
Covering centuries, as it did, it was an appalling task, and to 
say that it reflected great glory on those who so successfully 
grappled with the problem is to use an ordinary expression 
to characterize an extraordinary achievement. 


Dr. Jules Ecorcheville (Paris), in the course of a 
speech almost entirely devoted to comments on the 
English music presented : 


When we return to France we shall be inunduated with 
questions giving still further proof of the lively curiosity 
which our fellow-countrymen feel with respect to your Art. 
Your music is wholesome. It avoids that perpetual sense of 
irritation with which Continental music is afflicted, that 
aggressiveness which, in France at least, gives the impression 
that our music is always, so to speak, levelled vindictively at 


someone 


Dr. H. Leichtentritt (Berlin), the Signa/e : 

A long series of concerts gave us a valuable birdseye-view 
of the development of English music from the 15th century 
to the present time . 


And before all, Purcell, of whom we 
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know nothing in Germany, was shown to us as a musician of 
the first importance. Scenes from his dramatic works, church 
music and chamber music gave us an insight into his strep 
and versatility. [Much more space is devoted to comments 
on the music presented. ] 


Dr. Hermann Kretzschmar (Berlin 

I rejoice that the arrangements connected with this 
Congress will afford the foreign delegates an opportunity of 
hearing not only the best modern English music, but some of 
the great compositions of past times. We shall leave 
London and the Congress rich with new ideas, with ney 
experiences, and full of thankful feeling. 


It may be as well to add that the programmes 
included the works of seventy-five British composers 
and nineteen foreign composers. They were therefore 
|inclusively, but not exclusively British. Further, jt 
should be stated that many distinguished foreign 
musicians, including ‘leading creative artists,’ as 

| suggested by Mrs. Newmarch, were cordially invited, 
| but they were not able to attend. 

a 
| After many assurances of his determination and 
confidence, Mr. Hammerstein has at length decided 
to retire from his London operatic enterprise, the 
loser by some forty thousand pounds. Under all the 
| circumstances one is disposed to feel sorry for him, 
| but he will have none of our pity and _ proceeds, 
unchastened, to renew the operatic redemption 
of America. His latest if not last development 
is one to stagger musical humanity. He proposes to 
build over forty opera-houses in American towns and 
to give grand opera in them with his own companies. 
This will be ‘living wholly in the realms of grand 
opera’ with a vengeance. It may be added that 
moths, even with singed wings, often show a desire to 
live wholly in the realms of candle-flame. 





Richard Strauss’s latest work, which he has just 
completed, consists of incidental music to a German 
version, by H. von Hofmannsthal, of Moliére’s ‘Le 
bourgeois gentilhomme.’ It will be produced, in 
conjunction with Strauss’s new one-act opera, 
‘Ariadne on Naxos,’ at the Court Theatre, Stuttgart, 
on October 25. The announcement reminds us that 
we are getting as behindhand with Strauss’s works as 
we were before Mr. Beecham gave us ‘ Elektra’ and 
‘Salome.’ Will Mr. Beecham step in again ? 


A book entitled ‘An Adventure’ (Macmillan), 
published last year, has been widely read and 
discussed. It is an uncanny story of a_ vision 
alleged to have been seen by two English ladies 
whilst sight- (in fact, one may say second-sight), 
seeing in Versailles. We are told with circumstantial 
detail what befel the ladies when together they visited 
the Petit Trianon for the first time in their lives in 
1901. Whilst searching for their goal a_ strange 
feeling came over them, and a still stranger experience 
ensued. They saw a country house, many people 
dressed in unusual costumes—notably a lady whose 
dress is described as only the feminine mind could 
describe it—one man spoke to them excitedly ; and 
there were other comings and goings, including 4 
merry French wedding-party. After this the ladies 
took a real carriage—providentially hard by—and 
drove to a real hotel and had real tea. For some 
time they said nothing, even to one another, as to 
their weird experience, but when ultimately they 
compared memories, they arrived at the conclusion 
that the Trianon was haunted, for on inquiry it was 
quite evident that what they had supposed themselves 
to have seen was non-existent. Later, in 1902, one 0 
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the ladies ventured to make another visit to the spot. 
As she approached it the old feeling was renewed, and 
again an extraordinary vision of what is assumed to 
be past history, with all its life and movement, was 
experienced. On this occasion something occurred 
which specially interests us. Miss ‘Lamont’ (the names 
are not real, but the publisher vouches for the dona fides 
of the story) says : 

The crowd got scarce and drifted away, and the faint 
music as of a band, not far off, was audible. It was 
playing very light music, with a good deal of repetition 
init. Both voices and music were diminished in tone, 
as ina phonograph unnaturally. Zhe pitch of the band 
was lower than usual, The sounds were intermittent. 
[The italics are ours. ] 


The ladies were now convinced that they had been 
privileged to see Marie Antoinette and her environ- 
ment, and they set to work to examine the history, 
manners, costumes, and topography of the period, and 
they claim that the results of this investigation verify 
the truth of their story. 

Part of the evidence adduced to prove that 
happenings in 1789 had, as it were, been cinemato- 
graphed for their special benefit, is musical. It is 
fortunate for posterity and believers in reproductive 
manifestation of the departed that Miss ‘ Lamont,’ 
although betraying musical innocence in claiming the 
ability to detect that the pitch of the ‘band of violins’ 
sic) she heard was lower than usual (which implies 
that although she 4mew they were supposed to be 
fingering the instruments in, say, key E fiat, it sounded 
like D to her refined sense of pitch), she was able some 
time a/fer the event to write down from memory about 
twelve bars ‘ without the inner harmonies’ (by which 
we understand that she wrote the melody and bass— 
a circumstance that engenders a suspicion that the 
lady must have attended some musical appreciation 
classes), and at the pitch in which they were played. 
The music, which by a very curious oversight is not 
printed in the book, was submitted to an unnamed 
expert, who said that the bars could hardly belong to 
one another, but that the idiom dated from 1780. 
That was clever, to say the least of it, and moreover 
it fitted just nicely. He found a grammatical mistake 
in one bar, but what it was exactly is not revealed. 
Yet even this regrettable shortcoming in the music, 
as we shall see, also helps the verisimilitude of the 
story. A search was now made through a great deal 
of unpublished (why unpublished?) music in the 
Conservatoire de Musique at Paris, and it was 
‘discovered that the twelve bars represented the chief 
motives of the light opera of the 18th century, 
excluding Rameau and his “school” [why, O why! 
excluded !], and nothing like them occurred in the 
operas of 1815 onward.’ A miserably hard-up century 
when twelve bars can represent the chief motives of 
its light operas! But these bovrilised and ubiquitous 
twelve bars were found in Sacchini, Philidor, Monsigny, 
Grétry, and Pergolesi, which fact incidentally goes to 
show that plagiarism of the most flagrant description 
was rampant. But the crowning evidence is that 
grammatical mistakes were found in Monsigny and 
Grétry! This, of course, proves beyond dispute that 
the twelve bars are veritable old music, because, as 
stated above, it had been previously noted that they 
contained a grammatical blunder. Then we are treated 
~@ /a Bacon cypher —to the tracing in detail of the 
general and particular likeness of the twelve bars in 
specified works of the above-named composers, with 
the addition of Duni. In Grétry we are told solemnly 
that hidden consecutive fifths were found. How 


reprehensible, but still how prophetically thoughtful 
of him! 





garden. 
seeing a girl dancing on the court for which is Phobus fallen 
in love and who is now obliged to get the girl in the 
room. 
and the ladies are astonished about her beauty. 
hatring Esmeralda, perceiving her as rival. 
sash, embroidering from her for Phébus on the possession of 


with her husband. 
is waiting 
Quasimodo are entering through the window, the first 
promising Esmeralda to do her nothing. 
leaving the room, which Frollo is hiding himself behind a 
courtain. 
On the end of the song Frollo is stabbing Phébus and is 
flying through the window. 
is imprisoned as murderer of Phobus. 





Opera-goers should always take the precaution of 
acquainting themselves beforehand with the plots of 
the operas they hear, because it is notorious that 
otherwise the stage action of forty-nine operas out of 
fifty is exasperatingly unintelligible. This being so, 
we cannot but be grateful to industrious writers 
who compile guides for our benefit. But when the 
information is imparted in an intensely amusing 
manner, however unintentionally, we have 
additional reason for gratitude, and this we feel is 
due in connection with the ‘New Opera Glass,’ 
by Fr. Charley, published in ‘English’ by Feodor 
Reinboth, Leipsic. The stories of 110 operas are 
given in this handy booklet. We venture to quote 
two of the luminous gems of the series. 


ROMEO AND JULIA (Gounod). 

First Act : Palace Capulet. Masquerade. Capulet greeting 
his guests. He is introducing his daughter Julia. Romeo, 
a Montague, seeing Julia, is falling in love to her, which is 
returning by her without to know another. Romeo hears, 
that Julia the daughter of Capulet. Tybalt, the nephew of 
Capulet, is going ‘away with Julia ; Romeo crying: ‘God 
with you.’ Tybalt renown Romeo, the enemy of his house ; 


| the two are quarrelling, but Capulet smooths the quarrell. 


Second act : Pavillon in Capulets garden. Romeo singing 
from the love to Julia ; Julia going in the garden, singing 
also from the love to Romeo. Their hearths are finding 
togother and after lovely sweers are going from another. 

Third act: Romeo visiting Lorenzo, the monk, begging 
to help him to be united with Julia; he is ready for that 
and Romeo and Julia are becomes man and wife. In the 
battle with Tybalt he murdered him. 

Fourth act : Romeo and Julia are sweet united in the room 
of Julia ; beeing banished from the city he must fly. The 
dying father of Julia wished to see Julia as wife from the 
count Paris, but beeing Romeos wife Lorenzo is helping her 
from the fatal situation. 

Fifth act: Romeo enter ; he is seeing his wife Julia in the 
apparent death. In the meaning of her really death he is 
thrinking a bottle poison wishing to be united with her also 
in the death. In the same moment Julia awaked. Willing 
to fly the death is coming: Romeo falling, Julia takes the 
sword and murdered herselves. 

ESMERALDA (Ambroise Thomas). 

First act. Scene in the Court of wonders (Lodgings of 
the beggars) in Paris. The Chorus is greeting his King, 
who has condemned the poete Gringoire, who is imprisoned 


as spy, on dead, if no girl would choose him for her man. 


Only Esmeralda has some feeling for him, she is begging 
for his life. Gringoire is sauved ; but Esmeralda, for which 
is Frollo fallen in the deepest love, has her carry of, but she 
is liberating through the guards. 

Second act. Room on Fleur de Lys, opened on the 
Ladies in the garden. In the meantime ladies are 


Esmeralda and her husband are entering in the room 
Fleur is 
Discovering the 


Esmeralda, she is throwing him his infidelity. Esmeralda, 


molested by Fleur is seeking protection on Phébus and the is 
declaring the gipsy publicly as his bridegroom. 


Esmeralda’s lodge ment, where she is working 
The latter is going to bed ; Esmeralda 
the meantime Frollo and 


Third act. 

on Phébus. In 
Quasimodo is 
Phébus and Esmeralda sing together the duett. 


Guards arrives, and Esmeralda 


Fourth act. Esmeralda is condemned on dead ; Frollo is 


assuring her his live and is promissing her her liberty by 
accepting his love. 
Gringoire arrives, followed by Phébus. 
that Phébus is still living and enraged is rushing on Phobus. 


Esmeralda is relinquishing. Suddenly 
The priest must see 
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(Juasimodo looking out for that and observing Frollo, is 
warping himself between the both and is now stabbed 
instead Phobus. Frollo is reknown as murderer and is now 
imprisoned. Phdbus and Esmeralda embracing another are 
happily. 

[t will be obvious from the foregoing that the book is 
fully worth the half-crown it costs. 


It is encouraging to note that one of the most 
popular and at the same time most poetical and artistic 
songs of our time is ‘Son of Mine,’ the music of which 
s by Mr. William Wallace. It is a trite saying that 
imitation is the sincerest flattery, but in this particular 
instance the exemplification of the truth of the maxim is 
edifying ; for many gross and unblushing imitations 
of Mr. Wallace’s song exist. Someone, who shall be 
nameless, has sent us the following new version of the 
dea 
When you're running dry, 
Son of mine, 
Have a careful look at my 
* Son of mine.’ . 
here you'll find your inspiration, 
Drag in any poor relation, 
/fe won't mind the imitation, 
Son of mine. 


When you’re feeling glum, 

Son of mine, 
And ideas will not come, 

Son of mine, 
Study carefully ‘ The Rebel,’ 
Though it’s scarce ly worth a pe bble, 
Make your baritone a treble, 

Son of mine 


Air your bit of swank, 
Son of mine. 

It’s your own ; you need not than! 
‘Son of mine.’ 

Be it lass or girl or mother, 

Take my tune or any other, 

That will save a lot of bother, 
Son of mine. 


When vou steal the tune, 

Son of mine, 
Swear it was your mother’s croon, 

Son of mine. 
But /ha/ father* risked the halter, 
When with Chords he would not palter, 
Who are you to twist and alter 

*Son of mine’ 


GILES 
By H. 


Among the writers represented in the Fitzwilliam 
Virginal Book, Giles Farnaby stands out as a distinct 
and very attractive individuality. It is curious how 
some men have this peculiar quality, this gift of 
impressing one with the magic of their personality, 
while many others, of larger and ampler calibre, 
exercise comparatively little of the spell. Hazlitt, in 
a well-known essay, describes a symposium as to whom 
one would, if it were possible, call back from the vasty 
deep, that they might ; 


FARNABY. 


ORSMOND ANDERTON. 


“Come like shadows—so depart.’ 


The essay is a little stodgy, and Lamb is made to 
talk with the unlamb-like solemnity of an old tup; but 
there are many interesting points raised. When 
Newton and Locke were proposed Elia’s face assumed 
an expression which it might have worm after a dose 





last verse of the original. 


The father in the 


| of nasty medicine. In spite of his idolatry of 
Shakespeare, he rejected him : he had seen the Bard's 
| portrait ad nauseam on the stage, on bookstalls, jp 
| frontispieces, on mantelpieces. Milton, he feared, 
would appear starched and Puritanical, with precisian’s 
| band and gown. Many others were proposed, but his 
| choice was for Sir Thomas Browne, and Fulke Grevil 
| Garrick, too, Kit Marlowe, and a few other such 
|unorthodox worthies and unworthies were invited 
| so to speak, rather than the Olympians. In much the 
same vein Browning chose men like Abt Vogler 
and Sordello for his dramatic monologues rather thar 
|the recognised heroes. And this attitude is a quite 
| intelligible and natural one. It is pleasant sometimes 
to leave the open highways of thought, and wand 
| through the unfrequented lanes, just as one likes t 
moor one’s punt in a shady backwater away from the 
glare and traffic of the main stream. Just so, too, one 
|feels about Giles Farnaby. Who yearns to mee 
Handel, or Hummel, or Cherubini, those 7 major 
of their own day; yes,—shall we whisper the 
heresy ?—or even Beethoven, and many another of 
the orthodox and classical College of Cardinals 
Whereas the more unassuming men, men like Chopin, 
| Monteverde, or Couperin—could they walk into ow 
| study for an hour how pleased we should be ! 

Among such, all who have studied his unpretentious 
| pieces in the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book and felt their 
| curiously attractive individuality, would unhesitatingly 
place Giles Farnaby ; and the spell to conjure up this 
pleasant shade will soon in some sense be placed 
within the power of all by the publication (Novello & 
| Co.) during this month of an album of a dozen of his 
pieces edited by Professor Bantock. 

Of his life little is known. He came of a Cornish 
stock, and was apparently born about 1568-70, since, 
by his own account, he began the study of musi 
about 1580. In 1589 he was living in London, as 
|}we know from the churchwardens’ accounts of 
St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, a church connected als 
with Shakespeare, to whom a memorial window 
was put up some years ago. On July 7, 1592, says 
Wood's ‘ Fasti,’ he graduated at Oxford as Mus. Bac, 
‘stating in his sufp/icat that he had studied musi 
for twelve years.’ 

He evidently entered into the life of his time, and 
made a reputation in his art, for the large number of 
pieces in the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book is sufficient 
to attest their vogue and his popularity ; and wher, 
in 1592, Thos. Este (the assignee of Byrd in music- 
publishing) issued ‘The whole Booke of Psalmes, 
with music, engaging men of unchallengeable position 
to harmonize the tunes, Farnaby, with Dowland and 
Farmer, was among the number so chosen. He 
would be familiar with Byrd and all his set, such as 
Morley, Bull, and Gibbons, and since London was then 
smaller, and society more manageable, he would most 
| probably be brought into contact also with the group 
of poets and players taking part, possibly, in some 
of those far-famed meetings at ‘The Mermaid 
Shakespeare and the rest of them constantly needed 
songs and dances for their plays, and they would 
naturally turn to the skilled musicians, as is done 
at the present day. There are two or three ‘ Maskes 
by Farnaby in the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book, and 
these must almost certainly have been written for the 
stage in their first inception. The theatre with which 
Shakespeare was connected until 1599 was known 
as ‘The Theatre,’ or ‘ The Curtain,’ on the Shoreditch 
edge of London. The growing Puritanical influences 
then prevailed in getting the bear-gardens and 
theatres banished from the City boundaries, and 
Shakespeare’s company built ‘The Globe’ on the 
Surrey side ; and hither, doubtless, Farnaby, Dowland, 








and the rest of them must have resorted. 
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Sanaa 

In 1598 Farnaby published a book of ‘ Canzonets to 
foure Voyces, with a song of eight parts,’ with 
commendatory verses by Dowland and others. One 
of these, ‘Ay me, poore Heart,’ is transcribed in the | 


Fitzwilliam Virginal Book. In 1621 he contributed 
harmonies to some of the tunes in Ravenscroft’s 
‘Psalter. Two madrigals of his are known, ‘Come, | 


Charon, come,’ and ‘Construe my meaning’; and 
among the pieces in the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book is 
a transcription of a third, ‘ Daphne on the rainbow.’ 

It is, however, chiefly upon his pieces in this 
elebrated anthology that his reputation rests ; they 
have a simple charm and a naiveté which arrest all 
who make their acquaintance, and they are among 
the most attractive pieces in the collection. There | 
re fifty-one in all—three in Vol. i., and forty-eight in 
Vol. ii. Of these, the dozen in the album before us 
give a very good idea, and are as good a selection as 
could be made, though we may wish it had been 
possible to include one or two others, such as 
‘Spagnioletta,’ ‘Old Spagnoletta,’ ‘Woody Cock,’ 
the infectiously gay ‘Meridan Alman,’ and _ the 
‘Gigge,’ whose curious rhythmical structure Dr. 
Naylor discusses in his book on the collection. | 
‘Quodling’s Delight,’ too, is a charming piece, with a | 
strong family likeness to the old ballad, ‘ The oak, | 
nd the ash, and the bonny ivy-tree.’ 
number of the same editors ‘Old English Suite.’ 
rhe instrumental technique of the time was of course | 
still tentative, and many of the Virginal pieces consist 
of popular airs and madrigals arranged and ornamented 
with semiquaver passages. but Farnaby shows 
himself a forerunner of the romantic movement in 
his group of little pieces, quite in Schumann’s vein, 
given in this album—‘A Toye, ‘Giles Farnaby’s | 
Dreame, ‘His Rest,’ ‘Giles Farnaby’s Conceit,’ | 
‘His Humour,’ which are irresistible in their appeal. | 
They are delightful and individual pieces with a| 
poetic basis. ‘A Toye’ has a quaint and catching 
melody that also is irresistible. The ‘ Dreame’ has a 
tender vein of sentiment that will appeal to all ; in| 
fact, all the group have a distinct and arresting charm. | 
The ‘Galliarda,’ too, is interesting. The first strain, 
of eight bars, is a pleasant melody, distinctly in 
A minor. The second strain shows more of the modal 
idiom : the two strains are then subjected to variational 
treatment. ‘Rosasolis’ belongs to a type very 
common, as just stated, in the music of the period, 
being the transcription of a song (in this case evidently 
with a chorus) which is then, as in the case of the 
‘Galliarda’ and ‘Quodling’s Delight,’ subjected to 
variational treatment. This seems to have been the 
method, in fact, by which instrumental music was 
evolved and attained logical continuity. <A similar 
and particularly attractive case is ‘Old Spagnoletta,’ 
not given in this album. 
example, and is quite a catching, popular tune, distinctly 
in D,though subsequently modal characteristics appear. 
One quaint trait that is common to all the writers of 
the period is the striking of the key-chord (as we 
should call it) at the end, after the piece is over; much 
as reciters announce the title of their tale or poem at 
the beginning, many, in fact, do this at the end. 
_Interesting in another way is a group of ten 
Fantasias. They are not Farnaby’s most characteristic 
work, but are a valuable help to an understanding of 
the period. As hinted above, long instrumental 
pieces were always an embarrassment ; the writers 
hardly knew how to give them coherence. Orlando 
Gibbons’s fine ‘Fantasia of Foure Parts’ in ‘ Parthenia’ 
is the most successful achievement, even his own 
‘Fantasias of Three Parts’ for viols being less mature. 
Farnaby’s Fantasias have interesting points and fine 
passages, but on the whole they lack organic unity ; 


‘ Pawle’s Wharfe’ is another | 


| forbears. 





and in fact his mind seems hardly to have had the 





large architectonic quality needful for a pioneer in 


such an art. The specimen given in this album is 
perhaps as good a choice as could have been made. 


| The opening is imitational, almost fugal, but later on, 


as is the case in Gibbons’s just mentioned, the subject 
disappears, and fresh ones are announced and worked 
in succession ; so that organic coherence is rather 
wanting. 

Farnaby’s tonality, as already indicated, has a 
modern tendency. The modes, of course, were the 
musical language of the time, but in many pieces, 
as, ¢.g., the ‘Conceit,’ the ‘Toye,’ and ‘ Pawle’s Wharfe, 
he seems to jump clear into the modern key idiom. 

The appearance of this album is a symptom of a 
welcome awakening in the work of our musical 
The notation is modernised ; here and there 
a note or two is added in smaller type, where it 
seemed to be desirable for modern ears, though such 
cases are comparatively rare ; expression marks and 


|phrasing are added, the original being of course 


absolutely sterile of such a crop ; and Professor Bantock 
has added at the beginning a short biographical note, 
along with a few words of discussion of each of the 
pieces included. Altogether, the book brings this 
interesting writer within the reach of all, and unless 
we are much mistaken those who see it will find real 


It forms one | pleasure in making or renewing his acquaintance. 


APPETITE. 
SMITH. 


WAGNERIAN 
BERTRAM 


THE 
By 

At the 1911 Bayreuth festival the seat next to mine 
was occupied by a German lady, who was stout, 
comfortable, middle-aged and dressed in black. It 
would not have surprised me to learn that she was the 
widow of a successful Leipsic bookseller. Atleast that 
was my guess at her estate. In desultory conversation 
between acts I gathered that she was not at all happy. 
She had never liked Bayreuthas atown. She thought 
the food was bad and unreasonably expensive. She 
was quite alone, and suffered greatly from the heat. 
Her lodgings were uncomfortable. Except when she 
was in the theatre life appeared to be a burden to her, 
and yet ‘one had tocome.’ I asked if she was leaving 
at the end of that ‘Ring’ Cycle. She looked at me 
witha mildsurprise. ‘Oh, no,’ she said. ‘Iam staying 
to the end. I have tickets for all the twenty-four 
performances’! ‘This was startling enough, but when 
she went on to say that she always did that, whenever 
there was a festival, I could but regard her in a wholly 
new light, as one before whose zeal even my own 
enthusiasm was dwarfed into insignificance. 

And yet there are many such—not only in Bayreuth 
and Munich: they may also be encountered in the 
gallery at Covent Garden. Surely there has never 
in the whole history of musical and dramatic art been 
any phenomenon quite to be compared with the 
insatiable appetite of the present day Wagnerian. Can 
one conceive of any other dramatic representation 
which the average citizen would wish to see repeated 
seven times within a month, year after year, as my 
German friend sees ‘ Parsifal’? Looking back as I 
can do upon a record of one hundred and seven 
Wagnerian performances spread over some fifteen 
years, I ask myself why it is that I begin to show no 
signs of repletion, that I look forward to the second 
hundred, should it ever be completed, with the old 
zest ; why it is that at every stage, like Oliver Twist, 
I ‘ask for more? 

It is quite splendid that it should be so. We have 
ten great works of Richard Wagner's and there can 
never be another. We know the strict limits of the 


treasure that is to be enjoyed, and naturally at the 
outset we ask ourselves how long it will last us, how 
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soon the day will come when we have ‘ got through’ | enhanced by the different interpretations, which neve 
them all and lost our fine appreciation. But it seems, | fail to throw new light upon the way. When on 
to a great extent at least, to be true that we can both | conduc tor or one singer has given you all he has to 
eat our cake and have it, that we are not using up our | give, another may yet bring to light for you new gems 
treasure by repeated he: rings; rather that, in the jane it is a question if within the limits of a lifetime ajj 
earlier stages at any rate, we are continually adding | will be laid bare. 

to it. And here let me say that, for myself, 1 am I suppose it must be admitted that there ave some 
thankful to be one who assimilates music slowly. It} passages that one has ‘ got through,’ and which have 
seems to me that that very disability is a real and| nothing more to say, while what they have said 
le asset in this case. I do not believe that my | often no longer deeply interests one. The ‘ Bridal 
ompanion at Bayreuth or her many counterparts| Chorus’ from ‘Lohengrin’ is threadbare, perhaps. 
throughout the world are likely to be persons of a very | The march from the second Act of ‘ Tannhauser ’ has 
keen musical perception. For it stands to reason that | grown stale, and no longer does one quite rise to the 
f one is capable of swallowing a Wagner score whole, |‘ Star of eve.’ But if the second Act of ‘ Gétter. 
so to speak, and of grasping it in all its details after a | dimmerung’ has been found wanting, in the eyes of 
few hearings, one cannot enjoy, as I have done, the|one humble critic, the second Act of *Wallire’ has 
years of gradual discovery and of slow, persistent | painfully and by slow degrees risen to its just place 




















































































conquest. the order of merit. Alre: ady one may dimly fsa 
| believe that it is this process of assimilation by | time when Siegmund’s ‘Spring Song’ and Beckmesser’s 
degrees, this crescendo of understanding and | ‘Serenade’ will have to go. But opportunities are so 
appreciation, that accounts more than anything rare and the forces making for satiety work so slowly, 
else for the enormous appeal of Wagner’s music- | that one can still look forw: urd, as I do now, to the old 
dramas to the ordinary mai It is as if each of| familiar ‘Ring,’ after ten completed hearings of it, 
the great works stands in the beginning at a distance | Wondering wistfully if after all it may not “er some 
from him, and with each 1 pres¢ ntation he is able to fresh discoveries Only last time, in Munich, ame 
come a little closer and to enter into a greater|¥pon the most ‘bewi tching and unexpected bo of 
ntimacy with it. He is as one who draws away a| ¢vents in the introduction to ‘ Siegfried.’ 
veil, continually revealing something more Leyond. | . 


At his first performance he may be impressed with 
the drama as a whole and stirred by certain ‘ purple STRINDBERG’S INTEREST IN MUSIC. 
patches’ in the music,—the ‘ Prize Song’ or Wotan’s 
Abschied,’ let us say. He will hear more at a second 
sit, or at least more of what he hears will reach him 


The recent death of Strindberg removed one of the 
| most interesting personalities in the world of “yes 
As dramatist, novelist, poet, historian, he showed g 


and be ome intelligible. The blanks in the score will | of a high order. He was a remarkable man even ina 
egin to fill in for him. = What he hi id thought a long | country which has given to the world many remarkable 
and tedious | assage will become « oherent and worthy men, for small as Sweden is in territory, we must 

of attention, let us say. Well-known motives wil | not forget that to her we owe Runeberg, Swedenborg, 
+55. up in unexpected places. And so through | Rydberg, and a host of intrepid explorers. 

glorious process of invigorating discovery aed 


Strindberg almost rivals Swedenborg in the diversity 
of his interests. His studies were numerous and varied, 
and ranged from the Chinese language and national 
history to experimental chemistry and the social 

| problems which beset the modern world. Among 
these music held a foremost place. It is hardly 
mentioned in the available sketches of his career; 
| for he was not brought directly into contact with it, 
rhen again the Wagnerian, as the total number of | was Ibsen when he approached Grieg about he 
his performances mounts up and he may count himself |‘ Peer Gynt’ music. A setting has been made, | 
n some small measure a critic, is continually shifting | believe, of ‘ Lucky-Per’s Wanderings,’ but it is not 
his ground ; putting new values upon the different | widely known; hence the fact that one hears but 
cts, “diffe rent passages, and different works. Again | little of Strindberg in the vé/e of musician. He is, 
and again he will re-arrange the order, in his opinion, | however, like Nietzsche and Gainsborough in _ this, 
of the four dramas of the ‘Ring.’ ‘ Walkiire,’ which | that, though primarily absorbed by other studies, his 
ad completely bowled him over at the first cycle, | love of music was great and lifelong. 
lust give pride of place to ‘ Siegfried,’ and finally—it To obtain full information about Strindberg’s views 
ay be—to *Gotterdimmerung.’ At an advanced stage |on music is scarcely possible at the present time, 
his education ‘ Rheingold, which he had unduly | very little having been written about the intimate 
despised, springs to a high place in his affections. | side of his life, apart, perhaps, from the regrettable 
lhe keenly anticipated ‘moments’ which stand out | domestic disturbances which punctuated it. We are 
om a performance of the ‘ Meistersinger’ were once | told, however, that he had a particular fondness for 

‘Prize Song’ and the Sachs * Monologues’ ; then he | Beethoven’s sonatas. On the whole he seems to have 

finds they are the Quintette and the ‘Trial Songs’; and | preferred Beethoven to any other composer, which 
tinally, it may be, his heart is set above all else on the | speaks much for his musical intelligence. It is said 
ntroduction to Act III. and the intermediate music of | that he played the pianoforte a great deal and with 
he second Aci, while it is more than likely that there | considerable skill, and that in his leisure hours he 
re small orchestral incidents that he has gathered at | enjoyed going through the works of his beloved 
ome former hearing and treasured as his own, knowing | master. 

full well that few of those about him have noticed them| A large amount of evidence goes to show that 
itall. He passes also from the early didactic period | Strindberg had no mean theoretical knowledge of 
when every motive must be separately heralded and he | music. ‘This man of many parts had penetrated into 
must probe for its intention, to the period when he no | the secrets of the art. He studied harmony with more 
longer calls motives by their pet names nor views the | than an amateur’s seriousness, and was much attracted 
score shens painfully disintegrated. It is all a splendid | to the organ, the mechanism of which he knew well. 
voyage of discovery, whose interest is wonderfully | One of his last works was a contribution to musical 


delightful surprises he will arrive at last at a full 
the ] le 1 \ _“ } hea 1] 
yrasp of the whole work. And even when he tells 
himself that he knows exactly what to expect, there 
ire a host of minor surprises and small unlooked-for 
happenings in the score—at least I have found it so 
which tell him that he has not yet exhausted its infinite 


possibilues 
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literature in the form of an original system of notation 
which was to abolish that at present in general use. 
Of this work he was very proud. But unhappily his 
method—which he applied to one or two classical 
compositions—has been no more fortunate than that 
of Rousseau or than the curious shorthand of Beethoven 
himself. It revealed the true Strindberg, for it was 
personal and revolutionary. The music was written, 
if I mistake not, in figures. 

This love of music makes itself felt in his works. 
In one of his best poems, ‘ The journey to town,’ he 
introduces an elaborate description ofthe ‘Appassionata’ 
Sonata, which he deems Beethoven’s greatest. He 
reads into it wonderful things ; a depiction of the 
world and its travail, of the chaos which must precede 
the dawn of universal bliss. In the autobiographical 
‘Inferno’ allusion is made to Schumann’s ‘Aufschwung.’ 
A rustic organist is the central figure of one of the 
novels, and now and again there is much explanation 
of the structure of the organ and of the technical side 
of music. In the fine play ‘Rausch’ he obtains the 
right atmosphere by introducing a performance of 
Beethoven’s Sonata in D minor (Op. 31, No. 3), and 
giving directions as to how it must be played. Later 
inthe play the music breaks off, and only a few bars of 
the Finale are heard as though they were a fragment. 
It is the practising of a ‘night bird.’ A somewhat 
similar use is made of a Bach toccata in ‘ The Dream 
Play,’ where it has to wage war with a popular waltz. 
In addition to these there are passing references, to 
the ‘Entry of the Boyards,’ for example, and such 
macabre titles as ‘The Dance of Death’ and ‘The 
Spook Sonata’—the latter a modern 777//o del Diavolo 
for aught I know. 

One feels with Strindberg that he related music to 
life, that he saw in it something of the cosmic 
harmony which he sought so vigorously, and which 
somehow always eluded him. That one who had 
suffered so much and had been vouchsafed more than 
a glimpse into the abyss of the inferno received 
infinite solace by this means must remain a cause 
for rejoicing. And it is, perhaps, appropriate that the 
last impression which we have of the fighter who had 
weathered so many storms is an entirely peaceful 
one, and in it we see him surrounded by the things 
he loved best—his children, his flowers, and his music. 


D. C. PARKER. 

ON LISTENING TO MUSIC: ANOTHFR 
POINT OF VIEW. 
By C. EGERTON LOWE. 


As a firm believer in the considerable musical and 
educational advantages to be gained from properly- 
conducted Musical Appreciation Classes, I should like 
to make a few remarks on the subject, afropos the 
article ‘On Listening to Music,’ by H. P. S., in the 
July number of the J/usicai Times. 

It may be that the author has not held any such 
classes himself, invited the opinions of teachers 
who have, or of students who have attended 
them; for had he done so he would surely have 
approached his subject from a different point of 
view. Speaking from a fairly considerable personal 
experience, I can safely assert that Musical 
Appreciation Classes, as so enthusiastically advocated 
by Mr. Stewart Macpherson, //er alia, and Musical 
Lectures in connection with the ‘ Home Music Study’ 
and other Musical Unions, are creating an entirely 
new interest for the art ; and if musical education is 
to advance in this country as it should do, it must 
continue on some such lines. 

What are the chief elements of a great musical 
work—not necessarily great in length, but in 








worthiness as a worl: of art, be it even miniature in 
its form, as, ¢.g., a Grieg song or lyric? It must 
combine melody and rhythm with harmony and form ; 
and, if of any pretensions as regards length, it must 
contain the more intellectual art-work of development. 
Of these five component parts the average untrained 
listener usually only appreciates two, viz., melody 
and rhythm. But even here the beauty of ‘ balance’ 
in the rhythmic phrases which constitute or ‘build up’ 
a perfect theme, the development perhaps of a tiny 
figure or motive, and many another feature of interest 
to the musician, are overlooked or disregarded by 
those who have not been taught and trained how 
to observe at the same time that they listen. 

I know that I may be met by the argument that 
the mere fact that a beautiful, simple tune appeals 
with instantaneous effect to an untrained multitude 
proves there is no necessity for analysing it or ‘picking 
it to pieces’; let us revel in the sheer ecstasy of 
delight, let us, as I believe Mr. Stewart Macpherson 
has put it, ‘ “bask” in the sound in a merely passive 
state of sensuous gratification.’ But even in the case 
of a simple tune much that is good and useful can 
be taught in a class by contrasting the exquisite 
melodic outlines of gems such as the folk-songs, 
‘All through the night,’ ‘ The bailiffs daughter,’ and 
hundreds of other national treasures, with the vulgar 
banalities of trashy ballads and music-hall songs. 
Musical appreciation, rightly understood, is practically 
the only rational method of helping us to sift the 
chaff from the wheat in music. 


Melody on the old-fashioned lines is rapidly 
disappearing; one can easily prove this by 


comparing the salon-music of to-day with that of 
the mid-Victorian age, or a modern ballad with those 
of some twenty years ago. With the great works, 
operas, symphonies, symphonic-poems, concertos, and 
such like, the difference is still more remarkable. 
Assuredly an understanding of modern music is 
made much more possible and interesting to our 
students if we lead them on ‘not only to appreciate 
the beauty of a symphony purely in its sound,’ but, 
by analysing, ‘further to value the constructive facts 
necessary for the composition of its beautiful sound.’ 
As Mr. H. E. Krehbiel states in his delightful work, 
‘ How to Listen to Music’—a book which should be 
found in every music-lover’s library: ‘The capacity 


| properly to listen to music is better proof of musical 


talent in the listener than skill to play upon an 
instrument or ability to sing acceptably when 
unaccompanied by that capacity.’ Why then, may I 
ask, should the training of this musical talent be 
reserved solely for the professional musician ? 
Wherein lies the difference between the professional 
and the amateur? By the mere taking or non-taking 
of fees? Of course not ; some amateurs are far better 
musicians than many professionals. Just as every 
note in music can be placed as belonging to one of 
two species—harmony notes and ornamental notes 
so also can every listener at a musical performance 
be relegated to one of two classes—musicians and 
crnamental listeners. The musician ‘sees with his 
ears’ the music which is being unfolded in his 
presence, not only its melody and rhythm, but its 
harmony, structure, and development ; in rare cases 
by a natural gift, more often by reason of right 
training. The average /earer only follows the tune 
and the lilt of the rhythm. 

*H. P. S. does not believe in educating the listener 
by leading him through the easy to the difficult, but 
would sooner see him ‘plunged straight away into 
musical depths where the reason must drown and 
only the fancy float’! This strikes one as the most 
amazing educational maxim ever perpetrated. When 
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should the education of the 
except with the very first lesson : 
modern musical teaching lies in training the ear defor: 
rather than after the eyes and fingers. Thousands 
are happily beginning to realise that the 
listening is of even greater value than the art of playing 
ging. The one, properly cultivated, lasts for a 
lifetime ; the other fails, more or less, with cessation 
of practice and advancing years. 
Let me few of 
knowledge, easily acquired, must serve to enhance 
ition. Is it not somewhat of a reflection on 
past training methods that a large majority of those 
who attend church regularly cannot so much as 
define the cadences or outline the forms of the simple 
chants and hymn-tunes they hear every week? And 
yet nearly every girl, in the middle and upper classes 
at least, is ‘taught music’ for a period averaging some 
ten to fifteen years, and devotes more time daily 
to that particular practice than to any _ other 
single But how is she usually taught? 
Just to play ; instead of being shown how and what 
fo observe, and how fo fisten intelligently. As a 
beginning, let all young music-students write cadences, 
chants and hymn-tunes for themselves—the melodies 





or sing! 


take a countless cases where 


subject ' 


art of 


listener begin? When, | ‘does not benefit the promenade enthusiast to be able 
The whole basis of 


to chatter glibly about second subjects, recapitulations. 
developments, codas, and so forth.’ Certainly, let jt 
be admitted, the enthusiast has not advanced far jp 
his subject if he places the recapitulation before 
the development! But with no knowledge of such 
matters can the listener fully appreciate the beauty and 
genius displayed in the contrast of first and second 
subjects—e.g., the masculine virility of the C minor 
Symphony first subject with the feminine tenderness 
of its second subject? Can he value at its true worth 
the ingenuity the great Emperor-composer displays in 
his marvellous powers of rhythmic development, the 
delightful changes appearing in his recapitulations, and 
the grandeur and nobility of his ‘summing up’ of the 
previously-heard themes in his priceless codas? The 
untrained hearer might be likened, in most cases, to 
a foreigner listening to the impassioned oration of a 


| great speaker, of which he could only understand a 


only at first, and then harmonize them by degrees | 


at the key-board; a new interest is almost invariably 
invoked, which will not be satisfied until bigger things 
are attempted. The themes of dance-rhythms, gavottes, 
bourrées, sarabandes, valses, &c., can next be taken in 
a similar manner. What a lesson, for instance, can 
be taught by comparing such a hymn-tune as 
*O Sacred Head’ (A. & M., No. III.) set to Bach’s 
immortal Passion Chorale, with its beautiful harmony, 
variety of cadence, and modulation, with some of 
the more popular, sugary-sweet, monotonous doggerel 
tunes ‘appreciated’ uathinkingly by the million! How 
many ordinary listeners understand or are able to 
follow a fugue? Yet they go in their thousands to 
Handel Festivals and hear his glorious fugal choruses. 
It is unthinkable that 
their construction do not derive more intense delight 
from hearing 
to whom the word ‘fugue’ is a mere meaningless name. 
One hour devoted at a Musical Appreciation Class to 
a simple explanation of a fugue is of more lasting 
benefit than a whole term’s music-lessons where 
nothing but the mere shallow display of performance 
is aimed at. 

Take, again, the modern cadence, wherein harmonic 
change is perhaps more clearly perceptible than in 
any other one special form. Let a student be taught 
hrough all stages, the easiest to the advanced, to 
listen to cadences (in chants, hymn-tunes, songs, 
small pieces, and so on) ; to notice how these ‘ points 
of rest’ serve to punctuate the phrase-rhythms ; how, 
further, one phrase ‘ balances’ another ; how a phrase 
is here artistically elongated, and here unexpectedly 
curtailed ; how the actual development of the cadence 
itself has proceeded from the well-nigh eternal V.—L., 
IV.—I., 1L—V., V.—VI. formule of earlier days to 
its present often complicated but nevertheless very 
striking and original construction. With such guidance 
a student will revel in the wonderful beauty of a cadence 
such as, ¢.y., that of Grieg’s ‘An den Friihling,’ 
Op. 43 (‘a thing of beauty and a joy for ever’), as much 
the most cultured musician. It is idle to 
dispute the fact that, as Holmes-Forbes has put it, 
‘Sentiment becomes more profound in proportion as 
it becomes more thoroughly pervaded by intellectual 
comprehension.’ 

We are told that it is ‘better criticism’ to compare 
a Beethoven work (presumably a sonata) ‘with a 


as does 


cathedral’ than to point out that ‘the A flat Sonata 
Op. 26 


is not a sonata at all’; and again, that it 





few words here and there. ‘He who listens to musi 
with a musically untrained intellect, and without an 
appreciation or knowledge of the laws of construction, 
progression, and form, can gather no more information, 
can reap no higher result than is gained by a child 
peeping into a kaleidoscope,’ writes Sir John Stainer. 

In the early days of sonata- or symphony-form it 
must undoubtedly have been taken for granted that 
the hearer would intellectually follow the construction 
of the movement. For this reason the exposition was 
invariably repeated, so that the two subjects should 
become better known before the development began. 
As another instance, we find Mozart almost always 
concluding his ‘connecting episode’ with a little 
‘flourish of trumpets,’ so as to prepare the listener 
for the entry of the second subject. 

Not long ago at a Symphony Concert I heard a 
lady solemnly assure a friend by her side at the close 


| of the first movement of a Beethoven Symphony that 
|that was the end of the Symphony; and when the 


those who ave able to follow | 


them, or taking part in them, than those | 





second movement began she was equally emphatic 
that that was the next item on the programme—which 
happened to be one of Elgar’s ‘ Bavarian Dances’! 
She was very concerned because the promised interval 
was being omitted ; but perhaps the lady pictured the 
Symphony as a church instead of a cathedral, and 
consequently mentally reduced its dimensions ! 

It must not be overlooked that when beholding ‘the 
beauty of the Parthenon’ one has the wecessary tim 
to take in and absorb its noble form and structure, 
and a mental picture is left indelibly impressed on 
the mind ; even here, however, he who knows the 
history of this great ruin, who is able somehow to 
reconstruct in his mind’s eye how it stood and 
dazzled in its glories two thousand years and more 
ago, has the advantage over him who merely looks 
upon it as an interesting pile of stones simpley because 
he knows nothing more about it. But, really, seeing and 
hearing are two things hardly admitting of comparison. 
Music moves on so quickly that where there is no 
acquaintanceship with form (in the very widest sense 
of the word) only a sensuous, as apart from an 
intellectual enjoyment can possibly be experienced. 
If we are listening, say, to Elgar’s Symphony in A flat 
without any analysis, explanation or score, the music 
may give us an hours delight from an esthetic 
standpoint; but anything approaching complete 
appreciation of its great worth can only be attained by 
patient study of its detail and the interplay of its ideas. 

In conclusion, surely it is a libel ona British audience 
to state that they ‘do not care two straws’ for the 
critic’s attempt to explain to them the composers 


work. If this be true, then indeed have we sunk low, 
and deserve to be stigmatised as a _ decadent, 


unmusical nation. 
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FESTIVAL NOVELTIES. 


The Festivals to be held this Autumn at Hereford, | 
Birmingham, and Bristol are not bringing forward much | 
new music by British composers, but to some extent | 


the deficiency, if it may be so described, is balanced 
by the inclusion of some British music that has already 
made its way into favour. Among the novelties, one 
of the most important is that by Sir Hubert Parry, 
which is to be produced at Hereford. Already 
nineteen of his works, classed as cantatas, are listed in 
Novello’s catalogue alone, and now we are to hear the 
twentieth. Itis a setting for soprano solo, chorus, and 
orchestra of an ‘Ode on the Nativity,’ an old poem by a 
Scottish poet, William Dunbar, who lived in the latter 
part of the 15th century and the earlier part of the 16th. 
The call of the words to thankfulness and joy 


IS 


is 


marked, and the composer has fully availed himself | 
There are | 


of their suitability for musical treatment. 
six stanzas, each of eight lines, in the poem. In the 
musical setting the first stanza is introduced by a 
distinctively pastoral instrumental movement, which 
leads to a soprano solo which is soon concerted with 
the chorus. The pastoral rhythm is maintained to the 
end of the treatment of this stanza. 
leads to the second stanza, which has a bolder and 
broader flow in accordance with the words: 

Archangels, angels and dominations, 

Thrones, potestates and martyrs sair, 

And all ye heavenly operations, 

Star, planet, firmament, and sphere, 

Fire, earth, air and water clear, 

To Him give loving, most and least, 

That cometh in so meek manner ; 

Et nobis Puer natus est. 

In 
nationality of the poet proclaimed. The third 
stanza, which is addressed to sinners, is allotted to 
the soprano soloists. A distinctive feature of this 
section is the accompaniment over which the smooth 
vocal part floats. 
nearly the same, has a specially effective treatment. 
Stanza four is for the ‘ Celestial fowls in the air,” who 
are enjoined to 

Be mirthful now with all your might. 


It is set for soprano and alto in a light, flowing | 


thythm (nine-eight time), with a florid ornamental 
accompaniment of a delicate and dainty character. 
At the refrain all four parts join in. The fifth stanza 
receives the most elaborate treatment. It is divided 
into three sections, the first of which is a naive short 
chorus for all the voices : 

Now spring up flowers from the root, 

Revert you upward naturally, 

In honour of the blessed fruit 

That rose up from the Rose Mary. 
The words : : 

Lay out your leaves lustily, 


», © : . ; | 
have an animated section all to themselves; and a big | 


broad passage to the words : 
From dead take life now at the least 
2 In worship of that Prince worthy ; 
This leads to the entry of the soli voices and later 
the choir to the refrain ‘Qui nobis, &c., which is 
somewhat elaborately treated and contains a great 
ff climax. 
The final stanza, which begins thus: 
Sing heaven imperial, most of height, 
Regions of air make harmony ! 
is most elaborately worked out. 
he choir is now divided into eight parts, and the 
polyphony becomes highly animated and sometimes 
fugal in character. A soprano solo is concerted with 
the chorus, and at the refrain 
Pro nobis Puer natus est. 


A short bridge | 


the second line of this, and nowhere else, is the | 


The last line, which in all verses is 


the treatment is highly varied. The last thirty bars 
or so adopt a tranquil mood, and in this resigned and 
| ineffable spirit the work concludes. 


Dr. Vaughan Williams’s contribution to the 
Hereford Festival consists of a _ Fantasia on 
Christmas carols, for baritone solo, chorus, and 


orchestra. Dr. Williams is a whole-hearted believer 
in the artistic potentialities of the folk-song, and in 
several of his works he has applied his principles 
with considerable success. In the present case he 
has taken four traditional English carols and, adding 
fragments of well-known carol-tunes, he has welded 
the material into an artistic unity for baritone solo, 
chorus, and orchestra, plus organ and bells ad (id. 
Very appropriately the work is dedicated to Mr. 
Cecil Sharp. 

A feature of the choral treatment is the occasional 
use of music without words. The choir is required 
to sing with closed lips, sometimes to ‘Ah, and 
sometimes with humming tone (with open lips) ; so the 


voices add a special colour to the general blend. All 
the vocal music is easy and flowing. Dr. Williams 
has no doubt intentionally used consecutive fifths—that 


happy or unhappy meeting-ground for the oldest and 
the newest music—to give an archaic suggestion to 
his harmony, but never, so far as our ears are 
concerned, with bad effect. The treatment of the tunes 
is always distinguished by the fine taste and sensibility 
that we have learned to associate with this composer’s 
name. 

Nothing that is to take place by way of novelty at 
Birmingham is more eagerly looked forward to than 
the first performance of Professor Granville Bantock’s 
new orchestral work entitled ‘Fifine at the Fair.’ 
We are not often favoured with specimens of this 
composer’s purely orchestral music, although his 
great skill as a writer for the orchestra has been 
repeatedly demonstrated in combination with vocal 
resources. ‘Fifine’ is intended to be a _ musical 
comment on the psychological problems of Robert 
Browning’s characteristic poem, which is a_ subtle 
introspective soliloquy of an irresolute Don Juan with 
|a laudable leaning towards the path of virtue. We 
hear the views of an unnamed man who is the victim 
of the fascinations of Fifine, a young dancer at a 
|fair, but who, after much perturbation, is ultimately 
restored to his wife, Elvire. The poem is often obscure 
in its wanderings from the point and because of its 
puzzling phraseology, but the mist clears now and again, 
and there are glorious bursts of sunshine and clarity. 
Naturally, the musician makes no attempt to follow the 
tortuous sinuosities of the poet. He simply lifts out 
for musical treatment the picture of the inconstant man 
| and the tempting ‘butterfly’ Fifine, and contrasts both 
| with the emblem of faithfulness, the constant Elvire. 
This is a very brief sketch of the psychologic basis of 
| the work. We shall give a full analysis—with music 
illustrations—in our next number. Many concert- 
goers and students will be glad to know that a 
miniature score is to be published by Messrs. 
Novello & Co. 

Of Dr. H. Walford Davies’s work, to be produced 
at the Birmingham Festival, we are unable to say 
much, because the vocal score at the moment of our 
writing is not available for reference. The work is 
a cantata called ‘ The song of the Sun,’ or ‘ The song 
of St. Francis, being certain ‘ Praises of the Lord as 
concerning His creatures which St. Francis of Assisi 
did compose.’ The words used have been compiled 
and adapted from the original from various translations, 
notably that of the late Mr. Sebastian Evans. There 
are nine numbers in which four soloists, choir, and 
orchestra are concerned. Dr. Davies will conduct. 
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Cbureb and Organ Music. 





NEW CHORAL SETTING OF PSALM 
XLVIIL, BY EDWARD ELGAR. 


This recently-published anthem was first produced 
at Westminster Abbey on July 16, on the occasion of 














































tion of the 250th anniversary of the Royal Society. It | 
is written for four-part chorus, with occasional sub- | 
divisions, bass solo and organ accompaniment (printed | 
on three staves). The version of the Psalm used is 
one constructed by the composer from the Prayer Book, | 
the Authorized Version nal the Revised Version. 

Beginning in key D, triple time, the altos, tenors, and | 
basses give out a broad theme in unison (accompanied 
by a stately bass on the pedals), the dignity of which 
is almost at once enhanced by a transition to the 
subdominant key: 


Moderato, maestoso. 
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The treble voices now enter with a more delicate 
melodic and rhythmic flow and still with the trend to 


the subdominant, and presently the male voices 
reiterate their wacs/oso theme. A subdued passage 


for the sopranos alone closes the first section, and is 
followed by an exciting Allegro moderato (four-four 
time, F sharp minor) to the words : 


‘For lo! the kings assembled themselves, they 
passed together; they saw, then were they 
amazed ; they were dismayed, they hastened 
away.’ 


rhe interest is now in the agitated rhythm and 
generally picturesque expression. The voices ejaculate 
short phrases, while a striking figure of quavers in 
the organ accompaniment is persisted in almost 
throughout. A great tonal climax is reached at the 
words ‘they were dismayed,’ and after this a poignant 
passage given to the sopranos and harmonized with 
beautiful effect : 
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leads to another climax, with a noticeable bounding 
rhythm to the words : 


‘As with the east wind that breaketh the ships 
of Tarshish.’ 


Again the music dies down to the words ‘they 
hastened away.’ This scene, if it may be so called, is 
followed by a short passage (keys E and B) in a new 
mood, solemn and grave, to the words : 
‘As we have heard, so have we seen in the city 
of our Lord of Hosts,’ 


which leads to a bass solo (A flat major, triple time) 
of a quite simple and tranquil character, the words 
being as follows: 
‘We have thought of Thy loving kindness, 
O God, in the midst of Thy temple’ 


and is succeeded by a solemn-dance-like choral move- 
ment (Andantino, A major, six-four time), a feature 
of which is a_ graceful diatonic theme employed 
antiphonally by the two main divisions of the choir and 
a drone bass. The ‘daughters of Judah’ are pictured 
as dancing, as David danced : 
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The diatonic character of the movement is maintained 
until it merges into an animated connecting passage 
in triple time, which leads to a resumption of the 
original theme of the opening, for some time mostly 
in unison and with a fuller and richer accompaniment, 
the striking tread of the pedal bass being again a 


feature of great interest. Later, the music softens 
down, and a passage low in pitch and in unison for all 
voices seems to be couching fora spring. It expands 
toa few bars of massive structure, which culminate in 
an f# Amen of four bars, and bring the work to an 
impressive conclusion. 

It will be seen that except so far as the beginning 
and end of the Anthem are related by the use of a 
theme, there is nothing very formal in the construction 
of the work, and there are few devices that can be 
described as contrapuntal, the music always faithfully 
and simply heightening and reflecting the moods of 
the verbal text. 

This Anthem, it may be presumed, 
welcome addition to ecclesiastical 
elaborateness compared with ordinary anthems is 
perhaps one of its chief recommendations, because 
there are not many compositions of the kind in 
modern musical idiom available for use on important 
occasions. Viewed relatively to much modern music 
the vocal parts cannot be said to be difficult, and the 
fact that the accompaniment is written for the organ 
only increases the possibility of the utility of the work. 


will form a 
music. Its 


THE EARLY HARMONIZED CHANTS OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
By S. ROYLE SHORE. 

It is surprising, with the antiquarian energy which 
has been devoted of late to the discovery, part 
transcription, but, it is feared, very moderate 
publication, of the ecclesiastical music of England of 
the 16th and the early part of the 17th centuries, that 
no adequate attempt has apparently been made to 
inform our minds on the subject of the harmonized 
psalm and canticle chants which were in use in our 
cathedral and collegiate churches during this period. 
The existence of such chants for the Psalms, as a 
supplement to the Gregorian tones which were taken 
over from the Latin offices, is sometimes admitted in 
text-books, musical dictionaries, and the like, but the 
authors clearly know very little about the subject, or 
at least give no evidence of knowledge. The notable 
inadequacy in this respect of the articles on ‘Chant’ 
in ‘Grove,’ and ‘Stainer and Barrett’ is not atoned for 
in the new editions of either of these important works. 
The new edition of the former contains, however, 
a reference to the Manual mentioned below. 
Silence on the point is the more remarkable because, 
without any tedious research amongst ancient 
manuscripts, such well-known works as John Bishop’s 
score of the Barnard (1641) part-books in the British 





Museum, and the Rev. Dr. Jebb’s monumental 
collection of Choral Uses should have at least put 
authors upon inquiry. Two partial exceptions, 
however, have been brought to the writer’s notice. 
Mr. John Heywood, in his valuable manual on the 
* Art of Chanting ’ William Clowes & Sons, Limited, 
1893), has a chapter on chants, according to the 
‘Reformation or early harmonized use, 1552-1645.’ In 
this he sets out in full the three psalm settings by 

Tallis (@ 1585) in five-part harmony, as printed in 
ceconel They are harmonized forms, as regards two, 
of the 1st Gregorian Psalm-Tone ; and, as regards the 
third, of the 7th, with the melodies in the tenor. A 
footnote on page 15 refers to the existence of other 
chants of the period in Dr. Jebb’s collection, but does 
not enlarge on the subject. It was hardly necessary 
for the purposes of the Manual to dothis. Mr. Robert 
Bridges, in two very interesting articles contributed to 
the ‘Musical Antiquary’ (Henry Frowde) of April, 1911, 
and January, 1912, which are re-echoed under the 
heading of ‘ Chant, Anglican’ in the recently-published 
‘Prayer Book Dictionary’ has also a reference, with 
examples, to one of the Tallis chants already referred 
to, and another chant by Byrd (@ 1623), also printed 
by Barnard, but no mention is made of any other 
generally accessible chants of the period. 

Those who would like to hear the best that can be 
said on both sides of the vexed question of the 
treatment of the concluding portion of the Anglican 
chant, could not do better than study the respective 
publications of these two well-equipped protagonists. 
It is only on this point that they are at issue, as both 
authors agree in advocating the release of the chant 
from its iron-bound rhythm. This, however, is 
somewhat of a digression. 

Putting aside these two writers, and taking the two 
Dictionaries referred to as representing, as they fairly 
do, the normal and generally received tradition on the 
subject, the sole /foms e¢ origo of the Anglican 
chant is considered to be the ‘Christ Church Tune,’ 
and one or two other chants of the same kind as given 


by the Rev. John Clifford, at the Restoration, in his 
‘ Brief Directions of 1663,’ as follows : 
Ex. Christ Church Tune according to C1 RD, 166 
———_—_—_—__+—— ={- = nee _ | 
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In the sense of being one of the immediate parents 
of the Anglican chant, the tradition is a sound one. 





On page 7 of his Manual, Mr. Heywood traces 
the gradual evolution of the chant through Aldrich 
(d@. 1710) and others, and Boyce’s collection (1760) to 


the present day. The Christ Church chant is merely 
a harmonized setting of the Sarum form of the rst 
Gregorian Psalm-Tone, the melody being in the tenor 
on the well-known lines of Tallis’s Responses. It 
is more familiar to us in its inverted form, given by 
Boyce, with a modification of the third chord from the 
end, the melody being transferred to the treble : 





to Boyce, 1760. 


TALL1s’s alleged chant according 





Following probably a corrupt tradition, this’ was 
wrongly assigned by Boyce to Tallis, who ever 
since has had to endure the comparative odium of 
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having been the composer of this not very inspiring | 
lallis did in fact compose two chants | 
ist Tone, as the writer’s quotations from | 


composition. 
upon the 
Heywood and bridges have already shown, but these, 


as will be seen, are much more creditable creations. 


To imagine, however, that the Anglican chant had no | 


other predecessors or family relationships at home or 
abroad is to go hopelessly wrong. It will be found to 
be a development, in a rigid and cast-iron shape, of one 
of the smaller and much less important forms of a 
vast variety of the harmonized chants which were in 
use in later pre-Reformation times, and continued in 
use up to the silencing of the choirs in 1645 under the 
The ‘Christ Church tune’ is one of 
the types of this. Recognising to the full the useful 
maid-of-all-work which the Anglican chant has 
become, the writer nevertheless regrets that the 
monotonous character of the form to which it has 
been quite unnecessarily confined, and certain other 
characteristics which it would be beyond the scope 
of this article to should be accepted as 
inevitable. It is the main purpose of this article to 
introduce to the readers of the Musical Times a 
fair number of the lineal and collateral ancestors of 
the Anglican chant in the hope that a contemplation 
of their varied and sometimes imposing forms, and 
splendid 16th-century harmonization, will stir up 
a feeling of discontent amongst church musicians as 
to accepting the present state of things as unavoidable 
and permanent, and encourage the efforts of the present 
writer and others to make them known ; also to inspire 
the composition of Anglican chants in rather more 
extended and varied forms, at least for occasional use 
by skilled choirs. 

Che principle of using harmonized chants for the 
psalms and canticles is neither specially English, nor 
is it the product of the Reformation or the English 
type of service. They doubtless date back a century 
or so into pre-Reformation times, but in this country 
we have at present no absolute knowledge on the 
point, of anything further back than 1547, the first year 
of the reign of King Edward VI., two years before the 
appearance of the first Prayer Book, so far as the facts 
are before the writer. The appalling destruction of 
Church music at the dissolution of the Religious 
Houses in 1536-39, by the Genevan zealots at the latter 
end of King Edward VI.’s reign, and at the Great 


Great Rebellion. 


dist uss, 


Rebellion, compel one to speak with reserve as regards 
5 | 


what did and did not take place in the 16th and 
the early part of the 17th centuries. From 
what has been left to us, sound conclusions up to 
certain points can, of course, be drawn. 

The writer is not in a position to say when the 
unisonal plain-chant for psalms and canticles first 
came to be supplemented by harmonized chants 
abroad, but there is on record the following example 
by that wonderful genius, Josquin Després, who died 
in 1521, before Palestrina was born 


J 
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It is a harmonized form of the 8th Gregorian 


Psalm-Tone, the melody being in the tenor. Its 
general resemblance to the English prototype of the 


Christ Church Tune (Ex. 1.) of acentury or more later 
will at once be noticed, but it is even more like 
another English chant of the period, called the 


‘Imperial Tune,’ because that is built upon the same 
Psalm-Tone, though the first part or mediation is rather 








The elementary and simple chant of Després is only 


| one of an immense body of chants which in infinite 


variety have come down to us under the name of 


| ‘Faux Bourdons’ or ‘ Falsibordoni,’ and are in regula: 





freely treated in the tenor to avoid consecutive fifths : 








use to the present day. They are usually sung t 
psalms and the Magnificat in alternation with the 
unisonal plain-chant. In the vast majority of cases 
the plain-chant has entirely disappeared, and the 
chant is merely more or less conformable to the laws 
of modal counterpoint, like the polyphony of the 
period. A collection, mainly the composition of 
unknown authors, may be found in the third volume 
of Proske’s ‘ Musica divina.’ In a more popular form 
a collection of ‘XXX. Falsibordoni’ of the 16th 
century, edited by Dr. Haberl for the Latin Magnificat, 
is easily obtainable through Breitkopf & Hartel. 
The Plainsong and Medieval Music Society 
44, Russell Square, W.C.) have recently published 
a selection adapted for singing to the English 


Magnificat, in alternation with the _ plain-chant. 
The following example of one in the 4th Mode 
in the Society’s collection may be of interest 


in making comparisons with the English developments 
with which the remainder of and a sequel to this 
article will be concerned : 
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The chants which have come down to us in England 
are associated with the names of the following 
composers: Tallis, Parsons (@ 1570), anonymous 
composers of the Edwardine and possibly Henrician 
periods, Causton, Knight, Whitbroke, Hooper, 
Tomkins, Portman, Morley, Marson, Byrd, and 
Gibbons. Their musical careers may be considered 
to extend for about a century, approximately from 1530 
to 1630. The two first-named composers wrote for 
both the Latin and English Offices of the Church, 
during the transitional period, 1544 (the year of the 
appearance of the English Litany) and 1559 (the date 
of the Elizabethan Prayer Book and settlement. 
Whether the chants associated with their names were 
originally written for use with the Latin psalms and 
taken over from the Latin rites with the Gregorian 
plain-chant of the Psalter cannot be determined. 
There exists no earlier copy of the Tallis psalm-chants 
than the manuscript of the Barnard collection, which 
bears the date 1625, and belongs to the Royal College 
of Music. The bass parts of settings of psalms by 
Parsons and others have come down to us in a chotr- 
book in the library of Lambeth Palace. 
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The earliest dated examples may be considered to| Fx. 8. Tonus Peregrinus,’ Sarum I 
be contained in an interesting collection of service | = =e ———— ——.— > — = 
music in some choir books which are assigned to| @-*>——= = : a 
the first year of the reign of King Edward VL., in| Not {unto us, Lord, not unto ws, ST age rae oe 
1347 (British Museum, Royal Appendix, 74-6). The ei. ————eeee le 
part-books are of special value, as they represent | -; fg ~ 
almost the earliest settings of the English Office at | & —s—s sso =. I 
present known to exist, and consist of compositions of tc Wi ee, Bs ak ee nk ie ae " 
the psalms, canticles, anthems, and some metrical | : ‘ 
psalms. They anticipated the first Prayer Book by | As the three chants of Tallis before referred to 


some two years ; but there were as a matter of fact| must have been composed before 1585, in which year 
even earlier anticipations, in 1545 and 1538. All the} the composer died, they are next dealt with. The 
psalm settings are by unknown composers, and may | first is a setting of the 1st Tone. It should be noted 
have been taken over from the Latin Psalter. The|that some of the progressions are omitted in certain 
following is from a setting of a well-known psalm,/verses when there is a deficiency of syllables. 
though not the present Prayer Book version, based on| This conformity with the rules of plainsong is very 
the 7th Tone, which as usual is in the tenor : | interesting, as is the conformity in another matter 
ee a ee er | with the provision of a rest for the voices at the 

] ; colon. Most of the settings of the period comply with 























é —— = = —$ t=-—2—= S—— | these rules, unlike the contemporaneous ‘Falsibordoni’ 
: = i he “arr . 
ee — =a —| of the Continent, which agree with the Anglican chant 
ethre vg nd joy - ful hi it s |in slurring syllables together. See Ex. 5, and the 
nt ” a tik = | Introduction to the ‘Manual of Plainsong’ above 
— — a — referred to. It should be noted that Tallis has a 
—-——= i's ——— ee struggie with a consecutive fifth between the second 
| alto and tenor at the third and fourth chords from 
_. we ae the end, which results in a rather ugly doubled third 
é at = Z a—-95- ——=] | with the bass. Could he have done any better, seeing 
vu - —-—=>— 2 + 5—= that the tenor part was fixed ? : 
dwell to ge - ther in un - i - ty. Ex.9. Tuomas TALLts (d.1 from BARNARD’s ( ion, 1641. 
- =< \ 7 
x = a— 2-2-2 p; sere ee ee 
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Even more interesting is a rather fine form of the | CF With my whole heart have ; sought Thee: 
‘Tonus Peregrinus,’ transposed up one fourth. The ||;,.—~—=;— o—a ao = o—— 
conclusion of the first half, or mediation, is |s— a= ——=— & = = 
ae — — a -——__» = 
particularly striking : 
Ex. 7. Temp. Ev. V1. (1547). Brit. Mus., Royal App. 74-6. | + t - 7 
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| The following chant is also on the 1st Tone, and is 
4 a ita am i gee Se the right Tallis, as the Christ Church Tune and Boyce’s 
5 — as eee —: #— | inversion are not. Adrian Batten (d@. 1637) is generally 

e o—o—_ 35 eo —@ =a = E| , “hy ae ; . - 

, =. ww» ww = — ae = considered to be the composer of this ‘ tune,’ which is 
; ' Pe =” |sometimes called by his name. It should be noted 
m= -to Thy Nam give the praise: | that Tallis goes into six parts at the third chord from 
ee «e©e = = a. eo = the end: 
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Of these two particular chants the alto and bass S- —=——F—— = — f 
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parts have been lost. The writer has ventured to w 
supply them from conjecture. The Sarum form of the wonder - ous works of Thy .. law. 
the ‘Tonus Peregrinus,’ upon which the latter chant ||__ ————— alma = —s 
is based. is rea iler te - ae hich | ©: ja—— z — od —_ 
Ss based, is not so generally known as the one which | |@;—=—+— =f Zz si z 
has become so popular in Anglican chant form for the | nina aa Pe ee ee 
psalm ‘When Israel came out of Egypt,’ so it is| for 1 have kept Thy tes - ti - monies. 
here set out from the ‘Manual of Plainsong,’ * Pied te oth wniceitied dies © Quidieed ds coun vei, 
Novello & Co.) : ahtchic { Thus in Barnard. 
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The concluding chant is a truly noble example 
based on the 7th Tone, and one that can well be 
described as a work of genius. The treatment of the 
Tone should be compared with that in Ex. 6. The 
effective variation at the cadence for the ‘Gloria,’ a 
favourite device in chants of the period, which might 
well be imitated by Anglican chant-writers of to-day, 
should be noted, as well as a double suspension, and 
the composer’s disdain of a consecutive octave 
between the treble and the tenor. There was 
probably a reaction after the successful encounter 


with the consecutive fifth in Ex. 9: 


Tuomas Tauuis, from BARNARD’s Collection. 
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A reference to Mr. Heywood’s ‘ Manual,’ pages 

15-17, will show how ‘Tallis treated these psalm 
chants in detail. 


A selection of these chants, adapted to the evening 
canticles in alternation with the strict plainchant, 
and edited by Mr. Francis Burgess and the present 
writer, will shortly be brought out by Novello & Co. 
lhey have probably not been heard in our Cathedrals 
since the Great Rebellion. 

In a concluding article the writer hopes to show 
the treatment and development of these chants for 
Psalms and Canticles by Causton, Whitbroke, Knight, 
Holmes, Hooper, Byrd, Gibbons, and perhaps others 
(e.g., Marson and Morley 


\ three-manual chamber organ was built recently by Mr. 


Richard Heslop for Mr. F. S. Wykes, at The Mount, 
Limpsfield, Surrey. It has tubular-pneumatic action 
throughout, and hydraulic blowing, with special feeders and 





hydraulic engine by Watkins & Watson in the basement. 
The following is the specification. 
Manual pa CCtoA (58 notes 
Pedals CCC to I ( ytes). 
Peda 4 wiating a Ave 
Detached console in oak case 
Great ORGA 
: Feet | Feet 
Oo Diag | 4 Harm I e 4 
Salici a Principa 4 
Wald Flut 
Sw oO A 
6. D e Diapason 1¢ rt. Gemshor 4 
7. Violin Diap 12. Fifteenth ? 
R nr Fl te 1%. ( rr ypean 
>. V Amour 14. Oboe 
1 V Celeste . 1 Vox Humar lremulant 
Cuotr ORGAN (separate swell-box), 
16. Dulciana 8 19. Flute 
17. Viol d'Orchestre 20. Pi 
13. Lieblich Gedacht 1. Clarinet 

















Pepa ORGAN. 
Feet. F 
. ont 
22. Sub-Bass ; ” . 16 24. Bass Flute.. - 
23. Lieblich Bourdon, from 
No. 6  & 

CoupLers. 
25. Great to Pedals. 29. Swell to Choir. 
26. Swell to Pedals. 30. Swell Super-Octave. 
27. Choir to Pedals, 31. Choir Unison to Great. 
28. Swell to Great. 32. Choir Sub-Octave to Grea 


ACCESSORIES. 
3 Pneumatic Pistons to Swell Organ. 
3 Pneumatic Pistons to Great Organ. 


Oak case with carved mouldings, &c. Decorated front pipes. 


As recorded in our last issue a recital was recently given 
on the organ by Mr. John E. West. ‘ 


For its coming session the * Glasgow Society of Organists’ 
has extended its field of membership to include the whole of 
Glasgow. The arrangements for the meetings of the Society, 
which occur at the Atheneum on the first Saturday of every 
month, include a varied list of practical and esthetic topics 
for discussion, from the construction of an organ to the 
humanity of Bach. The officers of the Society are the 
Rev. George Bell, Mus. Doc. (hon. president), Dr. R. 
Fox Frew (hon. vice-president), Mr. W. Schofield 
(president), Mr. A. M. Mackay (vice-president), Mr. 
Sydney L. Crookes, 66, Sinclair Drive, Langside (hon. 
secretary and treasurer). 


Mr. W. L. Biggs has recently completed his thirtieth year 
of office as organist of St. Peter-le-Bailey Church, Oxford. 


ORGAN RECITALS 
Among the recitals given recently at St. George’s Hall, 

Liverpool, during the vacancy of the post of organist, was 

that of Mr. Reginald Goss Custard, whose chief work was 

Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in A minor. 

Mr. G. Stephen Evans, English Congregational Church, 
Portland Street, Aberystwyth—Romance in D fiat, 
Lemare. 

Mr. W. A. Roberts, St. Paul’s, Princes Park, Liverpool 
Scénes Pittoresques, Massenet. 

Mr. Edward Bartlett, 
in G, Bach. 

Mr. Wilfred Arlom, N. A. 
Sonata No. 1, Guz/mant. 


Arundel Parish Church—Fugu 


Baptist Church, <Adelaid 


Mr. Bryan Warhurst, St. Thomas’s Church, Rhyl 
Finlandia, Szbe/7us. 
Mr. Charles F. Nidd, First Baptist Church, Calgary, 


Alberta—First Sonata da Camera, 4. Z. Peace. 
Mr. William H. 
St. Mary’s Church, 
Mendelssohn. 
Mr. Frank 
Hollins. 
Mr. W. Wilson Foster, St. Nicholas Church, Whitehaven 
Fantasia-Overture in D minor, C. 2. Xootham. 


Collins, organist and choirmaster, 
Chiddingstone—Sonata No. 2, 


Proudman, Town Hall, Durban—Intermezzo, 


Mr. Frederick J. Parsons, Ventnor Parish Church—Concerto 
in D minor, /rtedmann Bach. 

Mr. F. Gostelow, St. John’s Church, Lowestoft—Toccata 
and Fugue in D minor, Bach. 

Mr. George H. Rees, Royal Arcade, Boscombe—Prelude 
and Fugue in C minor—Aach. 

Mr. George Tootell, Wesleyan Church, Keswick—Theme 
with Variations, //esse. 

Mr. A. T. Akeroyd, St. Margaret’s Church, Ilkley—Chorale 
Prelude on ‘St. Ann’s,’ /arry. 


Mr. G. Stephen Evans, English Congregational Church, 


Portland Street, Aberystwyth—Fantasia in D minor, 
Merkel. 
Mr. W. J. Comley, Church of St. Mary the Virgin, 


Brancaster—Overture in C, //o//rns. 
Mr. Albert Orton, Walton Parish Church 
Silas. 


-Andante in D, 


(Continued on page 593.) 
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Composed by Grorce H. Westsury. 
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(Concluded from page 588.) 
Mr. Arthur Clements, United Methodist Church, Bridgwater 
Prelude and Fugue in C minor, S. Wesley. 
Dr. T. Keighley, St. Mary’s, Newton Moor—Melody in 
B flat and Toccata in D minor, J/ax Reger. 
Mr. Herbert Hodge, All Saints’ Parish Church, Birchington 
Fantasia on ‘ Ein’ feste Burg,’ Aarg-E/ert. 
Dr. Caradog Roberts, Rehoboth, C. M. Church, Prestatyn— 
Funeral March and Hymn of Seraphs, Gué/mant. 
Mr. Allan Brown, Crystal Palace—Overture in C, Ho//ins. 
Dr. A. W. Pollitt, Parish Church, Tibberton, Glos—Sonata 
No. 6, in E minor, Aferkel. 
Mr. C. E. Blyton Dobson, Central Mission, Halifax Place, 
Nottingham—Fantasia and Fugue in A minor, Bach. 
Mr. Claude A. Forster, Parish Church, Gorleston-—Fantasia 
in E minor, Aerke/. 
Dr. R. Fox Frew, Govan Parish Church—Sonata No. 7, 


Rhetnberger. 





Mr. Edgar A. Miller, Green’s Norton Church—Intermezzo, 
Hollins. 
Dr. T. H. Collinson, St. Mary’s Cathedral, Edinburgh 


Sonata in A minor, A’heinderger. 


APPOINTMENTS. 
and 


Mr. William H. Collins, organist choirmaster, 


St. Mary’s Church, Chiddingstone. 
Mr. Sydney T. Cox, music-master and organist, St. Anne’s 
Schools, Redhill, Surrey. 


Mr. W. H. Glanville, choirmaster, Broadwater Parish 
Church, Worthing. 
Mr. W. Meacham Haley, organist and choirmaster of 


Christ Church, South Hackney. 


Mr. A. Holroyd, organist, George A. Clark Town Hall, 
Paisley. 
Mr. R. H. Pack, organist and choirmaster, St. Michael’s 


Church, Millbrooke. 





Reviews. 


Neport of the Fourth Congress of the International Musicai 
London, May 29—/une 3, 1911. Pp. 432. 


[Novello & Co., Ltd. ] 


In our July issue (p. 446) we gave a résumé of the contents 
of this substantial volume, which has now been published. 
A cursory perusal of its reports of meetings and papers 
read, and the programmes of the numerous functions 
in which music figured, provokes a feeling of wonder 
that so much was successfully crowded into one memorable 
week. The Report gives a list of all the members 
of the general-committee and sub-committees, numbering 
nearly three hundred persons, seventeen delegates from 
foreign Governments, delegates from foreign institutions, 
the nine vice-presidents (all foreigners), and all the foreign 
visitors. The early history of the arrangements for the event 
are epitomized, and the report of the opening ceremony, 
at which the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P., the President 
of the Congress, spoke with so much ability, is a full one. 
The text of addresses sent by two Moscow Societies is 
given. There are numerous evidences in the volume 
that the event excited worldwide interest. The pro- 
grammes are given in full, with the numerous learned 
annotations that appeared in the books that were used on 
the occasions. It is erroneously supposed in some quarters 
that foreign music was barred in accordance with a fixed 
policy of the committee; but the fact was that the 
committee decided that while a very comprehensive 
view of British musical art from its earliest manifestation to 
the works of living composers should be placed before 











visitors, there was no desire to exclude foreign music. Asa 
matter of fact nineteen foreign composers were represented 
by twenty pieces. 

The papers read in the various sections are given more or 
less fully. Twenty-five are in English (eight of which are by 
foreigners), eighteen in French, twenty-two in German, and 
three in Italian. One of the most useful features of the book 
is the abstract, in English, of all the papers. As we stated in 
July, the whole volume has been ably edited for the Congress 
committee by Dr. Charles Maclean, who is the honorary 
co-secretary for the British section and the honorary secretary 
for the full Society. The task was a remarkably laborious one, 
entailing as it did numerous communications with contributors 
spread over the world. As the contents of the volume become 
familiar, they will no doubt provoke some useful discussion. 
We have already printed some of the papers in the J/uszca/ 
7imes, and we hope to be able to arrange for others of 
interest to appear shortly. 


Catalogue of the printed music in the British Museum 


(1487-1800). Two vols. By W. Barclay Squire. 
[Printed by order of the Trustees. ] 


The publication of this catalogue will be a great boon to 
many students of musical history, as it will save them the 
annoyance of having to waste a large part of their time in 
the Library in studying the general catalogue. Moreover, 
Mr. Squire has not simply reproduced the existing matter. 
The preface (by Mr. G. K. Fortescue) states that ‘each 
volume or piece has been examined, and in the majority of 
instances re-catalogued, while in the case of rare and 
valuable works, the descriptions have been more fully and 
accurately set forth.’ In determining the date of printing, a 
difficulty was caused in many cases by the custom that long 


prevailed among music publishers in Great Britain of 
omitting to put the date on record. The two volumes 
of the catalogue contain no fewer than 1,529 pages, 


with two columns on each page. They are a monument 
of extraordinary labour and painstaking. The result does 
not submit easily to a reviewer's analysis, but some interesting 
points come to light. The music of Bach barely occupies a 
column, while that of ‘ Heendel’ occupies nearly forty. The 
catalogue of Dibdin’s stage-works and songs is given in 
twenty-five columns, and many queer titles the list of lyrics 
Beethoven has one entry, consisting of a volume 
There are some sectional headings such as 
Writers on 


contains. 
of three sonatas. 
Psalms, the list of which covers fifty pages. 
topics connected with old music will doubtless find a helpful 
stimulus in this work. 


CHORAL MUSIC, 
The Wandering Jew. Yor baritone solo, chorus, and 
orchestra. By Friedrich Hegar. 
Rhapsody. For alto solo, male chorus, and orchestra. 


By Johannes Brahms. 

[Novello & Co., Ltd. ] 
is an English edition, with a 
translation by Paul England, of a cantata originally 
published in Germany under the title of ‘ Ahasvers 
Erwachen.’ The poem, if uneventful, is eminently suitable 
for, and suggestive of, musical treatment. In the opening 
the spirits of the mountains and the forests summon peace 
for the slumbers of Ahasver, the Wandering Jew. Waking, 
he thanks them, and welcomes the premonition of his coming 
death and release, and the spirits still offer him solace and 
comfort. But his remorse again overtakes him, and the 
‘eyes of his Saviour pursue him for aye,’ and goad him on. 
Again he is wandering, and the spirits speed him with the 
words: ‘The songs we have sung to thee, long may they 
linger in thy sonl. In many a night of anguish may’st thou 
feel on thy burring brows the cooling breath of the snow-clad 
mountains on mem’ry’s pinions wafted !’ 

There is abundant contrast of mood here. Those who 
only know Hegar by his ‘Phantom Host’ and * Walpurga’ 
will recognise the stamp of his individuality in the more 
rugged sections and in the moments of calm will make 
acquaintance with his gift of smooth melodic writing. -\ 


‘The Wandering Jew’ 
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feature of the music is the avoidance of all 
exaggerated feeling. Mood and style are kept under control, 
and the musical unity of the work is complete. The choral 
writing is distinguished, and there is much eloquence in the 
baritone solos. From beginning to end the composer has 
kept guard on the quality of his ideas, and has achieved 
work of considerable individuality and interest. 

3rahms’s well-known and much-admired ‘ Alto Rhapsodie’ 
is now available, with German and English texts, for the 
modest outlay of one shilling. Mr. W. G. Rothery’s English 
version answers everyrequirement, and should help greatly to 
spread knowledge and appreciation of this beautiful work. 


characteristic 


SONGS. 
{ Picardie. By Cyril Scott. 
By Ethel Barns. 

By Edgar Barratt. 

By Hope Squire. 
[Elkin & Co. ] 

The first of these songs is concentrated essence of 
Cyril Scott. It is sheer mannerism in its vocal curve, its 
harmony, and its figure of accompaniment. It is prettily 
devised, falls on the ear very gratefully, and probably 
will earn many encores. Why the composer should suddenly 
decide at the last moment to end in E flat, after firmly 
establishing D, is not clear. 

* Dewdrops’ does not claim a high place in the artistic 
scale, and should be leniently criticised. It is an unconsidered 
trifle that has several points of superiority to the average 
drawing-room ballad. ‘A white rose’ endeavours with 
some success to emerge from this rut, largely by going the 
round of the keys F, A, Do, F. It has a graceful swing of 
rhythm, which would be improved by the removal of the 
pause before the entry of the voice. The title-description of 
the songs by ‘Hope Squire’ promises some interest of 
character, but there is little in the music that is definitely 
Red Indian or even indefinitely exotic. Apart from questions 
f characterization, however, there is much merit in the 
songs and some artistic aspiration that is not unfruitful. 


A little song 
Dewdr Ops. 
A white re 
Two Red Indian love-song 


The Months. 
Frederic H. 


Twelve pianoforte solos, in four books. By 
Cowen. 

[Novello & Co., 

It is well for us that the composer of ‘ The Veil’ does not 
turn away from smaller forms and is content to write a 
collection of pianoforte miniatures. The twelve pieces that 
he has dedicated to the twelve months of the year are of the 
kind that are strongly needed as a corrective to the flaccic 
sentiment and second-hand exotic harmonies of modern 
light pianoforte music. They are clear-cut in melody and 
design ; their harmonization has a dash of modern tonal 
freedom, discreetly measured ; and their detailed workman- 
ship is not confined to the upper notes in the right hand. 
If it is necessary to make comparisons between the four 
volumes of the the palm to the first. 
‘January,’ a lullaby for the new year, is melodious and 
delicately fanciful. February is typified by a St. Valentine’s 
Day flirtation, which with gay spirits and 
apparent smoothness. Apart from their meaning, the musical 
ideas are clever and pretty. ‘March’ is duly boisterous, 
and is vigorous in conception as well as in manner ; it has a 
middle section that distinctly suggests a low temperature. 
The next book contains a gentle Spring study for April, an 
Italian serenade for May, and an echo of the songs of birds 
for June. ‘July’ brings the composer into the familiar 
ground of butterfly music, and this number is one of the 
most charming in the collection. ‘August’ is a mid-day 
reverie that carries thought beneath the surface of things. 
‘September’ breaks the spell with a merry harvest tune. 
There is nothing better in the series than the soothing 
uutumn evening song that is chosen to represent October. 
In November we have a burly but not too solemn civic 
brings the tale to an end with 


Ltd. ] 


series, we give 


proce¢ ds 


procession, and ‘ December’ 


sounds as of 


a church on Christmas morning. 
The composer has not 

simplicity, nor 

technique. The 


average, or le 


ideas to obtain 
demands on 
being of 


cramped his 
make exorbitant 
pieces may be described as 
difficulty. 
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ss than average, 





VIOLIN MUSIC, 
Four characteristic pieces. By C. H. Lloyd. 
[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 

Dr. Lloyd’s violin pieces pursue a path so placid and so 
untroubled by intellectual problems as to suggest that the 
type of exponent he had in view was the promising but 
still youthful amateur—such, for instance, as one might 
expect to find at Eton College. With all their variety of 
manner and matter they are clear and straightforward in 
utterance and design, and they express a serene outlook on 
life. It need hardly be said that their melody is refined 
and their workmanship a model, and that the violin part is 
essentially violin music. The opening number is ‘In modo 
d’una sonata.’ It has its first subject and second subject, and 
proceeds to the development ; this opens with an ingenious 
passage in which the pianoforte deals with the principal 
theme, Pp, in high octaves, while the violin accompanies 
in measured arpeggios frzz?cato. There is a combination of 
themes and a concentrated recapitulation. It might he said 
that the Cavatina, Mazurka, and Moto Perpetuo that follow 
are the remaining movements of the Sonata (it is suggested 
that the pieces should be played consecutively when 
practicable). They have the same distinction and felicity 
of idea, and the four pieces are sufficiently unified in 
spirit to be considered as one work. It may be added that 
the pianoforte part has abundant interest. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Bayreuth and the Wagner Theatre. By Anna Bahr- 
Mildenburg and Hermann Bahr. Translated by T. W. 
Makepeace. Pp. 96. Price 2s. 6d. (London : 
T. Fisher Unwin.) 

The Value of Old Violins. By E. Polonaski. Pp. 78. 
Price 2s. 6d. (London: William Reeves.) 


Correspondence. 


CHAUVINISM IN MUSIC. 


10 THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 

Str,—In the August number of the JAfusical Times 
Dr. Maclean makes some misleading criticisms upon my recent 
article in the Edinburgh Review, entitled ‘ Chauvinism in 
Music,’ which seem to call fora reply. That Dr. Maclean 
should conceive it to be his ‘ official duty’ to protest on 
behalf of the International Musical Society against my 
reproaches respecting the narrow policy which ruled the 
musical arrangements of the Congress held in London last 
season, was perhaps inevitable ; but the shafts he aims at me 
in defence of a Society of which I have the honour to be a 
member do not fly true. 

In the first place he dismisses one of the books which form 
the basis of my article as ‘a not over-wise booklet.’ Now, 
however greatly individual opinion may vary as to the 
wisdom of Mr. Cecil Forsyth’s theories as set forth in his 

* Music and N ationalism,’ it cannot be accurately described 
as ‘a_ booklet.’ It is obviously meant as a_ serious 
contribution to musical literature. Published by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. in an edition not very dissimilar to Sir 
Hubert Parry’s ‘Style in Musical Art,’ to which I devoted 
some space in the same article, Mr. Forsyth’s book is an 
octavo containing some 350 pages ¢ and priced at five shillings. 
If this constitutes ‘a book len” then all the volumes noticed 
in my article must be placed in the same category. 
Moreover, ‘Music and Nationalism’ had been widely read 
and discussed—including, if memory serves me rightly, an 
important review i your own periodical—before, in Dr. 
Maclean’s words, I ‘honoured’ it with a seven- page notice in 
the Edinburgh y* wew. This plain statement of fact will, I 
imagine, clear me of the imputation that I was foisting on 
one of our leading reviews a criticism of an unimportant 
‘ booklet. 

Dr. Maclean also suggests that I went out of my way to 
link the I.M.S. with the reflections that followed the reading 
of Mr. Forsyth’s book. Not in the least. This institution 





did not require to be ‘haled in to be bracketed’ with 
‘a certain booklet.’ From the regrettable expression of 
exaggerated patriotism which struck me in some pages of 
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‘Music and Nationalism ’ to the recent action of the British 
section of the International Musical Society was a perfectly 
natural transition of thought. This organization and its 
licy fell inevitably into the ugly picture of musical 
Chauvinism for which I had material and to spare. 

To turn from Dr. Maclean’s criticism of my article to his 
defence of the I.M.S. What are his vindications of the 
all-British programmes presented to our guests in May and 
June last? They seem to be threefold. First, he argues, 
there was the justification of German precedent. If Germany 
had to a great extent ignored British claims at the previous 
Congresses, let us go one better and exclude the foreigner 
altogether from the London programmes. This is what I 
mean by ‘a retaliatory policy of a weak and short-sighted 
kind.’ But of course the proceedings of the council of thirty 
may have been actuated by much higher motives. The idea 
may really have been the didactic one of instructing the 
many learned and enthusiastic musicians who attended the 
first British Congress in the things that it was good for 
them to hear. Let us hope so; but a cynical demon 
whispers to me that the sentiment of cut for cut lay at the 
basis of the whole policy. 

Dr. Maclean shifts the reproach of Chauvinistic action from 
the British section to the entire Society. In a Society styled 
‘International’ it is doubtful diplomacy for one country to 
save its face at the expense of another. But since the pot 
has now called the kettle black, let us see what special 
justification the latter may have for its blackness. Since the 
foundation of the /zternationale Musikgesellschaft in Berlin in 
1899, three Congresses have been held in Germany. The 
whole idea of the International Society emanated in the 
first instance from that country, and it was a very natural 
thing in the infancy of the organization, when the German 
membership was probably largely preponderant, that the first 
Congress should be held there, and should be devoted to 
native music. But it was not the music of their contemporary 
composers that was pushed into prominence. With wisdom 
and dignity, the German Committee decided to give nothing 
but the works of Bach in the centre which had witnessed 


his greatest activity. Considering the almost divine 
significance of this composer, could a more glorious 
start have been made by any budding institution than 
the performance of his music, isolated from that of 


all secondary names? The universality of Bach’s genius 
must surely have excluded all questions of international 
claim on that occasion. The second Congress took place at 
Basel in September, 1906. The music performed there was, 
says Dr. Maclean, ‘ with the exception of one shori piece by 
Purcell, all Continental music of a particular type.” Why not 
say what type? The uninformed might infer that it was 
Strauss, Debussy, Max Reger, Ravel, Sinigaglia, or Sibelius 
—anything, everything in fact, that rigorously excluded the 
henpecked British school. The simple truth is that the music 
given at the second Congress was sensibly limited to the kind 
known as ‘antiquarian.’ The programmes were fairly evenly 
divided between the early schools of the Netherlands, Italy, 
Germany, and France ; the latter, represented by Couperin, 
Rameau, Leclair, and others, taking a slightly prominent 
position. English music was represented in the programmes 
by Purcell, Dowland, and Morley. Of the third Congress, 
held at Vienna in 1909, Dr. Maclean says: ‘ Although an 
eliort was made towards having one concert with an 
international programme, the local committee did not see 
their way to it, and all the music given was Austrian music.’ 
As an officer of the /nternationale Mustkgesellschaft Dr. 
Maclean might have frankly alluded to the special justifica- 
tion for this second national display ; it was the centenary 
of the death of ‘ Papa’ Haydn, and the Viennese performances 
Were very properly consecrated to his music, or to that of 
his immediate predecessors and contemporaries. In all this 
we can but admire the wisdom and moderation of the 
German committees who, putting aside the temptation to set 
their living representatives of music in the forefront of 
the pageant, restricted their programmes impartially to 
names that have been consecrated by the judgment of 
generations. 

If at our first British Congress, held in May and June, 
1911, the committee thought fit to break with this admirable 
precedent, they might at least, in striking certain 
contemporary British notes, have struck also the internationa! 
one. The result would in the opinion of many have made 





for harmony rather than discord. There is nothing to be 
said against the choice of representative works from the 
‘Golden Age’ of English music, although we think Dr. 
Maclean overstates the case when he says that but for the 
Congress our foreign guests might have died in complete 
ignorance of our 17th- and 18th-century music. Some of it 
has been actually published in Germany, and it is occasionally 
startling to find that well-informed Continental musicians 
know as much about it as we do ourselves. It is not, 
however, the selections from the ‘Golden Age’ that are 
open to reproach or criticism, but those from an age which 
has not yet proved its claim to be so distinguished. When 
it comes to dealing with metal that has hardly yet been 
minted and stamped as current coin in the musical marts of 
the world, a very tactful and delicate method of exploitation 
becomes necessary. 

Among the thirty who sat weekly in anxious conclave over 
this ticklish question, Dr. Maclean tells us some of the ‘ best 
business heads’ were included. The obvious deduction is 
that a ‘best business head’ is not necessarily combined 
with an impartial or impeccable artistic taste. 

I have dealt with two of Dr. Maclean’s lines of defence— 
the plea of precedent, and the shifting of responsibility from 
the British committee to the whole organization of the 
I.M.G. There remains yet a third which I prefer to 
indicate in his own not too-happily chosen phrases: ‘ The 
London Congress Committee, in deciding what musical 
entertainment should be given, considered first the fact that 
the patriotic motive was the only one likely fo ‘ake money 
out of the pockets of private individuals.’ If this were a true 
picture of unmusical England, my article on ‘Chauvinism in 
Music’ would be justified indeed! But after all it would 
only represent one side of the question. The subscriptions 
gathered in when, metaphorically speaking, Britannia’s 
helmet was handed round to individuals thus stigmatised as 
being too inartistic to contribute to music for its own sake, 
were certainly not ungenerous ; but who can say that they 
might not have been still more liberal, had the appeal been 
made on a more liberal basis ? 

The Congress is over and done with, but we have its 
records enshrined in a weighty volume, that it is 
inevitable that we should think over its results, and we are 
surely justified in asking ourselves: Did we make the most 
of a great opportunity?—Has the Congress really been 
beneficial and strengthening to our musical life? If the 
majority of our British representatives reply in the 
affirmative, so much the worse for majorities. Personally, 
I can picture to myself a Congress at which the social 
functions might be less brilliant—if indeed they were 
brilliant—and the ultimate results more artistic and 
further reaching. I do not believe I am in a minority of 
one in feeling that the Congress of 1911 was in many ways 
an expression of our weakness rather than of our strength ; 
but even if I stand alone, I must still unashamedly express 
the hope that when the opportunity recurs, England, ignoring 
all precedent, however justifiable, may set the generous 
fashion of a truly International gathering at which we shall 
welcome not only the critics, professors, and learned musicians 
of other lands, but the leading creative artists as well. It 
should be possible to organize a Congress that would do us 
honour in our neighbours’ eyes as well as in our own limited 
vision.—Yours obediently, Rosa NEWMARCH. 


Ep., 44.7.) 


sO 


[We comment on this letter on p. 575. 
WILLIAM VINCENT WALLACE. 
TO THE EDITOR rHE TIMES.’ 

Dear Sitr,—I have read with much interest Dr. Grattan 
Flood’s centenary notice of the composer of ‘ Maritana,’ but 
as it contains some inaccuracies I shall esteem it a favour if 
you will be good enough to allow me to correct them in the 
next issue of your paper. In the first place, your contributor 
claims Wallace as a convert to the Church of Rome as far 
back as 1830. I fail to see how this could be, seeing that he 
was admitted into the mysteries of Freemasonry many years 
after this date in New York. On his return to London 
Wallace was affiliated to the ‘Mount Moriah’ Lodge, of 
which he remained a member to the day of his death. I 
have had his certificate of this Lodge in my hand, and I am 
given to understand that it is now deposited in the Grand 
Lodge, Great Queen Street, W.C. As Dr. Flood is a 
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Knight of St. Gregory, Ineed not point out to him that the 
Church of Rome does not allow her sons to become members 
of Masonic Societies, and it is therefore highly improbable 
that the composer ever embraced Roman Catholicism. I 
well remember that when the fund and concert were organized 
for his aged widow in 1895, Cardinal Vaughan at first refused 
his patronage on the ground that Wallace was a Protestant. 
When it was explained to him, however, that 4/rs. Wallace 
was a Catholic, he immediately allowed his name to be 
added to the list of patrons. Vincent Wallace was buried in 
Kensal Green Cemetery on October 25, 1865, with 
Protestant rites, and this could not have occurred had he 
died in the Roman Catholic faith. 

Again, Dr. Flood tells us that the composer separated from 
his wife (ze Kelly) in Sydney in 1835, * whom he never 
saw again.’ He then goes on to say that he was ‘ lovingly 
attended by his wife’ on his death-bed in 1865. This is 
absolutely incorrect, for in this year Mrs. Wallace was bed- 
ridden in Dublin and bereft of her reason. I am afraid the 
late Sir Robert Stewart is responsible for all these absurd 
stories about Wallace, and Sir George Grove was fully alive 
to this fact when he admitted to a friend of mine, in 1895, 
that ‘Sir Robert had drawn on his imagination.’ Sir George 
Grove promised to make the necessary corrections in the 
Dictionary, however, and this has been faithfully done by 
Mr. Fuller Maitland, the present editor. 

In 1850 the New York Herald gave currency to a report 
that Wallace had married Miss Helene Stoepel, the pianist, 
but his son often assured me that no such marriage had ever 
taken place either in America or elsewhere. Miss Stoepel 
was a talented pianist, but she was also possessed of common- 
sense, and as she was well aware that Mrs. Wallace was 
alive in Dublin, it is highly improbable that she would 
consent to enter into a bigamous contract with the composer. 
It was a liaison simply, and two sons were the issue of that 
unfortunate attachment. They both committed suicide in 
America, and Miss Stoepel died in New York, in 1885, aged 
fifty-eight. After the death of the composer, a concert was 
organized in London ‘for the benefit of Mrs. Wallace and 
her family.’ It was a failure, however, as the following 
extract from the ///ustrated London News, January 13, 1866, 
clearly proves : 

‘The Committee of Musicians and persons ccnnected with 
the musical profession for the purpose of raising a ‘‘ memorial 
fund” for the benefit of the widow and children of the late 
Vincent Wallace gave a concert (announced as the first of a 
series) for this purpose at the Hanover Square Rcoms, on 
Thursday last. But it proved a failure, in so far as regards 
its object, for there were not as many persons present as could 
defray the advertising, lights, attendance, and other necessary 
expenses ; the use of the Rooms and the services of the 
performers having been given gratuitously.’ 

The concert was never repeated, for awkward questions 
were being asked in the Press, and the lady on whose behalf 
the benefit performance was organized returned to New York 
to earn her livelihood by teaching. The composer had one 
legitimate child only—William Vincent Wallace ; he died in 
the Charterhouse on December 13, 1909. 

Vincent Wallace was a gifted composer and musician ; 
when one has said this, very little remains to be added with 
benefit to the public. His poor wife died in Dublin in 1900, 
after a long and painful illness—R.I.P. Believe me, 
Yours very truly, 


July 20, 1912. SUSANNE Coie, A.R.A.M. 


[Before being printed the above letter was submitted to 
Dr. Flood, whose reply is as follows ; and this letter in turn 
was submitted to Miss Cole, whose final reply is also given. ] 


rO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


DEAR Sik,—Miss Cole implies that Wallace was not a 
convert to the Catholic Church in 1830, on the ground 
that he was admitted toa Masonic Lodge in New York in 
1842, and she adds that ‘the Church of Rome does not 
illow her sons to become members of Masonic Societies.’ 

Let me briefly say that Wallace undoubtedly became a 
Catholic in Thurles, and there it was he assumed his new name 
f ‘Vincent.’ But he also reverted in 1842. However, 


a 


| As to my statement that Wallace was attended on hi 
death-bed by his wife, I made it relying on the published 
obituary notice in the Revue e¢ Gazette Musicale de Par; 
for October 27, 1865. I now admit that Miss Stoepel was 
the lady who was with the dying composer, but the Nex 
York Herald distinctly announced the ‘ marriage’ 
Wallace to this lady in October, 1850, an announcement 
which was copied into the A/usical World for November 9, 
1850. Furthermore, in the announcement of the benef 
concert in January, 1866, quoted by Miss Cole in her 
letter, the concert was stated to be ‘for the benefit of 
the widow and children of the late Vincent Wallace.’ Ip 
charity, I therefore assumed that Miss Stoepel was Mrs, 
Wallace No. 2, but this would make the composer out a 
bigamist if he had really married her, which was not the 
case. 

Miss Cole is mistaken in her statement that at the time of 
Wallace’s death his wife was ‘ bedridden in Dublin and 
bereft of her reason.’ A friend who knew Mrs. Wallace 
well tells me that he received music-lessons from Mrs. Wallace 
in Dublin in 1865 and 1866. She died in Dublin on 
July 25, 1900. 

Let me take this opportunity of announcing that an 
influential committee, including the Bishop of Waterford 
and Lismore, Lord Roberts, Count de la Poer, the Mayor 
and High Sheriff of Waterford, Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, 
Mr. Edmund Downey, Mr. Joseph O’Mara, and others, has 
been formed to hold a Vincent Wallace Centenary 
Celebration in Waterford next November. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. H. GRATTAN FLoop. 


rO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMEs.’ 


DEAR S1r,—I am obliged by your communication of the 
3rd inst., and thank you for giving me an opportunity of read- 
ing Dr. Flood’s letter. I merely wish to say that all my 
information is derived from the son of the composer, and as 
he administered his father’s estate in 1865, I presume he 
knew the correct state of affairs better than any one else, 
I am not concerned with the religious views of the composer, 
and the point I wish more particularly to emphasise is that 
Miss Stoepel was never his wife. It is quite correct to say 
that the concert given in 1866 was advertised (erroneously) 
as ‘for the benefit of Mrs. Wallace and her children.’ It 
appeared in 7he Z7imes in January of that year, and the 
announcement of my own annual concert appeared in the 
same paper a few days after. Artists were asked to volunteer 
for a second ‘ Wallace’ Concert to be given in the following 
February, but it never took place, for the reasons stated in 
my first letter. Mr. Vincent Wallace informed me that 
his mother was seriously ill in Dublin at the time of his 
father’s death, but Dr. Flood could not have been in close 
touch with this lady, or he would have known that she was 
not at the composer's death-bed in 1865. He now admits 
his error, and my point is gained. I have no desire to 
prolong this correspondence, and thank you for allowing me 
to state my views in your paper.—Believe me, yours very 
truly, 

August 12, 1912. 


SUSANNE Coir, A.R.A.M. 


ST. GEORGE’S HALL, LIVERPOOL: 
FIRST LADY PERFORMER. 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAI TIMES.’ 


S1r,—In your issue for August, under the heading of 
‘Church and Organ Music,’ you mentioned a recital, given 
on Willis’s magnificent organ in St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, 
by Miss Lilian Frost, and you state that she is the only lady 
who has played on this organ. Will you permit me to 
contradict this statement by saying that I was present, on 
Saturday, June 8, 1895, at two organ recitals given in this 
hall by Miss Emily Edroff, and that I have copies of her 
programmes before me as I write.—I am, Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

Henry T. SILBERTHORPE. 





‘Lismore,’ Hampton Hill, 








Miss Cole is much mistaken in thinking that Catholics in 
1830 could not become Freemasons. 


Middlesex, 
August 14, 1912. 
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LONDON OPERA HOUSE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


DEAR Sik,—With Mr. Klein’s article on the past season 
at the London Opera House (which appeared in the August 
number of the A/ustcal 77mes) one must to a great extent 
agree, though one may differ from some of the reasons given 
for Mr. Hammerstein’s failure to appeal to the London 
public. When Mr. Klein speaks of Mr. Hammerstein’s want 
of business policy in ‘ challenging Covent Garden on its own 
ground ’ he is entirely in the right, considering that his 
artists were all far and away below the general level of those 
to be heard at the older House. It strikes one as well nigh 
beyond credence that the American impresario should claim 
(as he does) to have brought shousands of singers to their 
inheritance, by which it is reasonable to suppose that they 
have become celebrities on the operatic stage ; and yet none 
of these thousands were forthcoming during any period 
of operatic performances at his theatre. One or two did 
excellent work, and with further study may achieve an 
enviable position later on ; and though a laudable ensemble was 
often to be found, yet to imagine that the public in London 
would be induced to support such an enterprise at Covent 
Garden prices was surely the wildest of chimeras imaginable, 
and even at reduced figures they declined to respond. 
Seriously, Mr. Klein considers that English texts supply not 
merely Mr. Hammerstein’s best but his one chance of 
success. With this I disagree. Permanent opera the London 
public does not want (as has been proved dozens, nay, scores 
of times) in any language. Would not it have had an all year 
round (almost) National Opera or Cosmopolitan Opera years 
and years ago had it so desired? Has not time and money 
been spent hopelessly in trying to induce Londoners to 
patronize that form of entertainment in the vernacular as in 


constitution is unique. Salaried lay-clerks, presumably 
drawn from all districts, form the nucleus of this body ; 
the contralto tone is stiffened by an amalgam of male 
alto quality.’ 

This statement is not only incorrect, but bestows praise 
where it is not due. 

The choir probably numbers about 200, and of these 
the number of ‘lay-clerks,’ including male alto, would not 
exceed twenty-seven to thirty. During the period of 
rehearsals, which are held twice a week for about thirteen 
weeks, ‘the nucleus of this body’ only attend about seven 
rehearsals. 

There is perhaps a great amount of truth in the statement 
that the sopranos unconsciously adopt the boy-chorister 
tone, but Mr. Rodgers would have found it very interesting, 
and possibly instructive, had he made a more exhaustive 
analysis of the whole choir and, again, the three independent 
choirs which go to form the whole. 

Perhaps after September we may look forward to this. 
Yours faithfully, 

PERCY 


Worcester, July 29, 1912. POTTER. 


FIDELES.’ 
‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


*ADESTE 


TO THE EDITOR OF 


S1r,—The reviewer of Dr. Terry’s ‘Westminster Hymnal’ 
suggests that the inclusion of the above hymn-tune among 
plainsong melodies is a slip on the part of the Doctor, and 
states that the composition is an English air first published 
in 1744 as ‘ Air Anglois.’ 

That date is only 168 years ago. In France, where there 
are many Noéls going back to the 13th century, it is thought 
that the tune is a very ancient one. Laroussi’s ‘ Universal 





Italian, German, and French, with the best procurable 
performers and conductors of the first rank? Educate, 
educate, educate, is the perpetual cry, but the masses will 
have none of it in regard to opera, and prefer Telephone | 
Girls, Runaway Girls, Sunshine Girls, &c., and it is quite 
seless to insist further on this state of things, as the 
number of the theatres that bring forward such effusions 
when the theatre season is in full swing sufficiently 
demonstrates. Covent Garden Opera is all Londoners can 
‘do with’ for a limited season, which this year has been 
longer than usual owing to the attractions of the Russian 
Ballet. It is surely only necessary to mention the names 
f Carl Kosa and Charles Manners to bring to mind the 
heartbreaking work these two must have experienced for so 
many years, giving their energies, time, and money to try and 
educate Londoners in opera—and with what result ? 


Yours, Xc., 
CLAUDE TREVOR. 


PRESERVATION CHILDREN’S VOICES. | 


rO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


OF 


Sik,—I frequently observe, with alarm, classes in vocal | 
tests for girls ‘under sixteen.’ Between the ages of | 
thirteen and sixteen is a critical period for female singers, | 
cause their voices are undergoing a process of change. | 
They should therefore have a rest. Such classes, I fear, | 
are likely to prove an inducement to over-sing just at the 
harmful time, with disaster in after years to the mature 
organ. In the last forty years I have seen many young 
singers ‘go up like a rocket and come down like a stick’ 
through disregard of this necessary precaution. 


Yours truly, 
W. H. BREARE. 


AN ANALYSIS OF CHORAL TONE. 


rO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES,’ 


Dear S1k,—The article by Mr. J. A. Rodgers, which 
appeared in your July issue, is not only interesting but 
highly instructive to those who study the tone and vocal 
characteristics of persons and choirs. 

One portion of the article is to my mind open to discussion. 
Mr. Rodgers says: ‘I purposely exclude the Three Choirs 
because its 





Festival from this comparative analysis, 








Dictionary,’ published thirty-four years ago, speaks of it in 
the following terms : 

‘Ce morceau de plain-chant, completement en dehors de 
la forme habituellement regue pour ce genre de musique, 
nous a été transmis @age en age par la tradition. Comme 
tous les chants populaires dont le souvenir se pérpetue, il se 
recommande par une coupe nette et un rhythm franc. De 
nos jours, tous les maitres de chapelle de nos églises ont, plus 
ou moins, brodé sur ce théme ; mais, 4 toutes ces variantes, 
si hereuses qu’elles soient, nous preferons, et de beaucoup, 
l’antique melodée dans toute sa simplicité primitive.’ 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
ADAM SCOTT. 


[We believe our reviewer is correct in stating that the 
oldest known copy of the tune was published in 1744. Of 
course, it may have existed long before as a tradition.— 


Ep., 1.7.) 


TEACHERS’ METHODS. 
Mr. Gaston de Mengel, of 17, Colville Square, London, W., 


| sends us a letter, in which he comments on the reluctance of 


teachers to give up accustomed methods. He says: 

‘Is there any valid reason, apart from the weakness of 
human nature, and the inability to grasp a scientific exposi- 
tion of the truth, that can justify teachers in not altering 
their methods of teaching at any point when they are shown 
something better ? 

‘ Do you think it would be possible to form a Society, which 
all professors of standing would be invited to join, forthe purpose 
of examining and reporting upon new methods of teaching, 
whether general or dealing with special points, and from 
whatever source they come? Naturally, the members would 
have to be willing to call in the aid of experts in acoustics, 
mechanics, physiology, or whatever other branch of science 
was involved in the point under discussion, and to stand by 
their united decision. 

‘If any of your readers should think thisa feasible scheme, 
I should be glad to communicate with them, with a view to 
meeting and discussing ways and means.’ 

[In an ideal community there would be no difficulty in 
carrying out this idea. But human nature, especially teachers’ 
human nature, being what it is, we fear that it would be very 
difficult to arrive at unanimous conclusions. Wearereminded 
of the eleven obstinate jurymen. 


Ep., 4.7.) 
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THE MOST POPULAR COMPOSER. 
THE EDITOR OF ‘THE 








ro MUSICAL TIMES.’ 





DEAR S1rR,—You ask in your last issue, referring to 
Ifandel, ‘If he is not the most popular composer in the world, 
who is?’ I should say that Handel certainly cannot claim 
that honour. It is, of course, impossible to attempt any 




















































statistics, but this distinction surely seems nowadays to 
belong to Wagner. Let us consider the two composers. 
Handel is practically confined to the Anglo-Saxon countries, 
where his works are heard in concert-rooms or places of 
worship. 
in every civilized country in the world, in theatres and opera- 
houses, concert rooms, and even cafés. I do not think any 
other composer’s music has such a universal hearing. 
Yours truly, 
HENRY COATES. 


Obituary. 


Rev. CANON GORTON., 


We deeply regret to have to record the death of the Rev. 
Canon Charles Vincent Gorton, of Vaga House, on the banks 
of the River Wye, Hereford, which took place under very 
distressing circumstances on August 20. For some years he 
had been suffering from partial paralysis, and lived in retire- 
ment at Hereford. On the afternoon of the 20th he was 
seated in a Bath chair on the lawn, accompanied by his eldest 
son, Mr. Neville Gorton. Fora moment Mr. Neville went 
indoors, and on his return he saw that his father had fallen 
into the river, which was at high flood. He at once plunged 
to his assistance, but had the grief of witnessing his father’s 
disappearance. Up to the time of writing, August 23, the 
body has not been recovered. 





Phote 


graph by Lafayette 


Ihe deceased was a scholar of Hertford College, Oxon. 


Ile began his clerical life as curate of St. Margaret’s, 
Altrincham, in the diocese of Chester. Later he was at 
Wallasey, and he was Vicar of St. Barnabas, Crewe, from 


1909 he was Rector of 
He was made honorary 
1902. But it is his 


1885 to 1889; and from 1889 until 
Poulton-le-Sands in Lancashire. 


Canon of Manchester Cathedral in 


Wagner, on the other hand, is constantly heard | 


contact with music that deserves most notice in this journal. | which is valued among the heirlooms of the family is 4 


| traditions, and therefore always wrote real vocal music. 
| gained the Bristol madrigal prize 


Canon Gorton’s rectorship at Poulton located him at 
Morecambe. Stimulated by the late Miss Wakefield, of 


| 
i ta ~ e 
Kendal, he became one of the first and most active promoters 


of the well-known Morecambe Musical Festival, which 
at first was a small affair but eventually grew to 
very great proportions and exercised a _ remarkable 


influence over choral technique in the North of England, 
The high artistic and educational aims of the scheme, and 
the eminence of the musicians who were in turn associated 
with it, made the Festival the Mecca of the best-trained 
|} small choirs of the wide district appealed to. The tests 
were drawn from the finest sources, and showed a catholic 
taste that did not, however, ignore patriotic claims for 
recognition. Canon Gorton was not a practical musician, 
but he had fine ideals and insight. He had visions and 
dreams, some of which took practical shape. In strictly 
musical matters he was greatly guided by the late 
R. G. W. Howson, a man of fine musical taste and 
accomplishments. Perhaps the most notable incident in the 
late Canon’s career, so far as regards its connection with 
music, was his friendship with Sir Edward Elgar, which was 
brought about by a visit of the composer to Morecambe in 
the capacity of adjudicator. This sympathetic intercourse 
led to Canon Gorton writing two pamphlets dealing 
with the spirit and meaning of the composer’s oratorios, 
|The Apostles’ and ‘The Kingdom.’ He also wrote 
an historical sketch of the ‘Sagas of King Olaf.’ 
Another activity in which he took great interest was the 
adaptation of English words to German vocal music. Some 
of the first performances of Brahms’s part-songs in this 
country were sung in his translations. One of Elgar’s most 
recent part-songs, ‘There is sweet music,’ is dedicated to 
| Canon Gorton. 
| 

| 


HENRY LAHEE. 


| The death on April 29 of Henry Lahee, at the age of 
a years, will recall many memories to English 
musicians now living who were pleasantly associated with 
| him in his active days. 

| He was born at Chelsea on April 11, 1826. At 
that period the Goss family were near neighbours of, 
and were very intimate with, the Lahees. Henry Lahee 





received his musical education privately from Sterndale 
Bennett, John Goss, and Cipriam Potter, and was organist 
at Holy Trinity Church, Brompton, from 1847 to 1874. He 
was not a prolific composer, but all that he did in composition 
was distinguished by the excellence of its craft and the mark 
of fine taste. He had a leaning to the madrigal and ee 

e 
(*‘ Hark, how the birds’) in 
1869, the Manchester prize (‘ Hence, loathed melancholy ) 
in 1878, the Glasgow prize (‘ Away to the hunt’) in 1879, 
and the London Madrigal Society’s prizes in 1880 (‘ Love in 
my bosom’) and 1884 (‘ Ah! woe is me’). Another prize 
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Sen 
blet he gained in a Nottingham Glee Club competition. 
Amongst other choral music of this type that has been 
jopular are the part-songs ‘ The unfaithful shepherdess’ and 

Love me little, love me long,’ and especially the trio for 
»male voices, ‘Ring out, wild bells.’ He also composed 
anthems, songs and instrumental pieces that have had useful 
vogue. His most considerable works were a setting of 
Longfellow’s poem, ‘ The building of the ship,’ for mixed 
voices, and of Tennyson’s ‘Sleeping Beauty’ for female 
voices. The latter work has been justly described as being 
among the best cantatas ever written for female voices. He 
was probably one of the oldest, if not the oldest, surviving 
member of the Philharmonic Society. Often in late years he 
would relate his early reminiscences of the enthusiasm with 
which Mendelssohn was received and the interest created by 
Madame Schumann’s first appearance. 

He retired from the profession about fifteen years ago. 
Failing sight hampered him in his last days, but he never 
came quite blind. His death was perfectly peaceful. 
His wife and eight children all survive. Their pang at the 
parting must have been softened by the thought that a 
useful and honourable life had been prolonged so happily 
and ended so tranquilly. 









THE LATE Mr. HAMILTON CLARKE. 


It is proposed to erect a simple monument to the memory 
of the late Mr. Hamilton Clarke, whose death on July 9 was 
recorded in our August number. Musicians and others who 
desire to do honour to the memory of the deceased are 
invited to send subscriptions to the Rev. Dr. Whittaker, 
Chaplain’s House, Banstead Downs, Sutton, Surrey. The 
deceased was buried in Banstead Parish Churchyard on 
July 15. 


‘ 


MUSIC AT THE COURT OF FREDERICK THE 
GREAT. 
By JEFFREY PULVER. 


Since this year began it has been almost impossible to open 
a German review or magazine without lighting upon the 
name Friedrich der Grosse—a revival of interest due largely 
to the fact that the date of the birth of the King of Prussia 
subtracted from the present year gives just two centuries. 
The great monarch has been reviewed, criticised, praised, and 
commented upon from every point of view, with varying 
degrees of completeness and accuracy. He has been dis- 
cussed as king, as statesman, as commander, and as literary 
aspirant; but on one side he has not yet been seriously 
considered, and this is Frederick the musician. It is in this 
aspect that we find him more interesting than in any other ; 
for in it we see him in what is, perhaps, his most favourable 
light; indeed, Macaulay thought that more could be learned 
af his character ‘by what passed during his hours of 
relaxation than by his battles or by his laws.’ The 
bi-centenary celebrations that brought into the light of to-day 


many-sided 
benefited by his rule; but what he did for the music of 
his age, and the influence he exercised upon that of the 
succeeding generation, concerns us in England as much 
as the methods he used for the consolidation of his kingdom 
concern the descendants of his own subjects. 

_ Considering his musical activity, it is very easy to forget 
fora moment that Frederick had another vocation that called 
lor incomparably more time and pains than did music, but 
this forgetfulness is easily excusable when we remember that 
he found time, although filling the triple office of king, 
minister, and commander-in-chief, to devote some hours 
each day to the practise of music, and to the further 
development of the art in Prussia. 

Frederick’s predecessor, Friedrich Wilhelm, completely 
neglected all the arts; opera could not be given when the 
money was wanted for the enlargement of barracks, nor 
could Frederick learn music as long as the fee that his 
teacher would take could be used to purchase a fantastically 
tall grenadier. And besides this niggardliness there was 
Friedrich Wilhelm’s ingrained aversion to all things that 
were not ‘ practical’ ; an aversion that amounted to a mania, 








| the 


thememory of the military, political, and regal glories of this | 
prince may well be left to the nation that} 





which gave evidence of its existence by the occasional 
breaking of a walking-stick over the innocent head of the 
thoughtless tutor who ventured to lead his pupil through 
the intricacies of the ‘Aurea Bulla.’ 

It need not be specially mentioned therefore, that a 
father who rigidly excluded the study of languages, 
literature, and the arts from his son’s curriculum would have 
been transported into a state of frenzy at the very mention of 
music as a pastime. But what might not be done openly 
could with a little trouble be managed in secret ; and just as 
his mother encouraged Frederick in the secret study of 
French, so did she also help him in the acquirement of 
music, and engage teachers for this purpose. The famous 
Joseph Joachim (Quanz came from Dresden twice a year and 
taught the young prince to play the flute, and others trained 
him in theory. Were we not thoroughly acquainted with 
Frederick’s tenacity of purpose, we would be quite justified 
in supposing the study of music under such circumstances 
to be impossible ; but what Fritz set out to do, he generally 
accomplished. What if he did have to hide in a wood or cave 
with his musical friends when they wished to practise ? The 
matter has a certain tinge of humour about it that would raise 
merriment were we not so well acquainted with the misery 
of Frederick’s youth; but the Gilbertian touch is not 
entirely wanting, for Dr. Charles Burney, travelling in 
Prussia in 1772, says: ‘(Quanz told me that the late (Queen- 
Mother encouraged the Prince in his favourite amusement, 
and who engaged musicians for him. But so secretly had 
this to be done, that had the King found it out, ‘* All these 
sons of Apollo would have incurred the danger of being 
hanged.”’ Macaulay further tells us, in his essay on the 
second Frederick, that when imprisoned by his father for 
his so-called desertion from the army, he was able ‘to play 
his flute without having it broken over his head—his gaolers 
were thus more tender than his father.’ 

Frederick’s marriage and subsequent accession altered 
these conditions ; the band of faithful musicians he had 
formed were transferred to Potsdam (for ‘Sans Souci’ was the 
favourite sojourn of the King when not politically engaged), 
and their numbers augmented by the engagement of some 
of Europe’s foremost musicians. His day, as we know from 
the pages of Carlyle, Macaulay, Kugler, Xc., was 
mathematically divided so that no moment was lost. We 
also know that in each day some time was consecrated to 
the practise of the flute and to the writing of music; the 
time between seven o'clock and the supper hour was 
occupied by a concert, a gathering for the encouragement 
and practise of the best music at the period. A. von 
Menzel’s famous picture of a ‘Concert at ‘‘ Sans Souci” ’ 
will be familiar to most, even in this country; and 
from it we can form an excellent idea of these functions : 
Frederick, tall, severe, and lean, stands before his music- 
stand playing one of Quanz’s concerti; Franz Benda is 
Consertmeister ; Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach is at the 
pianoforte. Shortly before the hour for starting, Frederick 
has carefully tried over the more intricate passages of 
cadenzas he has himself written for his concerti; 
the orchestra is kept waiting in an ante-room. When the 
king has spent some time in technical exercises (he 
loved to call these So/fege?, and some volumes of them 
are still to be seen at Potsdam), he will call in his band 
and the daily concert will commence. 

Dr. Burney, ever curious for information, as befits a man 
who is touring the Continent in search of material for his 
proposed ‘ History of Music,’ was smuggled into the palace 
and hidden behind some hangings. In the diary of this tour, 
which he published in 1773, he gives his criticism of 
Frederick’s performance: ‘His embouchure was clear and 
even, his finger brilliant, and his taste pure and simple. 
I was much pleased and even surprised with the neatness of 
his execution . . . as well as by the feeling and expression. 

In short, his performance surpassed in many particulars 
anything I had ever heard among @é/e/tant7 or even 
professors.’ His technical excellence, of course, was due to 


his life-long study ; in his eighth year he already played the 
flute, for in the accounts of pocket-money spent when at 
that age, we find the entry, ‘ For mending the flute, 
four groschen.’ Occasion for surprise that he could continue 
this practice when discharging the many duties that fell to 
the king is amply provided if we remember the countless 
But when he wished 


things he insisted upon doing himself. 
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to think out some new plan, or formulate new military | some of the finest singers that Italy ever produced appeared 
methods, he would take his flute and pace the long corridors | and it is for this raising of the operatic standard in Prussia 
of ‘Sans Souci,’ and allow his tootling to ‘assist his | that Frederick merits more space in the history of music thay 
magination.’ he occupies at present. 

But many royal musicians could play an instrument well, Graun’s activity as a composer was very great and varied 
and compose a piece also; herein does not lie Frederick’s | Between 1747 and 1756 he wrote and had performed at the 
greatest musical importance. It is rather in his patronage of | Opera no fewer than twenty-seven Italian operas, and jp 
some of the most renowned of musicians that his interest to} them the brightest stars of Italian vocalism created the 
the musical historian is centred. His training had made of | title-réles. The world-renowned Giovanna Astrua fon 
him a discerning critic, and he was able to tell the good | appeared in the Pastoral composed by Graun and other. 
musician from the bad without having to depend upon the} for which Frederick himself wrote several numbers ; 
advice of friends who wished to bring their own particular | Carestini supported her. Felice Salinbeni created Cesar jp 
protegés into royal favour. He heard Franz Benda practising | ‘Catone in Utica’ (1744); and so also appeared Elizabeth 
through the open windows of an inn, and recognised him to | Schmeling, Signora Agricola, Signora Gasparini, Pasqualin 
be what he was—a violinist far above the average, and he | Bruscolini, and Porporino. 
engaged him, after having given him an audition at the The opera-house that Frederick built in 1742 was the 
palace, where he himself accompanied the violinist on the | most magnificent in Europe. Graun was in Italy at the 
pianoforte. This patronage of Benda gave the world a new | time, and engaged the singers. Burney tells us that the 
school of violin-playing, the so-called * Berlin School,’ one | orchestra consisted of fifty of Germany’s finest instry 
that so far as true musicianship goes produced the finest string | mentalists. The establishment was complete in all details 
players ever heard. But the engagement of Benda alone {a ballet-master, a troop of dancers, a chorus, and everything 
could not have produced this result; at this Court the violinist | that could be thought of at that period was done to make the 
met such musicians as C. H. Graun, his brother, J. G. Graun, | place worthy of its object. The expense of it all was 
and ()uanz; and the influence of these composers and per- | defrayed by the king. Admission was free to all properly 
furmersof Italian training,added to Benda’s Bohemian tasteand | accredited persons. We can thus look upon this opera-house 
originality, formed the beginning of what was later to produce | as a sort of royal: hobby, one that was built for the pleasure 
such artistically important results. Burney says of Benda: |of the king in the first place; but we cannot deny that a 
* His style is not that of Tartini, Somis, or Veracini, nor that | more public-spirited motive lay behind, and that the ultimate 
of the head of any one school or musical sect ; it is his own, | object was the revival of an art that had lain dormant during 
and formed from that model which should be ever studied | the reign of Frederick’s predecessor. 
by all instrumental performers—good singing.’ Such was the Opera for which Graun composed ; an 

The third son of the great Johann Sebastian Bach—Carl | arduous duty, for Frederick was not an indulgent task-master. 
Philipp Emanuel—was engaged as Frederick’s accompanist | In addition he was ever severely critical with his servants, 
as early as 1738, and was one of the most interesting figures | and on one occasion he said to his cembalist Fasch ; ‘ Graun 
that adorned this Court. Enjoying a great reputation and | should have a thoroughly first-rate man beside him to spur 
occupying the highest position in the musical world of | him on; but where is all the money to come from to pay 
Germany, as much on account of his witty geniality and|such men?’ Nevertheless, when surrounded by enemies in 
sociability as for his profound learning and true musicianship, | Bohemia, this king, hearing while on the battlefield of the 
he is remembered now as a composer of great merit and as| death of Graun, said: ‘ Eight days ago I lost my best 
the greatest developer cf the sonata-form. He frequently field-marshal (Schwerin), and now my Graun. I shall cre 
spoke of his father, and Frederick as frequently asked him jno more field-marshals or conductors until I can 
to invite Johann Sebastian to Potsdam; but the Cantor | another Schwerin and another Graun.’ 
always found some excuse for not complying. At length, Interesting as Frederick was in politics, in war, with his 
however, he agreed to visit Frederick and give him the | band, or in the streets of Potsdam, he was perhaps still more 
opportunity of hearing and marvelling at the greatest wonder|so in the opera-house. There he played the part 
of musical history. He arrived at Potsdam in May, 1747, | commander-in-chiefas he did on the parade-ground. Standing 
and Frederick, looking through the list of strangers who | behind the conductor or the harpsichordist, he directed the 
had arrived during the day, lighted upon the name of Bach. | proceedings as only a musician could, and as a man who 
He was just about to put the flute to his lips when the paper | felt he had a proprietary right to do so. ‘He is such a 
was handed him. He had glanced through it coldly, but when | strict disciplinarian,’ says Burney, ‘ that if a mistake is made 
he came to the magic name his whole visage altered ; his| in a single movement, or evolution, he immediately marks 
eye lit up, and laying his flute aside he said, ‘Gentlemen, | and rebukes the offender, and if any of his Italian troops 

old Bach is come.” After having waited so long to see and | dare deviate from strict discipline by adding, altering, or 
hear this musical giant, impetuous Fritz could not be | diminishing a single passage in the parts they have to perform, 
an order is sent ‘‘ de par le Roi” for them to adhere strictly 
near; he therefore sent word by the son that Johann|to the notes written by the composer at their peril.” But 
Sebastian was to present himself without delay. Time was | musician as Burney undoubtedly was, he does not entirely 
not even allowed him to change from his travelling dress | agree with Frederick for this severity. The learned Doctor 
into his ‘ schwarzer Cantor-Rock,’ and in a very few minutes | was doubilessly also infected with the habits and fashions of 
he was at the palace. Frederick had by now given up all | the period, for he goes on to say, ‘This when compositions 
idea of a concert for that evening, and devoted himself | are good and singers licentious, may be an excellent method, 
entirely to his distinguished guest. Enthusiastically he led | but certainly shuts out all taste and refinement.’ Here we 
Bach from one apartment of the palace to another, and | need noi necessarily agree with him ; why should ‘ taste and 
where a pianoforte was found the Cantor had to perform refinement’ be dependent upon the caprice of a singer who 
now to improvise, now to construct a fugue ; every sort of | ostentatiously wishes to show off his or her florid and 
musical exercise was thought of and asked of the Leipsic | cadential twists and twirls at the expense of the composers 
magician. The king gave a theme, and the visitor treated it simplicity of diction? We know that Frederick’s taste in 
fugally ; and all the while the enthusiasm of Frederick and of | music was pure and simple ; we are therefore not surprised 
the band who followed them grew until Bach was looked upon | to find him waging vigorous war upon the spoiled children 
as a sort of musical idol. A six-part fugue was demanded, and | of the vocal art, who sacrificed the composer's intentions to 
Bach, choosing the theme himself, satisfied the demand in | their love of pyrotechnical display. 
the most brilliant fashion. When he returned to Leipsic he In those words so innocently uttered by Dr. Burney, we 
worked out the royal theme more elaborately, and adding | see another reason for praising the memory of the great 
some other compositions to it, sent the volume to Frederick | Frederick. This was his successful attempt to simplify the 
as the famous * Musikalisches Opfer.’ | music of his age ; he was averse to ornamentation which was 
Of all the eligible Cafel/meister, Carl Heinrich Graun | introduced with the sole object of proving the performers 
| technical skill—a tendency that led to a style so overloaded 























expected to wait any longer now that ‘old Bach’ was so 








seems to have been the one most suited to Frederick’s 


tastes; at all events, the king would hear very few operas | with useless ornament that the original object of the art could 
that were not composed by him. Indeed, the works of | scarcely be discerned. In gathering around him the musicians 
Graun and Hasse were, with very few exceptions, the only | he did, he secured the ‘music of his concerts and his opera 


ones he would permit at his opera-house. In these operas! from this abuse; and remembering the great 
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— 
frederick had over the artistic world, we may take it that 
much of the reform was directly due to his endeavours and 
those of the musicians he patronised and befriended. 

One thing is especially noticeable when we read the names 
that have frequently been quoted in this article ; it is that 
while all the singers, with the exception of the Schmeling, 
have been Italians, the instrumentalists have always been 
Germans, and so have the conductors and composers. 
Frederick, as we know, would have nothing to do with 
German literature or the German language ; and because he 
ynce said ‘ What ! a German singer perform an aria? I would 
as soon hear my horse neigh it,’ several otherwise broad- 
minded historians have come to the conclusion that he 
extended his prejudice over all German music. Nothing could 
e further removed from the fact. We have seen how early in 
his musical career Frederick had Germans in his service ; and 
we also know that the only operas he would have were those 
German composers ; the only concession that can be made is 
that he preferred the Italian methods of vocal production to 
those of the Germans, but that in all other branches of the 
art he was a staunch supporter of the national talent ; and in 
this respect Frederick undoubtedly chose correctly. On the 
morning following the concert that Burney had overheard, 
(Juanz told the Doctor that of the three concerti the king had 
played, one was written by the flautist over forty years 
earlier, and that the other two ‘were made twenty years ago; 
these pieces have stood their ground very well.” “And this 
Burney very rightly takes to be ‘an indication of a sound 

idgment and of great discernment in his Majesty to adhere 
thus firmly to the productions of a period which may be 
called the Augustan age in music.” ‘ 

The example set at Court can have had no other effect than 
to popularise the art in society ; and many concerts in which 
the ablest musicians performed the best of music testify to the 
hold that music was gaining in Frederick’s capital. Ernst 
Friedrich Benda, in collaboration with Karl Bachmann, 
founded that famous series of concerts that were so popular 
in Berlin, and which ran uninterruptedly and successfully 
from 1770 to 1797. The influence of the king did not stop 
here; at the Court of Dresden the Princess Maria Antonia 
sang, played, and composed, in a truly professional manner. 
Her operas, for which she wrote the libretti as well as the 
music, were highly valued, and his Majesty of Prussia was 
her warmest friend and counsellor. She sent her work to 
her royal colleague for criticism, and Frederick wrote her the 
most complimentary of letters. One of her operas—‘ Il 
trionfo della fedelta’—was produced by royal command 
at Potsdam ; and for this performance Frederick himself 
composed an extra aria. 

_ Reviewing this great musical activity of the king, it is 
difficult to realise that so large a proportion of his time was 
spent on the battlefield ; but this did not interfere with his 
practice or enjoyment of music. As soon as the enemy 
permitted him to settle in winter quarters, the band was 
summoned in sections by turn, and the everlasting flute 
rought out again. 

Such, then, was Frederick the musician ; a personage as 
interesting to the student of 18th century art and culture 
as he is to the student of military tactics ; a man who, had 
he not been a king, would have been as important on this 
account alone as were any of the other noble patrons of 
music. What Esterhazy did for Haydn, Frederick the Great 
f Prussia did for many, but with this difference: Frederick 
raised the standard of the art for the whole of Prussia, and 
set an example that led to the betterment of all conditions in 
the musical world of his epoch, and for this we are justified 
in honouring his memory now, just two centuries after the 
day on which his advent caused such joy in his future 
kingdom. ? 


THE PROMENADE CONCERTS. 

The ‘Promenades’ have probably never opened more 
brilliantly than they did on August 17. The magnitude of 
the audience seemed to surpass all previous experience, and 
the absence of extreme heat left the listeners freer than on 
other crowded occasions to enjoy and to applaud. Enthusiasm 
Was spontaneous, eager, and thoroughly impartial. British 
musicians played an honourable part in the proceedings. 


The most important and the best received of the less-familiar | more strikingly demonstrated than ever before. 








works in the programme was Mr. Hamilton Harty’s bright 
and attractive ‘Comedy Overture,’ and an exceptional trio 
of soloists was found in Miss Carrie Tubb, Mr. Frank 
Mullings, and Mr. York Bowen. Beethoven’s ‘ Egmont’ 
Overture, Tchaikovsky's ‘1812,’ Wagner’s ‘ Tannhauser’ 
Overture, and Wormser’s suite, ‘ L’enfant prodigue,’ helped 
to make up an excellent ‘ popular’ programme. 

Monday, August 19, was the first Wagner night, with 
a much-familiarized programme and a large audience. 
August 20 brought the first hearing in England of a 
Piedmontese Suite by Sinigaglia that recalled his Piedmontese 
Dances, especially in the use of folk-tunes. On August 21 
three pieces by Fiocco, orchestrated by Mr. Norman O'Neill, 
were performed for the first time. The adapter deserves 
praise for the restraint and modesty with which he has 
moulded the tempting medium of the modern orchestra to the 
modest design of the old composer. Given such judgment 
as Mr. O’Neill has shown, there is a large field open for the 
unemployed composer in the re-orchestration of old music. 
The same concert provided the first hearing in England of a 
triple Concerto for violin, violoncello, and pianoforte by 
Paul Juon. There was no obvious reason why it should not 
be the last hearing in England. The most patient and 
sympathetic listening failed to detect beauty or other merit 
beyond that of an occasional fine passage of rhetoric that 
emerged as if by accident from an arid waste of ascetic 
modernism. Long and well-deserved applause was showered 
upon the three gifted ladies— Misses Marjorie Hayward, May 
Mukle and Auriol Jones—who provided the performance. 
Afterwards Brahms’s third Symphony was given a romantic 
performance. 


THE JAQUES-DALCROZE TRAINING SCHOOL 
AT DRESDEN. 
THE Jaques-Dalcroze Training School for rhythmic 


gymnastics at Hellerau, near Dresden, celebrated its first 
annual School Festival during the days of June 28 to 3 

with interesting demonstrations of rhythmic gymnastics in 
their simple and more highly-applied forms. A few words 
with regard to the new buildings in which this remarkable 
institution is housed may be acceptable. As to this we 
cannot do better that quote the official prospectus, which 
states that ‘the management of the Jaques-Dalcroze 
Training School has built a festival hall in accordance with 
the designs of the architect, Herr Heinrich Tressenow, and 
with the artistic assistance of the painter, Herr Alexander 
von Falzmann, which, in its clear, simple proportions does 
not pretend to be anything but an enclosed space.’ The 
lighting of the stage and the auditorium has been most 
ingeniously arranged, producing a result of ideal simplicity. 


It is an evenly distributed, not directly visible, and 
absolutely shadeless light, which can be increased and 
decreased at will. The border between the stage 
und the audience is occupied by the space for an 


orchestra of sixty performers. There is no stage curtain. 
The performances on each day commenced with simple 
rhythmic - gymnastic exercises. These were followed by 
graceful dances for the girls and march-like movements. 
Later on came rhythmic-plastic interpretations of emotions 
such as joy, brightness, pain, sadness, fury, hatred, Xc. 
The climax of the proceedings was reached by movements 
associated with the performance of J. S. Bach’s Prelude 
and Fugue in C minor from the first part of the 
‘Wohltemperirte Klavier’ (the three parts of the fugue being 
beautifully represented by twelve girls and six youths), the 
same composer’s Invention in G minor, and the Prelude and 
Fugue in E minor by Mendelssohn. Magnificent also was 
the musical and plastic presentment of the first part of the 
second Act of Gluck’s ‘ Orféo,’ with its choruses and dances 
of the Furies. Friulein Emm Leisner sang the short air of 
*Orféo’ very beautifully. M. Jaques-Dalcroze, who had 
himself composed an Idylle, ‘Echo,’ and other charming 
riusical items, was the recipient of ovations of a most 
enthusiastic character which were fully deserved, as the 
importance of his idea and work for the purposes of the 
musical education of the individual was on these occasions 
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FOLK-SONG AND DANCE. 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. 


THE CULT OF 


SUMMER SCHOOL, 


In October, tort, the A/usical Times gave an account of 


the scheme formulated by the Governors of the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre at Stratford-upon-Avon for the establish- 
ment of a school for the teaching of English folk-dancing and 
singing in their wonderfully interesting town, and the 
appointment of Mr. Cecil Sharp, the greatest authority on 
both these branches of folk-lore, as Director. In last 
month’s issue (p. 524), extracts were given from the syllabus 
issued by Mr. Sharp for this year’s session, which began on 

ugust 3 and was announced to continue until August 31. 

A visit made during the second week of the course 
found the School and the expert teachers associated with 
Mr. Sharp hard at work. Over one hundred students, 
chiefly school-teachers, had attended during the first week, 
and the number present during the period of my visit was 
hardly less. What struck me especially on roaming round 
the various rooms in which folk-songs were being learned 
and talked about and Morris-dances (in several stages), sword- 
dances and children’s games were being practised, was the 
note of joy and exhilaration that seemed to permeate every 
one concerned. There was always the glad eye and the 
glad smile, even at failure. No doubt this happy feeling on 
the part of those who were actively engaged arises from the 
constant and, I would add, rhythmic vitality involved in 
the dancing. Surely here we have all the factors for a ‘ cure’ 
for many complaints! I offer the idea to the Governors. 

In the earlier part of each morning the students assembled 
in one of the largest rooms of the Technical School to sing 
All had books giving the melody (in both 
notations) and words, and the songs were practised without 
any attempt at systematic teaching of verbal expression ; 
1ere was no distraction as to voice-production and registers, 

| even no worry as to clear articulation, but ina free and 
easy, jovial fashion all voices, men and women (who greatly 


Those 


folk-songs. 





preponderated) sang the melodies and the words. 
ho could not read from notes ‘ picked up.’ 





of acquiring the songs is adopted deliberately as 
I means of getting them known quickly and pleasantly by | 
ull concerned; yet one felt that if in addition to this] 
practice the students who desired it could be taught 
to read fluently from notation and to go _ through 
technical study of the tonal and rhythmical construction 
the tunes, they would be safer and better teachers. The 


communal mind so often appealed to by Mr. Sharp in 


reference to the evolution of the folk-song is apt to drift 
to-day it is said to have done of yore. But the School 
does not affect to provide a complete musical education, so 
far as musical ability is demanded by the folk-song and dance. 


hat counsel of perfection must at present be deferred. 
While folk-song and dance have both to be dealt with in a 
few weeks, the necessity of getting to the technics of the 
dancing is imperative and absorbing. There is no doubt, 
however, that this form of practice does result in the songs 
ised. A point which struck me with regard to the 
result was that all the singing I heard was in tune. 
was no disposition to flatten. This result has often 
jticed in the rough and ready combined unison singing 
gs that have been picked up by ear. One may hear a 
group of hobbledehoys in the street shouting a music-hall 
and 


being met 


] 


ng in strained, raucous tones, but they keep the pitch ; 
on the other hand one may hear as many trained singers whose 
intonation is not so satisfactory. _Is it that the preoccupation 
of the mind in realising the ‘ thing’ through the ‘sign’ takes 


away anything from pitch and interval memory? Mr. Sharp 
tells me that the folk-singer rarely, if ever, flattens. 

All concerned with the sing-songs seemed even more 
intent on the Morris and other dances, thus 
displaying a new and interesting variety of foot-and-mouth 


studying 


disease that it may be hoped will spread galore! Folk- 
songs are easily learned, but folk-dancing is a much 
more technical business—there are so many ways of 
going wrong. At the Conference reported below, Mr. 





Selby igge asked what the ultimate value of 
the study of folk-dancing? There are, I imagine, many 
answers to this question, but one would be, from the musical 
educationist, that it developed in a remarkable degree the 
sense or rhythm—a faculty so often allowed to lie 
But, watching the dancing and 


was 


dormant in this country. 





Of course, this | 
the | 


LL, 


hearing the indispensable music associated with it, the 
reflection is borne upon one that the propaganda up and down 
the country depends greatly upon the ability and especially 
the rhythmic sensitiveness of the players of the instruments. 
At Stratford most of the groups enjoyed the services of an 
excellent lady violinist, and of Mr. Sharp himself at the 
pianoforte. In olden times natural selection led to the 
survival of the fittest fiddlers or other instrumentalists, and 
something of the same process will have to happen to-day, 
Another branch for the School—how to play for the dancing! 

CONFERENCE ON FOLK-SONG 


AND DANCE, 





This was held in the Memorial Lecture Room on August 13, 
It was organized by the Governors because, as they state 
in their invitation, they were naturally anxious that the 
standard set, both in classes and demonstrations, should be 
}in harmony with the best traditions, so far as that was 
| possible, their object being to help to establish a lasting 
interest in this subject throughout the country. They 
hoped that a discussion, joined in by those who had 
taken an active part in the movement, would produce 
valuable suggestions and help to remove some misconceptions 
which existed. The chair was taken by Mr. Archie Flower. 

The Chairman said he hoped the Conference would assist 
the Governors to find points of agreement rather than an 
accentuation of points of difference. The three questions 
were: (1) was it wise to establish the School? (2) if so, 
what standards should be set? (3) whether Stratford had 
special opportunities for encouraging such a School. It 
may be said that the proper way to learn the dances 
was to go straight to the ‘Folk’ who danced them, but 
that was not practicable. The only plan was to secure 
instruction from experts who had collected and studied the 
dances, and to bring students and experts together in one 
centre, where an individual could learn more in a week than 
he could in years by any other method. Was it possible to 
establish a standard that would be generally acceptable? 
| The Governors were anxious that their foundations should be 
absolutely right and secure. 

Amongst the letters of apology 
}read was one from Mr. Reginald RK. Buckley, who said 
|‘ What is needed at Stratford is a twofold institution 

fur the accurate transcription, revision, and teaching of an 

j}art which, though derived from homely sources, must be 
| transmuted to the uses of our normal modern life; and a 
central committee in touch with all the bodies that teac! 
| folk-dancing, song, or children’s games, for the purpose 
be organizing holiday displays and comparing notes with 
view to preventing divergence. 

* At different times we have had these things. Mr. Shar; 
is a sincere artist. He has collected and taught an enormous 

number of songs and dances, and he has expressed very 
| clearly a belief and desire that from a grounding in folk 
art, a sane musical appreciation will lead to better days for 
| British music. 

‘Then again in the Esperance Club we have a social 
movement which looks more to the recreative than to the 
national aspect. Its aim is not so much concerned with the 
aspects above-mentioned as with the re-creation 0! 
the spirit that has been crushed by industrialism. 

‘ Misguided partisans have decried the one method as 
pedantic, and the other as indifferent to technique. 

‘A conference can do much to dissipate such insane 
conceptions, and might even provide ways and means for 
these and other bodies to co-operate, and perhaps where 
| desirable to modify divergent methods and to avoid duplicate 
| publication and conflicting classes. But what certainly 
could be done would be to arrange for joint exhibitions, and 
}a joint campaign for bringing all men and women, ané 
|especially children, to Stratford. Everyone interested in 

folk-art, in village drama, and eventually, I hope, in modem 
| music and drama should be induced to co-operate with the 
Governors.’ 

Dr. Somervell stated that he knew very little about the 
subject and came as a learner. They had to convince 
people of the value of dancing. Singing used to be looked 
upon as dancing was regarded, but it now stands in a very 
high and interesting position. Boys in the street were being 
taught to drop the music-hall songs in favour of folk-songs. 

| They had to aim to secure natural self-expression. 
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Mr. Cecil Sharp, who was greatly applauded, said that 
the subject attracted scientists, ethnologists, educationists, 
and philanthropists, and could be approached from many 

ints of view. To his mind the most important point of 
view from which to approach the movement was the 
artistic, and they had to understand that they were first 
collectors and then disseminators. In this respect Mr. 
Sharp remarked that they were in the position of trustees 
engaged in a task of enormous difficulty, a task requiring at 
every stage the help of all those who were imbued with the 
jdea that the things being passed on were arts. Once folk- 
song and folk-dance were established as arts, and practised 
by the whole nation and not by a part of the community, the 
main difficulties would be overcome. And in teaching they 
must try and imbue those being taught with the beauty and 
love of the art, and try to teach it accurately. If they got 
as far as that they had got as far as they could. ‘ Have 
your ideal clear, then strive to carry it through into practical 
effect.’ 

Mr. Frank Glover, of the Warwickshire County Council 
Education Committee, said that it was felt that present-day 
industrialism had crowded out the arts about which they had 
heard. If the proposals that were made to include the 








for good work in every shape or form. If reasonable 
room could be made in the school time-table for folk-song 
and dance the Board would not stand in the way. But 
whatever had to be done must be possible for the average 
teacher to impart. What was the end for which they were 
working? He was not clear how the movement was to 
grow out of the school. In the school he did not see why 
they should not get folk-song and dance results similar 
to those got from drawing and singing. 

Dr. Vaughan Williams said it was important that any art, 
however simple, should be pure and complete. If they 
kept absolutely to tradition they could be quite sure they 
were teaching something which was spontaneous and sincere. 

Mr. Sharp, rising again, said there was an_ evident 
misconception to be detected in some of the remarks made. 
It seemed to be supposed that so long as joy and pleasure 
were derived from dancing, the artistic side represented by 
accuracy did not matter much. But accuracy to the artist was 
essential in every detail ; without this his art would perish. 

Lady Isabel Margesson could not agree with Mr. Sharp. 
Young children were bored if accuracy were insisted upon. 
Before they acquired accuracy they needed power. This 
was the case in drawing. 





PROCESSIONAI 
(Photograp/ 


THE °* TIDESWELI 


dances in the school curriculum met with the approval of 
the Board of Education, his Council he felt sure would be 
glad to further the cause. 

Mr. F. R. Benson (the well-known actor) spoke at some 
length. He said they were all working for a happier, 
merrier, saner, and a stronger England. He said that there 
was the old-time danger of over-emphasising the art side at 
the expense of the unconscious joy side. They had to feel 
their way between the Scylla of academic perfection and the 
Charybdis of the untutored joy of the savage. Miss Neal 
had been working in wildernesses of bricks and mortar and 
had brought joy and gladness to many a heart. He hoped 
that the Conference might result in drawing the two leaders 
more closely together at the shrine of the genius of the Anglo- 
Saxon race (Stratford-upon-Avon). 

The Rev. Francis Hodgson proposed that a National Board 
of Folk-song and Dance should be formed, with Mr. Sharp 
and Miss Neal on the directorate. 

Miss Neal said that she was prepared to assist in putting 
some such scheme into practice. She made no other 
remarks on the topics discussed. 

Mr. L. A. Selby-Bigge, C.B., principal assistant-secretary 
of the Board of Education, said the Board were enthusiasts 





MORRIS DANCE, AT STRATFORD-UPON-AVON, 


) Spe n 

Mrs. Mary Davies spoke warmly of the joy and enthusiasm 

she had found at Stratford. To her it was like the 
Eisteddfodic joy in Wales. 

The Chairman (Mr. Flower) in summing up said very 
emphatically in answer to Lady Margesson that if they were 
to have a school and it was to be of any use surely they must 
in that school endeavour to instruct the teachers accurately. 
He asked whether there was any dissent from this proposition, 
and no voice was raised. 

On the whole nothing very definite came of the Conference. 
But Mr. Flower’s conclusion, just stated, seemed to clear 
the air. Whatever may be done ‘ out of school,’ the training 
of teachers must be accurate. Mr. Sharp’s firm attitude was 
therefore accepted as the only rational one. 

It should be added, even if only briefly, that one great 
attraction during the term of the School was the series of 
performances of Shakespeare’s plays at the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre by Mr. Benson's excellent company. The 
presentation of the plays was much enhanced by the music 
arranged and conducted by Dr. Vaughan Williams, who 
contrived to introduce many old English airs that were very 
acceptable. The orchestra was a small one, but it sufficed. 

W. G. McN. 
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CONCERNING EXAMINATIONS. 


ee 
of the inward and spiritual (musical) graces assumed to belon 
to the graduate or diplomee, and will not trouble itself about 
the means taken to obtain them.’ Granted that a musical 

If we ask any musical student who is a diligent worker at | degree or diploma is a passport to public favour, the general 
the branch of so-called musical education commonly | public being admittedly careless and ignorant in such 
known as Strict Counterpoint, why he is making a/ matters, must it be concluded that when the work done jp 
study of it, we shall probably receive one of two answers. | order to obtain this passport is seen to be of a kind never 
lhe first, and fortunately the more rare, of these is that he likely to be employed in any ordinary musical capacity of 
intends to follow the career of a composer, and has been told | any kind whatever, musicians must perforce remain content 
by his teacher that the mastery of strict counterpoint gives a | with matters as they are, and not try to get things altered? 


By FREDERICK KITCHENER. 


certain grip and freedom in part-writing ; the second, and by 
far the more common, is that he is working the exercises in | 
order to satisfy the requirements of some musical examination. 

What dreary, barren hours are those spent by the student | 
in arranging these note-puzzles ! During weary months of 
drudgery, while sitting up late at night puzzling over an | 
eight-part exerctse in the strictest of strict counterpoint, the | 
idea would sometimes occur to the writer, ‘What practical or | 
artistic purpose is going to be served by all this? Is the| 
discipline of merely moving with the most} 
bewildering prohibitions for which there cannot be assigned | 
any satisfactory reason, of genuine benefit?’ Really, one | 
fails to see that any musical sense or feeling is needed in | 
order to work at these exercises, as required in advanced | 
musical examinations. Moreover, one cannot conceive of | 
any musical period in which they could possibly have been | 
beneficial. Of course, years of hard study at real and | 
genuine counterpoint are necessary to every musician who | 
intends to be thorough. But let us have counterpoint that | 
can be applied to some useful purpose, not a collection of | 
note-puzzles that are loathed while being worked and put | 
away as detestable things at the earliest opportunity. 

Cananyone find in Bach, the greatest of all contrapuntists, | 
any excuse for the continued stiffness and ultra-rigidity of | 
contrapuntal exercises? Is it not of extreme significance | 
that in Cherubini’s treatise on counterpoint, no quotation | 
from Bach is given? We are often told, ‘Oh, yes, but then 
Bach was a genius; and genius rules at defiance. 
Ordinary must follow accepted ways.’ These 
accepted ways, be it noted, are found upon inspection to be 
that obtained before 1650. The fact that genius 

ntinually sets certain ‘rules’ at defiance would appear to | 
most logical persons to be the most damning proof of their 
inutility. Great literary giants do not break the rules of 
grammar which hold good in their time; for example, 
George Meredith, our last great writer, was most particular 
as to the wording and style of his sentences, though these 
were often very involved and complex. Yet in music a 
different state of things prevails; and we find text-book 
maxims, which are theoretically supposed to hold good in | 
our own time, flagrantly broken in almost every bar of the | 
music of such men as Elgar, Sinding, and Reger, to name | 
three representative modern composers of entirely different | 
modes of musical thought. 

Are modern musicians who enter for musical degrees or 
diplomas supposed to ignore altogether the music of their 
time? Is it taken for granted that they do not know 
is going on in the world of music; or is it assumed 
that some of them who complain of the uselessness and 
antiquity of the exercises set them in musical examinations 
do so from some wicked ulterior motive, such as a desire to 
shirk hard work? Many enthusiastic musicians would enter 
for such examinations with pleasure and eagerness, could 
it be made clear to them that in making the necessary 
preparations they were not spending their time in utter 
waste, so far as any really artistic purpose is concerned. 
\ genuine musician loves hard work ; but, if possessed of an 
average amount of common sense, he does want to know 
that this work will serve some useful purpose beyond the 
means of his being allowed to affix certain letters, or | 
collections of letters, of the alphabet to his surname. If a_| 
musical examination is not practical—that is, having some 
bearing upon and some connection with the kind of music that 
the examinee will most use, and exist for the most part in 
the atmosphere of, during his musical career—wherein is its | 
utility? Some may affirm: ‘The practicalness of the 
examination lies in the fact that success in it actually secures 
the privilege of being given a University degree, or diploma 
of a great musical institution, independently of the work | 
done in order to gain the privilege. The public will be| 


notes about, 


| 
sets 


persons 


ways 


own 
what 


satisfied when it sees the letters, outward and visible signs | 


That there is widespread dissatisfaction with the present 
state of affairs is evident from a perusal of many responsible 
English musical journals. Men who have themselves 
obtained their degrees of Mus. Bac. or Mus. Doc. write in 
no uncertain language of the amount of useless and archaic 
work that they have been obliged to undergo, and of the 
hidebound, stilted, antiquated methods of the examiners. 

The writer, having been a diligent reader of the 
Musical Times for sixteen years, remembers a discussion 
on counterpoint which went on in its pages. The question 
concerned the progressions allowed or disallowed in the 
working-out, in four parts, of a certain Canto Fermo, 
At a point in the discussion, the Canto was submitted 
to the late Josef RKheinberger, who certainly could not have 
been accused of undue leanings to ultra-modernity, in order 
that he might send some characteristic specimens of his own 
workings-out, as done by himself and his numerous pupils, 
thereby giving the discussion the weight of the opinion of an 
accepted Continental authority. Rheinberger’s workings 
out proved to be of a freedom which would not be tolerated 
by any English musical examiner. Upon these examples 
being shown to an English gentleman who was an examiner 
(whether for degrees or diplomas, or for both, the writer 
cannot say), he remarked, ‘ This is not counterpoint at all; 
it is music!’ Does not this speak for itself ? 

Surely an English musical degree or diploma should be a 
reward of practical proficiency—a guarantee that a person 


}is, in the opinion of men who have themselves become 


well-known in the world of music, efficient and capable 
enough to follow publicly a certain branch or certair 
branches of musical art, in order, generally speaking, to gain 
a livelihood. But that such a degree or diploma is in itself 
an artistic end cannot be reasonably maintained. There is 
a great danger, to a certain not uncommon type of musician, 
that a degree or diploma may be considered as an end ir 
itself, instead of a means to an end; and after success in 
obtaining it, no effort is made to rise to higher things, 
artistically speaking. It is often urged in favour of musical 
examinations that they stimulate to unwonted exertion, and 
toa high pitch of proficiency, many who without such a 
stimulus would either never work at all or would fail to attain 
so high a standard. But if a musician is worth anything, his 
motive for work will come from within, and will not be 
influenced by any exterior goads to exertion. Neither is it 
so very desirable a thing that a great many persons without 
any pronounced musical gift should be encouraged t 
persevere in that course of mechanical! toil necessary to be 
undergone in order to pass an examination, to the end that 
they may join the already overcrowded ranks of the musical 
profession. The utility of musical examinations, when 
properly conducted, will lie in this: that they will form a 
kind of guarantee, to a public in the main unmusical, that 
a certain degree of proficiency has been attained to. Trained 
and competent musicians, when sitting in judgment on the 
work of another musician, seldom take into consideration his 
possession or non-possession of degrees or diplomas; 4 
Doctor’s gown is not allowed to cloak a slovenly performance 
or a dull mechanical composition. 

Among the general mass of the English public, however, 
it is found that the possession of ‘letters after the name 
confers a certain distinction, however little such distinction 
may be deserved. Let us take one notable instance. With 
all the virtues and gifts possessed by the English clergy 
as a body, appreciation of music is not, perhaps, specially 
prominent among these. The clergy have a great influence 
upon English music, inasmuch as they are responsible for 
the selection of organists, upon whom the musical life ol 
some places, especially smaller ones, almost entirely depends. 
Ninety-nine times out of a hundred the clergyman will prefer 
to have an organist with ‘letters after his name.’ Is sucha 
man invariably the best? Net atall. In every department 
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f English music, the unexamined men have been leaders. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
vet the unexamined man, unless extremely strong—and even en 


fhe be extremely strong, ~ the earlier stages of his career— 
nust be mentally placed, by the ill-informed, second to the 
graduate or diplomee. He may be exceptionally brilliant, 
srudite, gifted, and industrious ; but to most of the public 
the lowest kind of diplomee is his superior. How long are 
the musicians of Great Britain going to tolerate a condition 
f affairs which permits of such a paradox as this? 

Some will say ‘ How can matters be improved?’ Surely 
they can be improved in many ways. First ofall, the science 
ind art of counterpoint needs to be brought into touch with 
modern thought. It is much to wished that such a 
lengthy, exhaustive, and up-to-date treatise on counterpoint 
4s that by the Russian composer Tanciéw could be translated 
nto English and used as a text-book in England. It might 
then displace the obsolete methods of Cherubini’s treatise, 
with which the writer is well acquainted, having worked 
through the book during a period of three years. 

Harmony, again, needs to be considered as a scientific 
classification of chords and progressions, not as a matter of a 
few simple chords adorned with bunches of figures, and called 
‘ figured bass.” 

What is wanted is not less hard work and difficulty, but 
more. This, however, must be musical, not arithmetical ; 
practical, not useless; and of the 20th century, not of 
the 16th or 17th. There is no doubt that sucha levelling-up 
{the practice of music in general, and of musical examina- 
tions in particular, would be an immense boon to the 
musicians of the country, in creating fresh artistic zeal, 
energy, and enthusiasm on the part of those (and they are 
any) who now feel that things in this direction are not as 
they should be. 


be 








Music in the Provinces. 


(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS. ) 


BOURNEMOUTII. 


The last week in July saw the resumption of the orchestral 

acerts after the annual vacation of the members of the 
band, the usual Thersday afternoon Symphony Concert being 
lirected on July 25 by Mr. F. King-Iall, the leader, in the 
continued absence of Mr. Dan Godfrey. The principal item in 
theprogramme was Mendelssohn's ‘Scotch’ Symphony, and the 
wloist was Mr. Charles Whittaker (a violinist of the orchestra). 
Mr. Godfrey returned in time for the concert on August I, 
showing all his accustomed resourcefulness in the performance 
fa programme that included Schubert’s ‘ Unfinished’ 
Symphony, a work for which our conductor has a particular 
regard, Brahms’s ‘ Academic’ Overture, Edward German’s 
graceful incidental music to ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ and a pleasing 
Concertstiick for flute and orchestra by Hofmann, the latter 
tem being skilfully performed by Mr. Jean Gennin, a member 
{the orchestra. On August 8 a Beethoven programme was 
submitted, the scheme including the ‘ Leonore’ No. 3 
Overture, Rondino for wood wind: land horns, Turkish March 
from ‘The Ruins of Athens,’ Romance in F for violin, and 
the fifth Symphony. The large audience present was 
rewarded with some very sound playing, which culminated 
na conspicuously successful performance of the Symphony. 
Yet another member of the orchestra, Mr. Algernon Holland, 
was the soloist in the Romance, his interpretation being both 
ntelligent and tasteful. 

We have had visits from ‘ Jimmy’ Glover and Miss Marie 
Hall within the last few weeks. The former directed the 
Municipal Orchestra through a selection of pieces that was 
notable for its variety, ranging from an excerpt from Coleridge- 
Taylor’s ‘ Nero’ music to a Fantasia on nautical airs arr: inged 
y the conductor. 

Miss Hall attracted an enormous audience to the Winter 
Gardens, and the genuine enthusiasm which she provoked 
was pleasant to witness. 

b 





During the last few weeks music has been undergoing the 
‘rest cure’ in the Three Towns, for with the exception of the 
routine of popular concert-party performances on the Pier, 
and band performances on the Hoe and Pier, only one event 
has to be recorded. This was a violin and pianoforte recital 
given on July 25, at Plymouth College, by Miss Constance 
Pinwill and Mrs. Caunter. A Bach Suite for the two 
instruments and another in four movements by Vieuxtemps 
enclosed a programme which included also two movements 
from the G minor Violin concerto of Max Bruch and pieces 
for the same instrument by Sauret, Svendsen, and Ries. 
Mrs. Caunter’s solo (pianoforte) was a ‘ Théme et étude’ by 
Thalberg. 

The scheme mapped out by the committee of Dr. Weekes’s 
Orchestral Society for performance during the coming season 
makes quite a definite departure from past work, for several 
works new to the district are announced. The Symphony in 
G minor of Kalinnikov, played at the last Bristol Festival 
four years ago, will:be heard for the first time in Plymouth, 
the overtures ‘Les Dragons de Villars’ by Maillart, and 
‘The little Minister’ by Mackenzie, and a ‘ Rhapsody’ by 
Mr. Walter Weekes (co-conductor) will at least be unfamiliar 
to the audience. The Misses Smith have issued their 
prospective programme of Musical Matinées for 1912-13, a 
prominent feature in which is the appearance of the Motto 
String Quartet. Visits are promised by Messrs. Leonard 
Borwick, Plunket Greene, and Max Mossel. 


DEVONSHIRE 


of the Royal Marine Band 
(Stonehouse), conducted by Mr. J. W. Newton, gave a 
much appreciated concert at Tiverton on July 25. 
Schubert's ‘ Unfinished’ Symphony and some of the Brahms 
‘ Hungarian’ Dances were well played, and Mr. C. G. Pike 
artistically played the solo part in an effective Romance by 
3argiel for ‘cello and orchestra. 

On July 31, the choir from St. Andrew’s (Plymouth) 
Church visited Milton Abbot and sang choruses, anthems, 
and solos on the occasion of the opening of the organ by 
their organist, Mr. I. Moreton, who gave a recital. 

An epoch-marking event in the history of Torquay has 
been achieved in the formation of municipal orchestra 
which will perform regularly in the new Pavilion. Torquay 
in this matter leads the way in Devonshire, and is the only 
town in the two counties of Devon and Cornwall with a 
municipal string combination. The conductor appointed by 
the Torquay authorities is Mr. Basil Hindenburg, who has 
under his control an orchestra of twenty-five members. At 
the opening concert on August 17 they played pieces by 
Weber (overture, ‘Oberon’), Délibes, Sullivan, Offenbach, 
and Elgar (march, ‘Pomp and _ circumstance’), with 
creditable success. 

Morris and other characteristic 
songs and folk-tunes formed the major part an 
entertainment at Brixham on July 31, under the direction 
of Mrs. F. Brett Young, assisted by the Misses Tolchard and 
Stevens. Axe Vale Musical Society achieved a success at 
Seaton on August 8, in a performance of ‘ II.M.S. Pinafore,’ 
the performers numbering over sixty. 

Exeter Oratorio Society have decided to perform 
‘Samson,’ ‘The Ascension,’ and ‘A tale of Old Japan,’ 
during next season. The second-named work is composed 
by Dr. H. J. Edwards, who shares the post of conductor of 
the Society with Dr. D. J. Wood. 

Quite a large number of members of the musical profession 
and amateurs met at Bideford on August 10 for a fortnight’s 
holiday, consisting of lectures, concerts, excursions, sports, 
and social intercourse. The committee, of which Dr. W. I. 
Iladow was president, and which Dr. A. Somervell, 
Dr. Percy Buck, and Dr. C. Harford Lloyd were vice 
presidents, with Messrs. Percy A. Scholes and J. G. Lawrence 
as hon. secs., secured Edgehill College as the house 
residence, and many visitors had to be accommodated in 
the neighbourhood. The list of lecturers included Mr. 
Albert Visetti, Mr. G. C. Ashton-Jonson, Mons. Michel 
D. Calvocoressi, Messrs. Stewart Macphersi m, P. A, Scholes, 
and Mrs. Kennedy Fraser. 


TOWNS. 


The string combination 


dances and old English 
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CORNWALL. To anybody conversant with Choral Society man: agement, 
— . or even of orchestral propaganda, tow ) 
Mr. C. E. Juleff (Weston-super-Mare) gave an organ eno rig By, in towns not of the firs 
- = : : . magnitude—outside such as Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds o 
recital in Ladock Parish Church on August 1; on the Girennen—it hen lene been shaken Ghat Gene © a 
. > . asg¢ as i ee Me ere é 
following day the organ in Helston Parish Church was § f € was an unfilled 
- moo : , dems and for a first-class orchestra conducted with the highest 
re-opened ’ after extensive enlargement and rebuilding by 
: , ps . efficiency, that should not be burdened with the | 
Messrs. Hele & Co., by Dr. Monk, of Truro Cathedral ; of long Sitemen eolien ay journeys, which dd 
. : . ( ong- S ce é 0 eys, c ac oO t t 
and on August 8, Mr. Dennis (Redruth) gave a recital on a ‘ a0 maternilly 
the cost, nor with the fee of a ‘star’ conductor, 


newly built organ in 1 rogpool Wesleyan Church. 

lhe respectable sum of £30 10s. was raised by a concert 
given at Looe, on August 13, by a party of visitors, in ai 
f the Local Nursing Fund. Mr. Herbert Parsons (Clifton) 
was responsible for the programme, to which he contributed 
pianoforte solos ; the Looe Male Quartet sang ‘ In absence’ 


and ‘Ilow can I bear to leave thee’ with much beauty of 
effect ; the vocalists were the Misses Pauline Hook and Hazel 
Gray ; Mr. Frank S. Gardiner contributed violin solos. 

Pavilions for concerts have been opened at Penzance and 
Newquay during the last month. 

MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT 

Last winter our city’s musical life and experiences wert 
enriched by the visits of the Quinlan and Denhof Opera 
companies ; during the coming season, whilst losing one of 
these, we are to enjoy the luxury of two orchestral concerts 
every week for six months, thanks to the advent of the 
new organization known as the ‘Brand Lane Symphony 
Orchestra,’ which will give smoking ‘Proms.’ under 


Sir Ilenry Wood on those Saturday nights when our Free 


Trade Hall platform is not occupied by Mr. Simon 
Speelm: un’s orchestra. 
oth these organizations are early in the field with fully- 


drafted programmes for the winter’s work. 

When this ‘Brand Lane’ Orchestra was mooted, 
ceptics doubted whether a first-rate band was practicable, 
eeing that it was impossible to draw upon the members of 
the Hallé Orchestra, and many orchestral players in 
South Lancashire had other permanent engagements. 

But even a cursory glance at the names of the eighty 
players, given in the advance f 


prospectus of these new 
concerts, dispels all fears on that Mr. Arthur 


score. 





Catterall leads, the principal wood-wind players come from 
(Jueen’s Hall, and the rank and file reveal many well- 
known names not hitherto identified, perhaps, with first 
class orchestras, but most capable players for all that. 
\ comparison of Sir Henry Wood’s draft-programmes 
for this series with those of his more famous (ueen’s 
Hall ‘ Proms.’ naturally reveals many points of similarity. 
last season did much to enable Manchester to make 
up leeway in the matter of music known elsewhere, 
but unfamiliar in Cottonopolis; but there is yet much 
worth knowing, and Sir Henry is judiciously introducing 
works such as Liszt’s Fantasia on Beethoven’s ‘ Ruins 
of Athens’ (with Mr. Egon Petri at pianoforte), Percy 
Grainger’s ‘Mock Morris’ for strings and ‘Molly on the 
Shore,’ the ‘ Rosenkavalier’ valse of Strauss, Tchaikovsky's 


* Fantasie 

orchestrally, 
lag behind in the matter of vocal or instrumental 
soloists, Mr. Brand Lane’s past reputation for enterprise 
in this department and his ripe experience standing him in 


Dialogue’ for 
this series 


Boellmann’s 
So attractive 


* Poltava,’ and 
organ and orchestra. 


doe S not 


good stead. Mr. Lane’s new series does not mean the 
curtailment of the long-established concerts at which his 
choir, and soloists of the Melba, Ysaye, Backhaus, | 


Theodore Byard type (to take a few random names), have 
performed, but as previously noted in connection with the 
* Harrison ’ orchestral work is seen to be a growing 
interest even with what was originally a purely ‘ ballad 
It is good to be able to record 


series, 


concert ’ type of audience. | 
progress along such lines. To judge from some critiques in | 
Manchester journalism, there would appear to be a fairly 
prevalent idea that Sir Henry Wood's forte lies in the | 


direction of orchestral work of lesser dimensions. True, here | 
he has played little (if any) Wagner and not a great deal of 
Brahms or which Manchester swears and 
judges all visiting conductors ; but October 28 will see Sir 
Ilenry in charge of over a dozen Wagnerian items in the 
true old Richter manner. For this alone thanks are due we 
Mr. Lane. 


Jeethoven, by 


| Orchestra, 


The 
Brand Lane band, with its new conductor, offers as feasible 
a solution of this problem as we are ever likely to see, ip 
the North at any rate. Manchester is the hub around whict 
revolves so much besides mere commercial and political life: 
convenience of situation enables it to serve the numberless 
centres of North Lancashire and the West Riding, as well q: 
Derbyshire, Staffordshire, and North Wales, so it is with p 
surprise that one finds the agricultural market town 

Penrith, ninety miles north of Manchester, but only little more 
than two hours’ rail journey on the main line to Scotland, 
availing itself of the Wood-Brand Lane combination for q 
two days’ Festival on November 20 and 21. It will cost £30 
as it is, but it is doubtful whether such a combination , 
conductor and band has hitherto been available at the price 
As noted in last month’s issue, the active spirit of Penritl 
music retires to Belfast ere long, and this will be the las 
occasion on which he will be associated with his old Societ ty. 

Mr. Speelman’s Promenade Concerts open on October ¢ 
Unlike Sir Henry Wood, who has avoided symphonic works 


in this his first scheme, Mr. Speelman has included a few, 


and as usual the final concert will be of a plebiscitan 
nature. The veteran, Auguste van Biene, one-time 
leader of the Hallé cellos, plays on December 14, 

Miss Say Ashworth’s Ancoats Girls’ Institute has als 


been engaged. 

The Hallé Orchestra is to tour Scotland for a week, fron 
February 24 to March 1, and this will necessitate a break 
the sequence of the ‘ Proms.’ orchestral concerts, as all t! 
members of this orchestra are Hallé men, and presumab 
their first duty is to the Hallé management. Other arrange 
ments will have to be made for March 1, and it will | 
interesting to see how the usual Thursday night Hall 
concert in that week will be dealt with during the 
Orchestra’s absence in Scotland. Curiosity on this point 
can only be satisfied by the of the Hallé prospectus, 
which has been delayed by and other changes in the 
original forecast of the season’s work. 

The Quinlan Opera is due to enter upon its Manchester 


issue 
this 


season on October 7 at the Palace Theatre. Puccini's 
‘La Bohéme,’ Charpentier’s ‘ Louise’ (in English), ‘Figaro 
and ‘ Lohengrin’ are all to be given, but fuller details ar 
not yet available. 


Country and Colonial Hews. 


BRIEFLY SUMMARIZED. 
We cannot hold ourselves responsible for the opinions expressed in 
summary, as the notices are either prepared from toca 
newspapers or Jurnished by correspondents. 

Correspondents are particularly requested to enclose a programmt 
when forwarding reports of concerts. 


this 


Manis 
introduce 


BRIGHTON.—On July 31 the Brighton 
conducted by Mr. Lyell- Taylor, 
new orchestral tone-poem by Mr. Brace 
Steane, entitled ‘Grimaldi.’ The work is a clever and 
interesting musical sketch of the life of the famous clown, 
with pronounced emphasis on the tragic side. It was 
excellently received by a large audience, ‘and the composer 
is to be ce ongratulated on his success. 


CHRISTCHURCH (NEW ZEALAND).—A notable example 
of the excellence to which the Christchurch Musical Union 
has advanced under the guidance of Dr. Bradshaw was 
given on June 25, in the form ofa performance of Sullivan's 

‘The martyr of Antioch,’ that roused exception: il admiration. 
The choral singing had broad expressiveness as well as high 
efficiency. The solo portions were capably sung by 
Miss Rita Lyons, Miss Allison, Mr. Frank Graham, 


Mr. Charles Clarkson, and Mr. J. Johnson. 


to the public 
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DuRBAN. —‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding-feast’ and ‘ The death 
of Minnehaha’ were performed by the Musical Association 
with great success on July 8 at the Town Hall. The choir 
of 150 singers and the orchestra of forty players were under 
the direction of Mr. Frank Proudman, the Borough organist 
and musical director to the Corporation. The soloists 
were Miss Emily Breare, Mr. Lloyd Chandos, and 
Mr. Charles Knowles. 


HARROGATE.—At the Symphony Concert on August 14, 
the programme included the ‘ Britannia’ Overture, the 
‘Benedictus,’ and the air-de-ballet * La Savannah,’ all by 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie, who conducted the performances. 
Schubert’s ‘ Unfinished’ Symphony and other works were 
conducted by Mr. Julian Clifford. The was 
Mr. Clyde Twelvetrees, who played a violoncello concerto 
by Lalo. 


soloist 


Hosakt (TASMANIA).—The third Subscription Concert 
given by the Hobart Orpheus Club during the season took 
place at the Town Hall on June 24. The eight numbers 
contributed to the programme by the choral body included 
Dudley Buck’s ‘In absence,’ Sullivan’s ‘The long day 
closes’ and * The beleaguered,’ Bantock’s * Boot and saddle,’ 
nd German’s *‘O peaceful night.’ Mr. P. Planche 
Plummer conducted with ability, and agreeable solos were 
given by Miss Eva Creese, Miss Madge Jacklyn, Mr. C. 
Pitman, and Mr. C. E. Tibbs. Lady Barron and suite were 
present as members of a large audience. 


foreign Wotes. 





ALTENBURG, 


Among the interesting works heard at the Symphony 


Concerts of the Court Orchestra, have been Mozart’s Concerto 


w flute and harp, Bruckner’s ‘ Romantic’ Symphony, 
1 Canzonetta and Valse romantique, by Sibelius, a 
Symphonic-poem, * King Lear,’ by Fritz Theil, and 

Scherzo by Erwin Lendvai. At the concerts of the 


Kiinstlerklause, Borodin’s Symphony in FE flat, Berwald’s 
Symphonie singulicre,’ and Volkmann’s now rarely-heard 
Serenade in F major for string orchestra have been played. 


BASEL. 
Reger’s * Kequiem,’ set to Hebbel’s poem, has been 
performed by the Liedertafel (to whom the work is 


dedicated) with considerable success. 


BAYREUTH. 


This year’s Festival opened on July 22 with an excellent 
erformance of * Die Meistersinger,’ under the direction of 
Dr. Richter, who conducted with wonderful freshness and all 
is old mastery. The ‘Ring des Nibelungen’ and ‘ Parsifal’ 
were given under the conductorship of Ilerr Balling and Dr. 
Muck. The stage-management was entirely in the hands of 
Herr Siegfried Wagner, Madame Cosima Wagner having 
now retired from active participation in the productions. 
Among the artists taking part were a number of the 
‘old guard’ (who evidently do not think of capitulating), 
including Madame Reuss-Belce, Madame Schumann-Heink, 
Madame Gulbranson, Messrs. Ernest van Dyck, Kniipfer, &c. 
Among the younger acquisitions Madame Bahr-Mildenburg, 
Madame Saltzmann - Stevens, Madame Hafgren - Waag, 
Messrs. Hensel, Mayr, Soomer, Breuer, Schultz, and Urlus 
were perhaps the most successful. It is said that next yea 
(the centenary of Wagner’s birth) no festival performances 
are to take place. 


BERLIN. 


The prospectuses of most of the well-known concert- 
undertakings have been issued. Among the novelties to be 
performed at the Philharmonic Concerts, under the direction 
of Professor Arthur Nikisch, are Korngold’s ‘ Ouverture zu 
einem Schauspiel,’ Richard Mandl’s ‘ Ouverture zu einem 
Gascognischen Ritterspiel,’ a‘ Karnevals ouverture,’ by Walter 
Braunfels, Joseph Holbrooke’s scherzo, ‘(Queen Mab,’ an 
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orchestral burleske, ‘Max und Moritz,’ by Mrazek, and 
Sgambati’s D major Symphony. -At the orchestral concerts 
conducted by Herr Oscar Fried, Mahler’s ninth Symphony 
(which was recently produced at the Vienna Musical 
Festival) and the ‘ Lied von der Erde,’ Delius’s ‘ Lebenstanz,’ 
Alfred Casalla’s ‘Italien,’ Reznicek’s ‘Schlemihl’ and 
Arnold Schénberg’s *‘ Gurrelieder’ are to be played. The 
Singakademie promises Handel’s ‘ Deborah’ (for the first 
time), Hugo Kaun’s 126th Psalm, ‘ Hymnus an Amor,’ by 
i. E. Taubert, the ‘Wanderers’ Sturmlied by Richard Strauss, 
and Bruckner’s 150th Psalm.——Siegmund von Hausegger’s 
choral work ‘ Die Weihe der Nacht’ is to be produced by 
the Vhilharmonic Choir. Verdi’s four ‘ Pezzi Sacri’ also 
figure in their programme.——At the Royal Opera, Richard 
Strauss’s new opera ‘ Ariadne auf Naxos’ is to Le given. 
The following works will be revived with new settings : 
Wagner’s ‘Ring’ and ‘ Tristan und_ Isolde,’ Gluck’s 
‘Iphigenia in Tauris,’ Auber’s ‘ Masaniello,’ and Rossini’s 
* Barber.’ In September a new four-act opera, * Konig 
Ilarlekin,’ by Mr. G. Il. Clutsam, is to be produced at the 
Kurfiirstenoper. 


BREMEN. 


The novelties to be given at the Municipal Theatre 
during the coming season, include Strauss’s ‘ Ariadne auf 


Naxos,’ Wolf-Ferraris *Der Schmuck der Madonna,’ 
Kienzl’s * Kuhreigen,’ Waltershausen’s ‘Oberst Chabert,’ 
‘Der Fiinfuhrtee,’ by Blumer, and Max Wolffs ‘ Das 


Heisse Eisen.’ Verdi's * Falstaff’ and Tchaikovsky’s ‘Eugen 
Onegin ’ are to to revived. 


COBLENZ. 


Commerzienrath Wegeler has presented 100,000 Marks 
(£5,000) to create a fund, the interest of which is to be 
devoted to assisting the local concert Societies to perform 
rarely-heard compositions that are expensive to produce. 


ESSEN, 


direction of Ilerr Ifermann <Abendroth, 
Ilausegger’s ‘ Natursymphonie,’ Max Reger’s ‘ Konzert 
im alten Stil,’ Max Schillings’s symphonic-phantasy, 
*Secemorgen,’ a Symphonic-overture by August Scharrer, 
and a Concert-overture by Siks will be played during the 
coming for the first time at the concerts of the 


k:ssener Musikverein. 


Under the 


season 


HAGEN, 


Elgar’s overture, ‘In the South,’ and his ‘ Introduction 
and Allegro’ for string orchestra, were recently given for the 
first time under the direction of Herr Robert Largs ; who 
also introduced Straesser’s Symphony in G major, and the 
tone-poems * Minnehaha’ and * Hiawatha,’ by Hugo Kaun. 


MANNHEIM. 


A concert given by Herr Marcus Stahl was devoted to 
works by the French composer, Louis Lacombe (1818-84). 
The programme contained the Symphonic-poem, ‘ Sappho,’ 
the dramatic scenes ‘Sur la plage’ and ‘ L’abandonné,’ 
and a six-part chorus, * Au pied d’un crucifix,’ with sopranu 
solo, violin solo, and orchestra. 


MUNICH. 


The programmes of the special Symphony Concerts that 
commenced on August 14 Include the following works by 
contemporary composers: a ‘ Tragic Overture’ by Boehe, 
Dukas’s Scherzo ‘ L’apprenti sorcier,’ Elgar’s Variations, 
Hausegger’s * Wieland der Schmied,’ the Overture to 
*Kathchen von Heilbronn,’ by Pfitzner, Keger’s Variations 
ona theme by Ililler, the Prologue to ‘ King (Edipus,’ by 
Schillings, and Richard Strauss’s ‘ Till Eulenspiegel,’ * Don 
Juan,’ and ‘Symphonia Domestica.’ Mahler’s seventh 
Symphony and Hugo Wolfs ‘Italian’ Serenade are also to be 
played. The conductor is Herr Ferdinand Lowe. 


NURNBERG. 
The eighth ‘Deutsches Sangerbundesfest’ took place in 
this town during July 27 to 31. No fewer than 38,000 








singers took part in the performances, which were given in 
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an enormous hall specially built for the purpose. 
15,000 singers sang at the same time. Tone etiects are said 
to have been obtained with surprising success ; a remarkable 
effect was secured, for instance, by the soft ‘ falsetto’ of 
},000 tenors. Among the conductors were Messrs. Forstler, 
Hirsch, Meyer - Oldensleben, Schmidt, Scheider and } 
Wohlgemuth. The compositions presented included ‘ Die | 
Allmacht’ (Schubert-Liszt), a ‘ Morgenlied’ by  Rietz, 
* Kreuzritter’s Heimkunft,’ by Kienzl, the Pilgrims’ Chorus 
from Wagner’s ‘ Tannhauser,’ Speidel’s ‘Im tiefsten Wald,’ 
and Bruckner’s ‘ Um Mitternacht.’ 





OSTEND. | 
| 
| 


At the annual Belgian Festival on July 21 the following | 
works by Belgian composers were given at the Kursaal : 
Peter Benoit’s ‘ Moederspraak,’ ‘ Vilips van Artevelde’ by 
Gevaert, and two children’s cantatas—* Kindervreugd,’ by 
Paul Gilson, and * Nos Carillons,’ by Leon Du Bois. | 


Miscellaneous. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUsICc, 


The following awards were made at the conclusion of the 
ummer term :—The Charles Lucas Prize (composition) to 
Ethel E. Bilsland; the Walter Macfarren Gold Medals 
(Pianoforte) to Elsie Jones and Vivian Langrish ; Messrs. 
Ilill & Sons’ Prize (violin) to Elsie E. Spencer; the Dove | 
Prize (for general excellence) to Arthur Alexander; the | 
Betjemann Gold Medal (operatic singing) to Lily Fairney ; 
the Ridley Prentice Memorial Prize (for best teaching by a 
sub-professor) to Arthur Brian Nash ; the Charlotte Walters 
Prizes (elocution) to F. Cecil Martin and Ceinwen Price ; 
the Ilannah Meyer Fitzroy Prize (violin) to Frank Il. 
Hloward ; the Alexander Roller Prize (pianoforte) to A. 
\dela Hlamaton; the Challen and Son Gold Medal 
(pianoforte) to Frances Klein; the Chappell Pianoforte 
Prize to Arthur Alexander; the Oliveria Prescott Prize to | 
Phyllis Norman Parker and John A. Sowerbutts ; the | 
Arthur Beare Prize (violin) to Edgar Hawke ; the Bowen | 
Gift to Margaret B. Bernard; the Manns Memorial Prize 
to Phaebe Cooke. | 


rHE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 

At the conclusion of the Midsummer Term of this College, 
on July 27, the following awards were made by the Director 
and Board of Council Exhibitions to John S. 
Kobson (organ) ; Dorothy Gurney, Enid Knight-Bruce, and 
Jessie Stewart (violin) ; Percival Kirby (composition) ; Olive 
M. Sturgess (singing). The London Musical Society’s prize 
for singing to Ivor G. Walters (scholar); Messrs. W. E. Hill 
& Son’s prize of a violin, bow and case, and the Worshipful | 
Company of Musicians’ silver medal to Eugene A. Goossens | 
(scholar). 


Professors : 


| 
tHE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, | 


The following students obtained the highest mark-totals 
in Ifonours in the examination for Associateship set by the 
School, and have been awarded the following medals for 
the year 1912 :—Gold medal, Helen M. Rising (pianoforte) ; 
silver medal, Wilfred H. Richardson (pianoforte) ; bronze | 
medal, John E. Hope (accompanying a Church service). | 
The following awards were also made :—The Lord Mayor’s 
Prize for soprano vocalists, to Lottie Minns and Marie L. 
Prismall (divided); the Lady Mayoress’s Prize for 
pianoforte students, to Vera E. Wise; the Sheriff’s Irize 
for soprano vocalists, to Winnie Browne; the Sherifi’s 
Prize for contralto vocalists, to Blodwen Norton and 
Marjorie Ayling (divided) ; the Chairman’s Prize for tenor 
vocalists, to Noel Cummings; the Knill Challenge Cup, 
with silver 
M. Gordon Burgess ; 
Carl True; the Tillie gold medal, for 


medal, for an eminently deserving student, to 
the Knight Prize for bass vocali.ts to 
a distingui: hed 
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| and Marion M. Smith. 








1912. 


violin student, to Olive Kershaw: | the Lady 
Jenkinson Prize for pianoforte students, to Eric Zardo: 
the Alexander Prize for elocution students, to Winnie 
Browne ; the Enoch Singing Prize to Reginald Herbert. 
the Maude Willby Prize for violin students, to Rebe 
Kussmann and George R. Stratton (divided) ; the Garcea 
Prize for French chansons and diction, to Lilian Stiles 
Allen ; the Ashdown Prize for composition, to M. Gordon 
Burgess ; the Wakefield Orchestral Prizes for members , 
the School Orchestra, to Olive Kershaw, Dorothy \y. 
Drysdale and G. Kingston Jones; the Sir August Mann 
Memorial Prize for harpists, to Mona B. Cockerill ; the 
Pearse Morrison Memorial Prize for enunciation in singing, 
to Carl True; the Max Hecht Scholarship for Britis) 
vocalists studying German classic song, to Christian 
Oberst ; the Dove Memorial prize for general industry, | 
Winnie Browne the Libotton Memorial Prize” for 
violoncellists, to G. Kingston Jones. 


es 


rRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


The following awards have been made :—Scholarships t 
Dora Bianchi, Frank Ashton Lane, Alice Mary Lees, 
Evelyn Mary Moore, Jessie Mary Parker, Evelyn Goudie, 
Edith Ellen Hillard, Dorothy Blanche Nunn, Yvonne Pewny, 
Donald Ivo Priestley, Leotine Pauline Barthelmeh, Maud 
Kerr, Eric Greiffenhagen ; free tuition to Stanley 
Arthur Wright, Sidney Herbert Sheppard, Walter Middleton 
Witherick, Ilerbert Clibbens. The following were 
Alfred Kk. H. Abbott, Marguerite Mary Gill, 


rHE COMING SEASON, 


St. Margaret’s Musical Society (Rev. Jocelyn Perkins) will 
open with ‘ Elijah.’ South-West Choral Society (Mr. A. R. 
Saunders} will perform ‘Hiawatha,’ Parts I. and IL, 
‘The Flag of England,’ ‘ King Olaf,’ and ‘The Messiah.’ 
Halifax Choral Society (Mr. H. A. Fricker) will perform 
Berlioz’s ‘ Faust,’ ‘The Messiah,’ ‘A tale of Old Japan,’ 
Liszt’s 13th Psalm, Brahms’s ‘ Triumphlied.’ 


A popular welcome was given to Mrs. Mary Layton and 
her ladies’ choir of sixty voices on the occasion of their 
concert at Fulham Town Hall on July 18. The programme 
included the three test-pieces with which the choir had won 
the highest honours at the Paris Competitions—namely, 
Laurent de Rillée’s ‘The Exiles,’ Weelkes’s ‘The Nightingale,’ 
and Marchetti’s ‘Ave Maria.’ The remainder included 
Vaughan Williams’s ‘ Sound Sleep,’ Brahms’s ‘ The Death of 
Trenar,’ and a new part-song, ‘The Quest,’ by C. B. Rootham, 
with accompaniment for pianoforte and strings. This proved 
a work of considerable merit and interest, and it won a 
cordial reception, which the composer acknowledged. 
Miss Margaret Layton and other vocalists contributed to 
an excellent programme. 


A new use for precocious musical talent has been 
discovered by Miss Blanche Cobacker, a juvenile pianist 
living at Denver, Colorado. During one of her public 
performances the lights went out, and a panic was imminent. 
The child, however, went on playing in the dark, with the 
result that confidence and order were restored. Miss 
Cobacker’s gifts are so remarkable that a writer in the 
Denver Times is forced to seek a psychological explanation. 
‘Is it Atavism or re-incarnation ?’ he asks. At present the 
little lady is studying under Dr. James Gower, of Denver, 
once a resident at Sutton, in Surrey. 


Miss Stella Carol, the fifteen-year-old singer discovered 
by Madame Amy Sherwin, took the principal part in a 
concert given at the Crystal Palace on July 27, and charmed 
a large audience. In the mad scene from ‘Lucia di 
Lammermoor’ she was joined by Mr. Louis Boschman as 
flautist. Miss Dorothy Webster, Mr. Frazer Gange 
(vocalists), Mr. Luiz Figuéras (violoncellist), Mr. Clement 
Iarvey (pianist) also contributed to the programme. 
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The Dunedin Association, founded in November, 1911, with 
the object of stimulating interest in Scottish music and poetry, 
has now over 600 members. The monthly meetings of the | 
Society have been uniformly successful, and it is now prope sed | 
{o issue a magazine and to give important concerts of Scottish | 
music on January 31 (orchestral) and March 7 (choral). 

Considerable success has attended the activities of Miss | 
Alys Bateman as a concert-singer during the holiday season. 
On August 7 Miss Bateman sang at Buxton, on August 10 
at Llandudno, on August 14 at Colwyn Bay, and on August 
18 at Tynemouth. On every occasion large audiences were | 
roused to enthusiasm. 

Mr. J. Lamont Galbraith, late of Glasgow, now residing 
in Richmond, Va., U.S.A., has been successful in gaining 
second prize in Class I. (Concert Song) in the recent ‘ Etude’ 
Prize Song Contest. There were close on 1,500 manuscripts 
sent in for this competition. 


We are glad to receive, from time to time, copies of the 
ndian Music Journal, the contents of which dive deeply | 
into the mysteries of the strange world of Indian music. The 
issue for March-April contains two contributions by 
Mrs. Maud Mann (Maud McCarthy). | 

Mr. William Holmes, formerly conductor of the West 
London Choral Association, has been appointed musical | 
director of the Passmore Edwards Settlement, Tavistock 
Place, Tavistock Square, W.C. 

A further series of orchestral concerts for young people is 
announced by Miss Gwynne Kimpton. They will take | 
place at Zolian Hall on October 12, November 23, 
December 14, January 25, and February 22. On each 
occasion Mr. Stewart Macpherson will make introductory 
remarks on the music in the programme. 


| 





Mr. Gerald W. Crawford, a prominent Edinburgh | 
nusician, has been elected a member of the Town Council. | 
lle is perhaps the first Councillor in Edinburgh who has | 
had even a passing acquaintance with musical art. 


The annual meeting of the Welsh Folk-song Society is 
announced to take place at Wrexham on September 4, during | 
the National Eisteddfod. } 

Dr. Istel, of Munich, has discovered the MS. of a double 

gue by Richard Wagner, written, it appears, about 1831-32 
as a contrapuntal exercise. 


ERRATA (July Number). | 
July 
*SYNCOPATION AND EMPHASIS.’ 


fp. 444, column 1, footnote*: for ‘and giving the | 


phrasing-scheme,’ read ‘and giving the phrasing-scheme, | 
Ex. 32a. 

/. 444, column 1, footnote 4 : for ‘2 and 4 would seem | 
to point to the phrasing-scheme,’ read ‘2 and 4 would seem | 
to point to the phrasing-scheme, Ex. 33a.’ 


Enswers to Correspondents. 


O.V. asks us how far the ‘ shaking and quavering of the | 
voice,’ indulged in by so many vocalists, ‘is considered by 
good musicians to be an embellishment in songs, glees, | 
anthems, hymns, Xc.’ We have only to answer that this | 
distressing manner of singing—a disease, we may call it—is 
so far as we are aware universally condemned. It gives | 
pleasure to no one. There is some justification for the use | 
of tremulousness when it is the appropriate expression of | 
grief and great emotion ; but when a whole song is, as it 
Were, tarred by the same brush, it becomes simply 
lresome, irritating and absurd. Many well-known singers 
unfortunately employ the practice, and this induces other 
singers to suppose it is the correct thing. Some singers 
adopt the style unconsciously, and indignantly deny the fault. 

ORGANO.—(1) As far as we know the Variations were 
written for the pianoforte. (2) Among Sinding’s most | 
popular pianoforte works are his fifteen Caprices, Op. 44, in | 
hve books, at 3s. each ; his ‘ Mélodies Mignonnes,’ Op. 25, 
price 2s. 6d. ; his Sonata, Op. 91, price 5s. They can all 





be supplied by Messrs. Novello. 








ReEX.—(1) Brahms’s ‘ Wie bist du meine Konigin’ is 
usually sung at about g = 63, but not very strictly. (2) In 
singing semiquaver runs a slight accent on the first of each 
group of four defines the rhythm, and is not inartistic. 
The same may be said as to differentiation of the pulse- 
accents from one another. But unless it is all contrived to 
sound very natural, such accents can be inartistic. Some 
teachers like pupils to be able to sing runs almost without 
any perceptible accent. (3) o= 132 is a vr/uoso pace for 
‘I fain would hide’ from Weber’s ‘ Euryanthe’; but the 
composer asks for ‘ Vivace feroce.’ You must temper the 
pace a little if this is too fast for your voice. 

Mason (Tonbridge).— Bonnet’s ‘ Etude de Concert’ is one 
of twelve pieces that are published in one volumeat 8s. The 
volume can be supplied by Messrs. Novello. 

ALBERT FAirk.—Gounod’s ‘Lo, the children of the 
Ilebrews,’ from Bayley & Ferguson, Great 
Marlborough Street; ‘Hail, gladdening Light,’ from Messrs. 
Weekes, Hanover Square. 

F, C. T.—The setting is probably that of Frederick Clay, 
published by Messrs. Weekes. 

M. I’.—See Spain’s 
Primer Series. 


Messrs. 


‘ 


in Novello’s 


Equal Temperament ’ 
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*O Saving Victim.’ Short Anthem or Communio. 

By GEorGE II. WEsTBURY ae , ww. §=589 





THREE Extra Supplements are siven with this number. 
1. Lortrait of Jules Massenet. 


2. Wy Bonnie lass she smileth. 


hy Edward German, 


Competition Festival Kecord. 


four-part Sony. 
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for T.T.B.B. R. SchuMANN 14d. 


DURING THE LAST MONTH. -_ DURING THE LAST MONTH—(continnea). 
, , ULD, S. GREGORY.—Te Deum laudamu Tl 
) , ~N ? » — ’ : : . JauGal . ie 
Published by NOVELLO & CO., LIMITED. Roman Plainsong of the Vatican Gradual. Edited, 
with rgan .\ccompaniment. (No. 62, Cantiones Sacre.) 
h Org \ | (N ( cre, 
DAMS, J. Il. *I wonder.” Song in B flat for High | 3d. 
i Voice 2s , ‘ 
JARRKY, C. HH. H.—**Ode on the Nativity.” For 
I Lord is my Shepherd.” Anthem. 3d. Soprano Solo, Chorus, and Orchestra. 2s, 
Bs ACH, J. 5S * Beside Thy cradle.” Choral from ** The I HEINBERGER, J.—Sonata in C minor. (No. 1, 
tmas Oratorio.” (No. 204, Novello’s Short (Op. 27.) Edited by Jonn E. West. (No. 43 
Anthems.) 14d. | Original Compositions for the Organ.) Is. 6d. 
| 
B' INAVIA-IIUNT, NOEL A. Benedicite, omnia GALMON, Ii. |. —Four Double Chants. On Card. 14, 
Opera, in FE flat 2d. ;> 
BRIDGE, J. FREDERICK.—Benedictus nA. 2d. Quadruple Chant. On Card. 1d. 
) CHOOL MUSIC RKEVIEW.—No. 243 contains the 
, 4 following music in both notations: ‘“ Pilgrims 
* Welc: LK I Christmas | - 5 4 ugrin 
a. “ty oe ; oe — | ¢ horus (** Tannhauser ”’). By KicHARD WaAGNerR, 
7 ee Arranged for Unison Singing, with ad “4. 2nd Soprano 
| AVIS, F. W.—T l nd Final Amens. |and Alto Parts. 14d. 
On Card. id. 
i a ~CHOOL SONGS.—Edited by W. G. McNaveur, 
]: DWAKDS, RICHARD. —**In go ns to my naked | o. Published in two forms. A. Voice parts in Staff and 
+ bed Ma rigal tor S.A. Te! Edited | LIONEL. | Tonic Sol-fa Notations, with Pianoforte Accompaniment 
Brinson. (No, 67, The Oriana.) 3d. (Svo). £4. Voice Parts only, in Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 
>; LGAR, EDWARD.--T Corot Mar (1911). A. B. 
| 4 ()p, Of.) (No. 17, Orga iv riptior by A, No. 505. ** The Meadow Song.” For Solo 
lienpert Bri ) 2s. Ge Voices and Chorus. 
. Il. EK. Llopson yd. 
FF LEMING, A. E.—"0 how amiable.” Anthem. 3d ‘ 
1124. ** Lloliy-wreath and Mistletoe.” Two 
art Song. Ww. IvFITH 2d 
JT RASER, EMMA M.—"1 tanza Waltz.” Piano wibisibtess 
rte S 2 7, SOL-FA PUBLICATIONS :— 
Ditto \rrang rS 1 Orcl T ist \ | 6d | 
1 Viol ( Viola, 6d Violoncello and b . MAUNDER, J. Ul.—Border Ballad. Part-Song_ for 
\W lar is. Od. | Men’s Voices. 2d. 
| 
Pe KT, ABEL 1 **Domine Jesu Chr Offertory 6 eee SOL-FA SERIES.-—Edited by W. G 
I Dead. (No. 61, Cantiones Sacre.) scl. McNAUGUT: 
*\RDINER. HL AI FOU R * Cargoes _— No. 2052. ** Awake the trumpet’s lofty sound.” 
( I rtS (Ne , Novello’s Part-Song Book zl. Chorus from **Samsot IIAND! id 
; » 2053 ‘Great Dagon has subdued our foe.” 
“ILES, ARTHUR EF. \ Song of Ilo; song, | Chorus from **Samson.” HANDE! 
I tl} rbligato f olit lo llo. 2 , ” 
with Obbligato for Vi t Violoncell | ., 2054. “* Ile sent a thick darkness ” and * He 
os and Mowe: Sor with QObbligato for smote all the first-born.” Choruses 
\ or Viol 1 > ; from ‘* Israel in Egypt.” HANDEL 1 
2055. ** Egypt was glad at their departing.” 
Sur ind I ] r-part S« | | : a " ” 
. , . _ ) Chorus from ** Israel in Egypt. 
| | \M, A.—Bercet For Violin and Pianoforte. | = HANDEL 1d 
ss 6d. . -.~ ae * Thuringian Volkshied.” Part-Song for 
. er 5.4.1.8.  Ilarmonized by 
ral So l I La 1K r B . Voice | FRANZ ABI id 
Blow, 1.” Two-part. 2d ie m 
Mid S bs 0 occa ial »» 2065. * The Boatman’s Good-night. Four 
7] vee ove tall Three-part. 2 | part Song. ' KF. ScuikaA Lid. 
‘The Twilight hour.” Two-part. 2d. »» 2059. ** The Crusaders. lour-part Song 
C. Pixsutt iid 
PITCHENER, F. Koman lianofort Svulo 
| ' 6d ‘ _— _ . ‘at 20600. Dainty Love Four part Song. 
ete ay , W. MACFARKEN = 1d. 
| — N I vl $ “es EK. ) “ T] ; By p = ho veliah 2061. * The Sailor’s Song.” Four part Song. 
5 JOSUIES. SSO TOE + aR ; “¥% Arranged for s. A.1.b. 
Words by W. G. Koritkry. (No. 520. The Orphen Y 6a. ” J. L. Harres iid 
| OHkK, F. N.—A Slumber Song. Part-song arranged 2062. ** Sleeping. Four-part Song. ba : 
4 for (No. 440, Novello’s Trios, Xc., for Femak . wale _— nognigaae = 
Vi ) 3d 2063. ‘In praise of Neptune.” — Four-part 
. \ . Song. EpWAKD GERMAN) 14d. 
M . PILERSE IN, ‘. e ~~etg- nd —_ ie in ys 2064.“ IMere a pretty baby lies.” Arranged 
\ Ke. i M . Vo < a Novello’s Services, for S.S.A. Hl. ARNOLD SMirit Id 
{ ms, or en’s Voices. 4a. ba * 
| 5, 2065. ‘* My bonnie lass, she smileth.” Four- 
. . “ ; : , 
\ ERKEL, GUSTAV.—Original Compositions for the | part Song. EDWARD GERMAN 1G. 
4 Organ : | 5, 2066. ‘*Sweet day, so cool.” Four-part ; 
No. 23. Two Choral Preludes. (Op. 12, Nos. 1 Song. EDWARD GERMAN Id. 
and 2.) Edited by Joun E. West Is. 6d. »» 2067. Festival Song. Chorus for 1.T.B.B. 
| ‘ > . , i 
24. Fugue on the Choral, ** Nun sich der | GRANVILLE BANTOCK = 24 
Tag geendet.” 2068. ‘** Life’s crown is love.” Part-Sony 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH ~(cont/nwea). 


NEST: JOHN E.—* Praise the Lord, ye Servants.” 

\ Motet for Fight Voices (double choir). (No. 1016, 

Novello’s Octavo Anthems.) 6d. 

\ TESTBURY, G. H.—‘**O Saving Victim.” Short 
Anthem or Communio. (No. 835, 7%e Justia 


az tid. 


PUBLISHED FOR 
THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 


NDREWS, MARK.—‘ By the Sea.” Part-Song for 
BB. 


“Gather ye rosebuds.” ~Three-part Song for s.s.A. 
: IWN, II. P.—** The Jungle Flower.”’ Song. 
— R, C. D.—** Au Fond.”  Pianoforte Solo. 
fey R, K.—Magnificat and Nunc dimittis m ¢ 
\ 10 cents (3d.). 
yo RK. I1.—Te Deum laudamus in G, 

bul, high in the tree.” (Persian 


R' : pA ) se ‘ 





CORONATION MARCH 


IQTI). 


| I | |: 
y 


EDWARD ELGAR. 


l * Novi \ ( PANY, Li 


FOR SALE.—Full Orchestral Scores, half-leather, 
Elijal 














Dettingen Te Deu ( Creation G 
Vicar Rastry, Dover. 
MISS ALICE BARL EY (CERT. Sop RANO 
324, He way Road, N Ire 
MISS C. EVE rs, A R.C.M., SOPRANO). 
Ballads ; Oratorios. e. pil of Mr. Visetti \ Visiting Te 
r¢ Margaret Road, Oxford. 
Ixstavctor W ANTED, CHURCH BAND 
(20 Member WwW Rehe Apply, W. A. R shy, 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 





To ensure insertion in their proper positions, 
Advertisements for the next issue should reach 
the Office, 160, Wardour Street, London, W., 
not later than 
SEPTEMBER 21. 
Post.) 


SATURDAY, 


(First 


SHORT PRELUDES 


FOR THE 


ORGAN 


These Short Preludes are intended for use chiefly as Introductory 
Voluntaries to Divine Service, more especially in those churches where 
the time allowed for such is, of necessity, somewhat limited, ae 


ccupy in performance from about one to two minutes. 


NO. Sook I, 
1. Andante Grazioso 
2. Andante .. ° 
Largamente 
4. Andante Religioso 
5. Andantino 
6. Adagio Cantal ile 


Thomas Adams 

ae G. Alcock 
. George J. Bennett 
Myles B. Foster 
Alfred Hollins 
Alfred Hollins 

7. Larghetto oe oe oe ‘ Charles J. May 
8. Andante con Moto oe oe oe oe John FE, West 
g. Andantino quasi Allegretto ‘ John E, West 
1o. Andante .. ‘ W. Wolstenholme 


Book II, 
os on Thomas Adams 
G. Alcock 

A. Chambers 


Andante con Moto 
Con Moto - _ oe oe 
Moderato st ae _ os o. Me 


Marziale, poco Lento Myles B. Foster 
Modera a - Alfred Hollins 
Andan Alfred Hollins 
Adagio Charles J. May 


John E, West 
Jo ohn E, West 
Wolstenholme 


“Hymnus' 
Andante Serioso os - ee se 
Adagio .. - we ee ¥s oo. 


—Andante e Sostenuto .. 


SPS SyYovewnrn 


Book III, 


t. Moderato e Legato T ay Adams 
2. Moderato Alcock 
3. Andante con Moto oe ee ‘ wn. ye 14 Sennett 
4 Andante .. wh ee .. H, A. Chambers 
5. Gri azioso molio Es pressive a” o« Myles B. Foster 
6. ‘Song without We on Moto Alfred Hollins 
7. Andar ite Alfred Hollins 
8. Andante Dolente. John E, West 
qo An i unte Pastorale . oe ~ - John E, West 
1o, Adagio .. _ - oe ee .. W. Wolstenholme 


Price One Shilling each Book. 
Limited, 


London: Noveito anp Company, 





ROM: ANCE 
BASSOON AND ORCHESTRA. 


EDWARD ELGAR 


(Op. € ) 
FULL SCORE. 
Price Five Shilli 
_—__— e @ 
Arrangement or Bassoon and Pianoforte / » 6 
Arrangement for Violoncello and Pianofort 
London: Novetto ann (¢ ANY, Limite 
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SCALE OF TERMS FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


£5 d 
Two Lines .. oe oe oe ee eo © 39 @ 
Three Lines oe ° ee oe ~ @¢ 6 
For every additional Line ee oe +. © O10 
One inch (displayed) .. ee oe +» O10 0 
HalfaColumn .. ee oe ee o 200 
A Column .. ee ee oe oe oo 4 02 0 
A Page oe ° ee 710 0 


Special —_— ein &e. ) by arrangement, 
A remittance should be sent with every Advertisement, 
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No. 


NOVELLO'S 


ALBUMS FOR PIANOFORTE AND 


STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 


(TWO VIOLINS, VIOLA, 


AND VIOLONCELLO.) 


addition to the First Violin ana Pianoforte is used, they will sound complete. 


DOLMETSCH, 
Four Pieces... 
Extra String P: arts, 6d. each. 


PURCELL, HENRY—Suite of Five 
Pieces ... ove one eee eee 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
GERMAN, EDWARD — Three 
Dances, from the Music to ** Henry VIII.” 
Extra String Parts, Is. each. 
RAMEAU—Gavotte in D 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
HANDEL, G. F.—Six Pieces from the 
Water Music. 1. Bourrée in F; 2. Air in 
F; 3. Minuet in F; 4. Hornpipe in F; 
5. Aria in G; 6. Allegro in D i eee 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 


HANDEL, G. 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
MACKENZIE, A. C. — Benedictus, 


from Six Pieces for the Violin 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 


GOUNOD, CH. van ee from 
** Mors et Vita” ° 
Extra String Parts, 6d. ‘each. 
MENDELSSOH N—Wedding March 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
MENDELSSOHN — War 
(** Athalie”) .. es 
Extra String Ps arts, 6d. each. 
MEN DELSSOH N—Cornelius 
Extra String Parts, 
MEN DELSSOHN—Funeral March ... 


Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 


ARNOLD—Suite of 


F.—Two Bourrées 


March 


March 


6d. each. 





ELVEY, (a la 
mode ancie nate 
Extra String Parts, 6d. ack. 
COWEN, FREDERIC H. — Four 


English Dances. No. 1. Stately Dance 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
COWEN, FREDERIC H. — Four 
English Dances. No. 2. Rustic Dance 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
COWEN, FREDERIC H. — Four 
English Dances. No. 3. Graceful Dance 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 


LONDON: 





S. 


we 


nN 


2 


No. 
17. 


| 20, 








NOVELLO AND COMPANY, 


COWEN, FREDERIC H. 
English Dances. No. 4. Country Dance .., 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. — Four 
Characteristic Waltzes. No. 1. Valse 
Bohemienne “i 
Extra String Parts, 6d. an. 
COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. — Four 
Characteristic Waltzes. No. 2. Valse 


Rustique 
Extra String Parts, 6d. ‘each. 


COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. — Four 
Characteristic Waltzes. No. 3. Valse de 
la Reine ‘ 

Extra String Parts, 6d. ‘each. 

COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. — Four 
Characteristic Waltzes. No. > Valse 
Mauresque ° 

Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 


SPOHR, L. — Andantino, from the 
Symphony “‘ The Consecration of Sound”... 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
LANNER, JOSEF — Five 
Dances (Landler) 

Extra String P arts, 6d. each. 
TOURS, BERTHOLD—March in G 
Extra String Parts, 3d. each. 
MACFARREN, W.—Bourrée in C ... 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
COWEN, FREDERIC H.— Minuet 

d’Amour, from A Suite of Old — 
Dances (Second Set) .. . ‘ 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
WEST, JOHN E. —Intermezzo aaaie 


” Seedtime and Harvest”) ... 
Extra String Parts, 3d. each. 


HOLST, GUSTAV VON 
Scottish Airs ... 
Extra String P. arts, 6d. each. 


LEMARE, 


flat 


7 rian 


-— Seven 


E. H.—Andantino in I) 


Extra String Parts, 3d. each. 
BREWER, A. H.—Auf Wiedersehen 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
ELGAR, EDWARD—Wand of Youth, 
The, Serenade from (First Suite, Op. 1a) 

E:xtra String Parts, 3d. each. 


To be continued. 


LIMITED. 






— Four 


The Pieces in the majority of these Albums are so arranged that if any Part, or combination of Parts, in 
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ANTHEMS NEW 
a HARVEST ANTHEMS 


TRINITYTIDE. Jor Penn 
SING A SONG OF PRAISE 
CUTHBERT HARRIS. 


Gibbons 1}d. Price Three-Halfpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpenc« 











COMPLETE LIST. 


hy im Almighty and everlasting God .. 
Angel spirits ever blessed (Hymn to the Trinity, No. 3) 
P. zee sky 2d. 


Ascribe unto the Lord .. an sis a S.S. Wesley 4d. THE ETERNAL GOD 


Behold, God is great oe ee ee E. Ww. Naylor 4d. 

» D, Beloved, if God so loved | us si ws oes J. Barnby 14d. saliaiiaede alee 
Beloved, let us love one another ae .. Gerard F. Cobb 14d. COMPOSED BY 
*‘Beyeallofone mind . . Arthur E. Godfrey 3d. y ; RS 

6 *Blessed angel spirits (Hymn to the T rinity) . P. Tchaikovsky 14d. JO IN E. WEST. 
*Blessed is the man oe ‘ on John Goss 4d. Price Threepence. 


Blessing and glory 
*Blessing, glory 


rec ae a osiah Booth 3d. 
olesme from Teman ©... FG Segzall #1 ©) «BE JOYFUL IN THE LORD 





0 *God so loved a world .. - rv ..Matthew Kingston 14d. 
Grant, O Lord we és os os Mozart 14d. (From the rooth Psalm). 
*Hail, gladdening L ight a on ‘ a: J.T. Field 2d. 
*Hail, gladdening Light . G. C. Martin 4d. COMPOSED BY 
He in tears that soweth (s. S.A. ), in Key of A F. Hiller 14d. 
*He in tears that soweth (s.s.a. » in Key of A flat F. Hiller 14d ") INEZ7ER PR |) 
0 *Holy, holy, holy .. bs os — 3d. EBENEZER PROUT. 
Holy, Lord God Almighty as 7” .. Thomas Bateson 4d. —_—" ee ie - 
*How goodly are Thy tents 7 mt om F. Ouseley 14d. Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 
*How lovely are Thy dwellings .. Spohr 14d. ————_ 
*Hymn to the Trinity (Blessed angel spirits) .. P. Tchaikovsky 14d. R a 
ECENTLY PuBLISHED. 


*Hymn to the Trinity, No. 3 (Angel spirits, ever blessed) 


© F tanAlphaand Omega... .. .. .. Ch Gounod 3° |WHATE'ER THE BLOSSOMED SPRING 


*Iam Alpha and Omega .. - - ih Vaal J. ee 14d. 
lam Alpha and Omega on es oe arley Roberts 3d. _ “VUE TEDI7ETT : . — 
iahak oubie’ .. 2 = oa Sine 64, RECITATIVE, TERZETTA, AND CHORUS 
I know that the Lord is gre 2 ws oe waaay 14d. _ ‘ 7 y rT) 
Isawthe Lord .. sa ca sn J. Stainer 6d. From “AUTUMN” 
0 I will magnify ; : ‘ an on J. Shaw 3d. cuscane oF 
I will sing of Thy power = - oe — 4d. . ; 
*I will sing of Thy power -" - on A. Sullivan 14d. r 
I will sing unto the Lord “ ‘ oe H. Wareing se j. HAYDN. 
‘Inhumble faith .. os oe es G. Garrett 14d. on . 
0 *In Jewry is God known .. a os J. Clarke. Whitfeld 14d. The Words adapted for use as a Harvest Anthem. 
In sweet consent .. = es os . Thorne 3d. ee : 
Inthe fear of the Lord .. “a i J Vailey Roberts 3d. ee ee ee Se 
Let the peace of God .. - ii . J. Stainer 4d. comepneennimems 
» a: of the world - se oe . E. x tlgar 3d. ; sae — a 
*Lord of all power and might .. William Mason 14d. P ‘ P » ° 
Lord of all pore and might (Men's Voices) .. J. Barnby ad. I I IS A GOOD I HING I 0 GI\ E 
Lord, we pray Thee - .. _H. A, Chambers 14d. an a hale 
6 *Lord, we pray Thee - - ee -o Varley Roberts 14d. I H A N kK S 
O Father blest .. és os ee ° J. Barnby 3d. 
Ojoyful Light .. “ in in “e B. Tours 4d. COMPOSED BY 
*O Lord, my trust .. <i re “i “ King Hall 14d. i . 
0 . tasteand see .. es i a a John Goss 3d. THOMAS ADAMS. 
"Otasteandsee .. a ” 1 - A. Sullivan 14d. 
O taste and see “é is A. H. Mann 3d. Price Three-Halfpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 
O where shall wisdom be found ? ibe ais Boyce 6d. 
pae my words, O Lord si = .. Arnold D. Culley 14d. -___— 
aise His awful Name .. ‘a Je si Spohr ad. _ rs Tat . am See 1 x 
Rejoice in the Lord eM on us G. C. Martin 6d. O I HAT MEN W OUI D PRAISE THE 
6 *See what love hath the Father .. a ie Mendelssohn 14d. — 7 ar 
Sing to the Lord .. + = = Mendelssohn 8d. | ORD 
*Stand up and bless os os o os John Goss 4d. «Xv 
Teach me Thy way ws aa .. W.H. Gladstone 14d. cosspoemm we 
‘ Sn : ord hath been mindful... “a = S. S. Wesley 3d. Se 
*The Lord is my Shepherd - “* .. G. A. Macfarren 14d. Po 2 2 
The Lord is my Shepherd “i i as J. Shaw 3d. HUGH BLAIR. 
The Lord will comfort Zion , a oe H. Hiles 6d. Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 
Thou shalt shew me the path of life .. on Alan Gray 14d. 
*Wegive Thee thanks .. vis .. G. A. Macfarren 3d. 


z 


) We h: a a a Ss. " — - — . TIrATC 
Weave heard with our ears. Se _ _ we ‘Goae M1 ( i | \ E E A R, QO Y E H E A\ E N tN) 


Who can comprehend Thee... eee on Mozart 3d. 
COMPOSED BY 


6 W. G. ALCOCK. 


~ ‘é rT = “jy; “= 
T H E 8 U TE zs S E RI E S Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence 


6 124a Almighty God, Who hast promised -. H. Elliot Button 1d. 
1244b Grant tous, Lord .. os os -. H. Elliot Button 1d. J “Ms ; . »T 3 InT 
*7b Let Thy merciful ears ~_ sa sah A. R. Gaul 14d. W H | LE H E EAR I H RE MAI N E H 
22 O God, Who hast prepared os _ A. R. Gaul 2d. COMPOSED BY 
69 Teach me Thy way .. - - - Frank L. Moir 3d. . — . . —P 
124¢ We humbly beseech Thee .. ws -- H. Elliot Button 1d. HERBERT W. WAREING. 


* Anthems marked thus (*) may be had in Tonic Solya, 1d. to 2d. each. Price Threepence. Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 





Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Liowrep. London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 
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*Achieved is the gl ) . Haydn 14d. O sing unto the Lord A. C. Cruickshank 4d 
All Thy works praise Thee J. Barby and J. Kent, each 4d. | *Otasteandsee .. oe . Goss 34, 
All T hy works pra >I ae m E. H. Thorne 3d. *O taste and see ot A. S. Sullivan ye 

*All Th rks sh all pra » Thee i - George H. Ely 4d. | *O that men would pr: 1ise the Lord Hugh Blair 24 

*And the L rd said : : eo Ue ae ee x mson 3d. *O that men would praise the Lord John B. McEwen 34, 

*Angel voices, ever singing a ‘ — * Hall 3d. *O that men would praise the Lord W. Wolstenholme 3d. 
As the earth bringeth forth her bud .. ; - Herbert Zz wer 4d. Our God is Lord of the harvest Emma Mundella 34 

*Be glad and rejoice Myles B. Foster and Bruce Steane, each 3d. *O worship the King t. V. Hall a. 

*Behold, I have given you every herb .. -- Cuthbert Harris 3d. *Praise, my soul, the Kin; ig of heaven E. V. Hall 3, 

*Bless the Lord thy God .. on Pe -- J. Varley Roberts i, | *Praise, O praise our God and King E. V. rid. 
Bless thou the Lord i , ; Oliver King Praise, O praise our God and King B. Luard-Sel 3d. 
Blessed be the Name of God (Twe-part) A. Macfarren *Praise our God, ye people - a tal 4d. 

e Name of the Lord in by *Praise the Lord .. in ai - es George J. E vey 4d. 

u, rdGod .. ‘ ee Praise the Lord .. - _ ~ Benedict 8d, 

j *Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem .. H. Bliss 34, 

kful people, come Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem .. *E. V. Hz all and W. Mii ayes, ea. 4d, 

Eternal source of every joy *Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem . H. Maunder 3d. 

*Father of mercies, God of love *Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem rid. 

*Father of mercies, God of love *Praise the Lord, O my soul rid. 

*Fear not, O land, be glad and rejoice Praise the Lord, O my soul jJ.V sd, 

*Fear not, O land ia *Praise to God, immortal praise Sonn E. West 23d. 
Fear not, O k j Jord *Praise waiteth for Thee, O God ‘ Myles B. Foster 14d. 

*Give ear, O ye heave W. G. Alcock 3d. *Praise ye the Lord for His goodness .. an G. Garrett 1d. 

us ; aa John E. West 14d *Praised be the Lord : mE = ‘ss C. Steggall 3d. 
, | have given you every herb G. A. Macfarren 4d. Praised be the Lord daily T. Ebdon 1d. 
us are Thy works we J. F. Bridge 4d. *Praised be the Lord — aa C. Harford Lloyd 3d 
ie #3 s B. Foster 4d. *Rejoice in the Lord = os — B. Tours 
Bruce Steane and E. £ nham, eac 3d. Rejoice, O ye righteous .. J. Rheinberger 

*Great is the Lord .. . ‘ Arthur W. _ archan ad, *Sing a song of praise Cuthbert Harris 14 
Hearken u Me, ye holy children .. ae — 4 Bell 3d. *Sing praises to God oa on H. W. Wareing 14 

*Hearken unto this Ss als a EN liot Button 14d.| *Sing to the Lord with thanksgiving J. Barnby 
He in tears that sowe th F. Hiller x14d,| *Sing unto the Lord my + Syde nh am rand C. Harris, each 

*He sendeth the springs into the valleys Herbert W. Wareing 4d. | *Sing we merrily F. A. W. Docker and E. V. Hall, each 

*Hon yur the Lord with thy substance J. =~ er 4d. *The earth is the Lord’s .. - je os Alfred Hollins 

yw excellent is Thy loving-kin . H. Cowen 6d. The earth is the L ord's J. Hopkins and T. T. Trimnell, each 

"8 leuthed. ond ehold a white cloud .. He: iley Will 2d. The Eternal God P ‘ John E. West 

*I will alway give thanks J. Baptiste C tkin 14d. | *The eyes of all wait on Thee .. George J. Elvey 

*I will extol Thee .. we - on C. M. Hudson i *The eyes of all wait upon Thee Thos. Adams & *M. B. Foster ea. 

*I will feed my flock , ‘ : J. F. Bridge *The eyes of all wait upon Thee oa bi A. 

I will give thanks unto Thee . ee E. J. Hopkins The eyes of all wait upon Thee , -_ . 


*I will give thanks unto Thee J. Barnby 























*I will give you rain in due season H. W. Wareing 
I will greatly rejoice in the or . A. C. Cruickshank 
I will magnify Thee . Calkin and Oliver King, each 
I will magnify Thee en - *J. Goss and J. Shaw, each 

*I will magnify Thee , ‘ Artht ur W. Maré 

*I will open rivers in high places ne ‘ E igar Pettman 
I willsing anewsong . ~—_ P. Armes 

*In the day shalt thou make Herbert W. W arei 

*Is it not wheat harvest to-day se Thomas Adams 

*It is a good thing to give thanks Thomas Adar 

* Joy in harvest . Bruce Steane 

*Let the people praise Thee, O God ul 

*Let us now fear the Lord our Gox t 

gain oa J. Stainer 

Charles Macpherson 

es ee Thomas Ad ams 

J. Barnby 

g grai F. Tozer 

I : on “Arthur C arnall 

*My mouth shall speak the praise : ee John E. West 
My soul, O praise the Lord Thy G Bach 

*O be joyful in God J West 

*O be joyful in the Lord ¥ Gaul 

*O be joyful in the I Prout 

*O come, let us sing to the Lord 3. Tours 

*O give thank E. V. Hall and Bruce Ste ane, each 
O give thanks Tucker 

*O give thar . E. A. pF 

*O God, my soul thirsteth F. R. Greenish 

*O God, wh ke unto Thee Myles B. Foster 

*O how great is Thy ¢ Thomas Adams 

*O how plentiful is Thy g ess T. M. Pattison 

*O Lord, how manifold are Thy works ne J. Barnby 

*O Lord, how manifold are Thy works A. Macfarren 
O lovely peace ‘ 

*O praise God in His holiness Hugh Blair ar 

*O praise God in His holine . _& A Trimne! 1 


O praise ye the Lord oe ee Mozart 


. Goss 





























_— 














* Hopkins 


The fostering earth, the — showers J. I 
Herb vert H. Wareing 


*The glory of Lebanon 





*The harvest-tide thanksgiving (Words s, 1/6 per 100) J. Barnby 
*The joy of the Lord is your streng rth .. es Hugh Blair 
The Lord hath been mindful ofus .. : E. T. Chipp 
*The Lord hath been mindful of us ‘ S. S. Wesley 
*The Lord hath done great things i ; H. Smart 
*The Lord is loving untoevery man .. G. Garrett 
The Lord is loving untoevery man . A. W. Batson 
*The Lord is my strength and my shiek a Booth 
The Parable of the Harvest rank J. Sawyer 





bert W. Wareing 
John E. West 
Cc wert Harris 


“The vineyard of the Lord He: 
*The wx ods and every sweet-smelling tree 
*There shall be an heap of corn .. 
*7 he sre shall be an he:z ip of corn “* 

Thou art worthy, O Lord 


° Gladstone 
af - crownest the year with Thy goodness 


Josiah Booth 


*Th O God, art praised in Sion - . Cuthbert Harris 
‘Thou, O God. art praised in Zion ee - E. V. Hall 
*Thou, O God, art praised in Zion - = B. Luard-Selby 
*Thou, O God, art praised in Zion W. Wolstenholme 
Thou shalt keep the feast of harvest . F. H. Cowen 
Thou visitest the earth ..*J. B by and J. B: util calkin, ea. 











*Thou visitest the earth .. a = = W. H. Callcott 
*Thou visitest the earth J. W. Elliott 
*Thou visitest the earth M. Greene 


enn Adams 
. Lee Williams 
W. “Wolstenholme 


*Thrust in thy sickle and reap 
To Thee, O Lord .. 
*Unto Thee, O God 


*Unto Thee, O God, do we give thanks John E. West 
*Unto Thee, O Lord, do we give thanks Bruce Steane 
*Whate’er the blossomed od Haydn 


Alfred R. Gaul 
oe Sa awyer and C. S. Heap, ea. 
*While the earth remaineth =e B. Tours 
*While the earth remaineth B. Steane a nd H. W. Wareing, ea. 

While the earth remaineth T.W. Stephenson & C, L. Williams, ea. 
*Ve shall dwell in the land (Trio, s.s.a.) J. Stainer 
*Ve shall dwell in the land (s.a.T.B.) J. Stainer 
*Ve shall go out with joy > 4 J. Barnby 

Your hanifel songs upraise (Jubilee Cantata) C. M. von Weber 


F HARVEST ANTHE MS 


*While the earth remaineth 
While the earth remaineth 








1 O sing unto the Lord - Turle Lee 
2 O sing unto the Lord with th ks giving F. R. Rickman 
*44 O worship the Lord Micha .. Watson 
*g0 Praise the Lord es oe ee es F. Mz aker 


127. Praise the Lord Wm. Nt a »d 


O my soul 


*20 Praise the Lord, Michael Watson 
103 Praise the Lord, O my soul Wm. Smallwood 
*141 Sing, O ye Heav'ns os W. A. C. Cruicks hank 
*78 Sing unto the Lord of Harve Barnby 
*1o7 Sing unto God ‘ F. Bevan 
174 Sing we merrily unto ( Sod ” Cuthbert Harris 
162 Sing ye to the Lord - Arthur W. Marchant 
1st The earth is full of the goodness F. C. Maker 

56 Thou crownest the year .. oe oe F. C. Maker 

32 Unto Thee, O God Michael Watson 


212 While the ear rth remait eth F. N. Baxter 


fa id. to gd. each. 
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HARVEST FESTIVAL MUSIC. 
CANTATAS. 
SONG OF THANKSGIVING HARVEST CANTATA 


FOR SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BASS (OR CONTRALTO) SOLI FOR SOPRANO (OR TENOR) AND CONTRALTO (OR 
AND CHORUS BARITONE) SOLI AND CHORUS 


THE WORDS BY 
ROSE DAFFORNE BETJEMANN 
SHAPCOTT WENSLEY éncianiians aa ee 
aegis JULIUS HARRISON. 


}. H. MAUNDER. Price One Shilling. 


Tonic Sol-fa, 8d. ; Words only, 5s. per 100. 


WitH HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION 
THE WORDS WRITTEN AND ARRANGED BY 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence ; Paper boards, Two Shillings. = 
ic Sol-fa, gd. ; Words only, ros. per 100; String Parts, price gs. ; Pe Py aa \J i / ,< 
Teale SEM, G5 We Pee ie es (SEED-TIME AND HARVEST 
< a FOR SOPRANO AND TENOR SOLI AND CHORUS 
A GOLDEN HARVEST BY 
FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI AND CHORUS JOHN E. WEST. 
With HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION Price Two Shillings 
THE WORDS AND HYMNS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY Words only, 5S. per 100; or 2d. each with Music to the Hymns, 


HENRY KNIGHT onic Sol-fa, 1s. Orchestral Parts can be hired. 
4iN IN i x 


__THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY A SONG OF THANKSGIVING 
THOMAS ADAMS, FOR CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
Organist and Director of the Music at St. Alban's, Holborn. BY 
Price One Shilling. FREDERIC H. COWEN. 


Tonic Sol-fa, 8d. ; Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100, 








Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


TH E RAI N BOW OF P EACE String Parts, 4s. 6d. ; Full Score and Wind Parts, MS. 
FOR TENOR AND BASS — CHORUS, AND ORGAN TH E GLEANE R’S HARVEST 
THOMAS ADAMS FOR FEMALE VOICES 
Price One Shilling. €.. H. LLOYD. 
Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100, 
HARVEST-TIDE . ay 
FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORGAN OR TH E JUBILEE CANTATA 
SMALL ORCHESTRA FOR SOLO VOICES, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 
BY BY 
HUGH BLAIR. C. M. VON WEBER. 


Price One Shilling. 




















Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


Price One Shilling. ‘ull Se . ; String Parts, 8s. ; Wind Parts, 7s. 
Words only, 5s. per 100. Orchestral Parts can be hired. eects ‘Wet ene, og | per _ mre 
> T ~ i me S J a a cngeres ae . 
HARVEST CANTATA A HARVEST SONG 
FOR CHORUS, SEMI-CHORUS, AND ORGAN FOR SOPRANO SOLO AND CHORUS 
BY BY 
GEORGE GARRETT. C. LEE WILLIAMS. 
Price One Shilling. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
Tonic Sol-fa, 6d. | Wordsonly, 5s. per 100; or 2d. each with Music to Words only, 5s. per roo. 


the Hymns. Orchestral Parts can be hired. String Parts, 4s. 6d. ; Full Score and Wind Parts, MS, 
y 4 4 


HYMNS, Evrc. 
TWELVE HYMNS FOR HARVEST THE SOWER WENT FORTH SOWING 





Selected from THz Hymnary. Hymn ror Harvest sy J. BARNBY. 
Price One Penny, Price Three-Halfpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Penny 


LET ALL OUR BRETHREN JOIN IN ONE , 7OVTT 
Harvest Hymn sy J. aol . MAKE MELODY WITHIN YOUR 
—— — ag ge = HEARTS 
nly, 2s. 6d. f . Harvest Caror sy F, A, J. HERVEY. 
SOWING AND REAPING Price Three-Halfpence. 
Manwaet payed 5. MAUDE CRAMENT. a 
Price Three-Halfpence. Words only, 1s. per roo. O LORD OF HEAVEN, AND EARTH, 
THE JOY OF HARVEST AND SEA 





Hymn ror Harvest sy J. H. MAUNDER, By J. BARNBY. 
Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa One Penny. On Card, Price One Penny. 


Vords only, 2s. 6d. per 100, 


A HARVEST HYMN OF PRAISE COME, YE THANKFUL PEOPLE, COME 


By J. H. MAUNDER, By WALTER B. GILBERT anv J. BARNBY. 
Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Penny. Price One Penny each. 
Words only, 2s. 6d. per 100. i 3 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimITep. 






































HARVEST F ESTIVAL 


BOOK 


CONTAINING TALLIS'S PRECES AND RESPONSES, THE 


CANTICLES AND SPECIAL PSALMS 


AND SET TO NEW AND APPROPRIATE 
CHANTS BY 


SIR J. BARNBY, MYLES B. 
SIR A. C. MACKENZIE, SIR J. 


AND OTHERS, 


POINTED FOR CHANTING 


FOSTER, 
STAINER, 


FOUR NEW HYMN TUNES 
COMPOSED EXPRESSLY BY 
BARNBY, SIR J. STAINER, 


JOHN E. 


SIR J. 
WEST. 


, Price Sixpence. Tonic Sou-Fa, Price Sixpence. 


London: Novetto anp ComPANYy, 


ORG AN MU SIC 
HARVEST F ESTIVALS 


Book 43 
VILL AG E ‘ORGANIST 


F. CUNNINGHAM 


Limited. 


THE 


WOODS. 


N 
1. Pastorale in F ° Alfred Hollins. | 
**O lovely peace,” from “‘ Judas Maccabeeus Handel. 
**Come, ye thankful people, come. Variations on Elvey’s tune 
** St. George F. Cunningham Woods. 
4 Improvisation on Schulz’s Hymn-tune, “ We plough the 
fields . John E. West. 
Thanksgiving at Harvest-time, from ‘‘ Ruth F. H. Cowen. 
Fantasia on Barnby's Anthem ‘‘O Lord, how manifold ” 


John E. 





London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


Very Popular Harvest “Anthems. 
EDWYN A. CLARE. 


Four of the following Anthems just reprinted again. 

Tu CROWNE rue YEAR 2nd 100 d. 
"Sine N Gop wirn THANKSGIVID 7th 1000 «4d. 
*How GREAT ts His Goopness.. 23rd 1000 «| s-=xd. 
*Tue Fs re Tuy Works 12th 1000 «4d. 
“He Give FRUITE SEASON 10th 1000 «4d. 
*Tue Eves or att Warr upon Tuer s6th 1000 «3d. 

Sung at a Festival by 1,500 voices at Newcastle-on -Tyne. : 

FEAR r, O Laxp th 1000 «3d. 
Sr Praises TO His Name oth roc 3d. 
oO! D, HOW MANIFOLD ARE Tuy Work th rex 4d. 
Praist He Loxp, O JERUSALEM th 1000 «3d. 

Sung at Choral Festivals, Wem and Downpatrick Cathedral. 

Fav & MaGniricat AND Nunc Diuittis in D. 24th 1000 4d. 
I f flowing melody and effect. Sung at a Choir Festival. 
Those marked * are also issued in Tonic Sol-fa. 

I Novetto anp Company, Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 


New York: Tue H. W. Gray Co., Sole Agents for U.S.A. 


REDUCED PRICES. 
l. Mee Pattison’s Popular Cantatas. 


I \ t Ma I Vocal Score ss. 6 
I Ss r y Curwen & S 
I LAY He I MINSTRE ts. 6d 
D t xd Tue Miracies or Curis 1s. od 
Band I re from the Publishers 
I Cri Sch ( " od 
Novi & ( Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 
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“*Such settings as these cannot do otherwise than tend to popularise 


the Church Service.”"—Musical Standard, June 6, 1891. 


| aotes and congregations. 
Musical News, September 4 and 25, 1891. 
Also recommended by the Guardian, Church Times, &c., &c. 


POPULAR CHURCH 


J. 4H. MAUNDER. 


HARVEST ANTHEMS. Staff 





“Good, effective, easy, and dignified." —Musical Times, April 1, 1891, 
“‘Admirably adapted to meet the requirements of the majority of 
** Deserve extensive recognition and use,"— 


MUSIC 


Tonic 
Notation. Sol-fa, 


Sing to the Lord of Harvest .. - + “ 3d. ad. 
While the earth remaineth - - on — 3d. 2d. 
Blessed be the name of the Lord - - - 3d. 2d, 


| SERVICES. 


Service 1n G , 1/6 1S, 
Or, separately :— 

Te Deum .. ‘ we wi oe 3d. ad, 
| Benedicite, omnia — ra ee os oe 2d. 2d, 
Benedictus - - ee ee an ad. ad, 
Jubilate .. <o-. wa od, 

Office for the Holy Sues ee ee 8d. 6d. 

Pater Noster from the above .. as oe ad. 2d, 

Amen ditto - - oe 1d. 1d, 

Magnificat and Nunc dimittis ee = 3d. ad, 
| Service 1n CHant Form (No.1) .. ee és 1s. 8d. 

Or, separately :— 

Te Deum, &c., with Kyrie .. es ws 3d. ad, 

Office for the Holy Communion oe ee 6d. 4d. 

Magnificat and Nunc dimittis on om 3d. ad. 

| Te Deum in B flat a . 3d. ad. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in Cc ustly U shend 3d. 14d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittisinD .. os oe 3d. ad, 
ORGAN. 
| Voix Séraphique (for Recitals) .. ‘ ae 2/- 
CHURCH CANTATA, 
Penitence, Pardon, and Peace (for General use) es 1/6 





Landen: 3 NOVELLO AND ) Cossmasre, Limited. 


COMPOSITIONS © 


EDWARD BUNNETT. Mus.D. CAnrtas. 








ORGAN, 


PIANOFORTE. 
Capriccio in E major .. a ini ns “st ‘ 2s. od. 
Three Musical Sketches 


Entitled : Summer, emt and Winter - oe 2s. od. 
Gavotte in D a ee os - a 2s. od, 
Romance and Ma Az urk: a ee ee bi - oe 2s. od. 


ANTHEMS. 
Blessex dang Thou (Harvest) .. , 
Ix Do. ) Tonic Sol-fa 
O clap your a ids (Harvest). 
Thine, O Lord. Short Harvest Anthem 
I was glad (Festival) - : a 
Do. ( Do. ) Tonic Sol-fa.. 
Sing to the Lord. Harvest Hymn 


Communion Services in E major. Four Voices.. 


Do. in G. For Men’s Voices only 





NoveLLo AND Company, Limited. 


London: 


Two Organ Sketches .. - : ot 2s. od. net. 
Two Short Pieces— 
Larghetto in F - = a , ) oa 
r 2S. Ae 
Pastorale in A _ ee ae oo 
Andantino in G flat. - 1s. 6d. 
| Second Set of Six Original Pieces 
No. 7. Prelude in A wl . ; 
& . * 1s. Od. 
», 8 Andante in F os ‘ 
» 9 Adagioin D flat .. , 1s. od. 
,, 10 Andante Pastorale in G “a - 
1s. 6d. 
sy 11%. Minuet and Trio + 
»» 12, Toccata in A major oe o 1s. 6d. 
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ularise ee 7 ‘ ’ — , ‘ ~ 5 . 
No English-speaking country or colony with so much as a solitary musical society is unacquainted with the music of Mr. Gaul. 

1893 Rirmingham Daily Gazette and Express, April 11, 1910. 

» 1891, 

ity of Mr. Gavut will be pleased to forward to the Colonies or any foreign country the Orchestral Parts (on loan) of any of his works. 

se,"— 


COMPOSITIONS BY 


NOTATION. ONE 
THOUSAND. 


STAFF HUNDRED AND 


THE HOLY CITY 


A SACRED CANTATA 


Vocat Score. 


ale FOR FOUR SOLO VOICES, CHORUS AND 
_ ORCHESTRA. 
Vocat Score. Starr Norarion. ‘Excuraanta Teovsanp. 





? THE TEN VIRGINS 











ALFRED R. GAUL 


Sco Starr Notation. E1GHTH THOUSAND. 


Vocal 
THE PRINCE OF PEACE 
THE PRINCE OF PEACE 
A SACRED CANTATA 

FOUR SOLO VOICES, CHORUS, 

ORCHESTRA. 
THE WoRDS SELECTED FROM HOLY SCRIPTURE. 
* No man knows better than Mr. Gaul how to write for voices. ‘ 

Throughout the work we have spontaneousness, elegance, attrac tivene SS, 

in sh wt, a never-ending charm.” —Birmingham ee Gasett 


tte. 
‘ Is indeed a work of a very unusual charz acter NV orthy the study 
| of C horal Societies of every grade. North Staerdebine Sentinel 


~ 


vo. 


FOR AND 


















S. 
s l . Fre 
A SACRED CANTATA the aan + he — ‘the foik thoes py yma . Pinten 01 
. . 7 : , ‘Ce . Tc ’ the ope g bars to the s vere was not ad oment. ontypool 
2, FOR FOUR SOLO VOICES, CHORUS AND Pros Pree ' 
od. ORCHESTRA | ‘ Admirably written for the voice, enhanced by charm of rhythm and 
3 , es | picturesque acc iments.”"— rh laily Mail 
rd, “ Will be heartily welcomed by all who love the art of music. picturesque accompaniments."—Sirmingham Daily Mail. 
d. —Newcastle Journal. | “Ee 
d “The work will certainly go through Saxondom in the wake of its PRODUCED AT THE c CRY STAL PALACE. 
4 predecessors from the same pen.” —London Daily Telegraph. Vocat Score. Starr Notation. Eicutu THousanp. 
' “Must attain popularity wherever heard, and ‘will assuredly be placed a a a a “ ~ scieiaiani 
d, among the foremost compositions of this kind by present- -day writers () ISR AE | IN | H E \\ I] DE RN |: S 
. treated in a thoroughly artistic manner... a yerfect wealth of | ). N i ahs A 4 4 4 d ak 
"1 Ic i lividual f styl L PD ily 
meic dy anc striking individua ity of style. 77 er Poo aily Courier. . “pr ~ Ter A oT? 
d. “Works which ha ave placed him in the front rank of E nglish composers ’ A SACRED CANTATA 
—the ‘ Holy City,’ ‘ Joan of Arc,’ and ‘ The Ten Virgins.’ "—Newcastle FOR THREE SOLO VOICES, CHORUS, AND 
d. Dat Journes | ORCHESTRA 
i “ Bow AND BroM.ey InstiTuTE Cuotr.—The hall was overcrowded by : SS a , ais 
4 an audience that was disposed to encore every other number of the work. (Only published in Staff Notation and Tonic Sol-fa.) ; 
d. That Mr. Gaul should have secured this undoubted popular success with ‘We welcome ‘Israel in the Wilderness’ as one of those works which 
i. a we ork far more contrapuntal than any of his former works is a remark- ir foster the love and induce the practice of music amongst the people. 
able tribute to his power of welding science and bez _— into one whole. Vusical Standard. 
id. e Musical Times. ““The Cantata contains all the elements of popularity, and it was 
i. ‘That ‘ The Ten Vi irgins’ is a much finer work os an the everywhere | excellently performed under the composer's direction, and very warmly 
y I I ) y 
favourite ‘Holy Cit we have no doubt whatever.”—Airmingham rece ived.”—Standard. 
Daily Gazette. |  ‘* Effective without presenting any overwhelming difficulties. The part 
nie —— jw riting is excellent. elodious throughout. aily News. | 
Produced with great success by the Birmingham Festival Choral ‘ Likely to become quite as great a favourite with choral societies as 
Society ‘The Holy City.’ —Daily Chronicle. 
Ss N. F T Altogether worthy of the composer of that amazingly popular work 
ee ey ee CSSss SEOUsAEe ‘ The Holy City.’ The Referee. 
3 JOAN OF ARC VocaL Score Starr Notation. NintH THOUSAND. 
~ Ty T 
AN HISTORICAL CANTATA i. UNA 
~ sa . r . . . Tro , . - 
FOR THREE SOLO VOICES, CHORUS AND “ANTATA 
ORCHESTRA C ~ AT? ae 
: : ge , : > iE > SOLE ‘ES C ‘ 
‘Few Cantatas are as rich in chaste melodies, charming choruses, FOR FOUR SOLO : OICI cy CHORUS, Al 
a . - , > + 
and exquisite orchestration as Alfred R. Gaul’s ‘ Joan of Arc,’ performed ORCHESTRA. 
by the Vocal Association in the Guildhall.” —7he Western News. ‘“Has made its way wherever heard Full of the melodious, 
“ny . » to > ; ~ ne * coneer ; 7 — - 2 ~ Sas - 
¢ Must enhance the high reputation of its composer."—Liverfool | tuneful spirit which breathes in all Mr. Gaul’s work, and will add yet 
et eer. — , . os another leaf to the wreath which has crowned the efforts of the masterly 
- The inspiration of a highly-refined musician. . The Cantata is composer of the ‘ Holy City ' and other works.” —Putney Borough News. 
Hudde pela } peed and beautiful work than ‘ The Holy City.’ Mr. Gau!’s music is, as usual with him, replete with spontaneous 
uddersfield Examiner. P ; 
~ ‘ melody. Manchester Examiner. 
“No more charming Cantata than ‘Joan of Arc’ could have been Mr. Gaul’s chem writing is always fluent and pleasing, and this is 
a. It a= — . —_ ., Phere is not a tedious note in | fast becoming something to be thankful for.” —Leeds Mercury. 
oo CED D> 5 FUE LLY © ROOMS ‘To the list of works which have proved widely acceptable, ‘Una’ 
“ Gives the listener a vivid and realistic impression, its attractiveness should he a) ’ po icnoee : 4 ' ; 
being ; “ i" Aa - »- " ,- : ee r . . 
oumg Continuous instead of spasmodic.” — Bradford Observer. ** Choral societies have long shown that Mr. Gaul is a composer whom 
The Exeter Oratorio Society last night achieved a brilliant success, | they are glad to acc ept. ‘Una’ will find its way amongst them easily. 
and it may safely be said, without fear of exaggeration, that never | _ /asly Tel: graph . . 
before have they performed a work mere satisfactory to themselves or . - 
more interesting to the audience than ‘ Joan of Arc.’"’— Western Times. VocaL Score Starr NoTATION. Sixtry-FieTH THOUSAND. 
Vocat Score. Starr Notation. Twenty-Fourtu THovusanp. Revised Edition, including an INrERMEzzo or Stow Dance to follow 
: the Wedding «+ horus. 
4 PASS ] Q N S E RVI C Ek. Performed in the Town tiall, Birmingham, on twenty occasions. 
2 ~ “ «| 


(On! 
FOR THE SEASON OF 
1 LENT AND GOOD FRIDAY. 

‘The course of sacred events connec ted with the Passion is laid out so 
as to form a series of six distinct ‘ The subjects of these divisions, 
each occupied with a particular stage of the Mystery, are respectively: 

‘The Traitor at the Table,’ ‘The Denial,’ The Condemnation before 
Pilate,’ ‘The Mockery on Calvary,’ ‘ The Shadow of Death,’ and ‘ The 
Holy Sepulchre.’ Mr. Gaul’s work will undoubtedly grez atly enhance 
his alre ady high reputation in the line of sacred composition.” —Mwusicad 
Standard. 

‘Scholarly writing, combined with unmistakable talent, and eminently 
adapted to the purpose for which it was written and composed. The 
work will probably be largely used, and Mr. Gaul has to be congratu- 
lated upon another success.”—Shefiield Independent. 

Arranged for a limited Orchestra — namely, Strings, 2 Flutes, 
2Clarinets, 2 Cornets, Bass Trombone or Euphonium, and Kettledrums. 


y published in Vocal Score) 


scenes, 


SUITABLE 


Vocal Score, 


to the Composer, Gillott Ledge, 
perform these Cantatas and to insert the words in any pro, wramme 
without further permission. 


8. RUTH 

PASTORAL CANTATA 

USE IN PLACES OF WORSHIP 
CONCERT PURPOSES. 

ditto, paper boards, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 4s. 
for Musical Societies, 


A 
FOR 
OR FOR 
paper cover, 2s. ; 
The Choruses (only) in Vocal Score, 


paper cover, 1s. Words, 5s. per 100, 
Tonic Sol-fa Edition, od. 
Price of Nos. 1 to 7, paper cover, 2s. 6d. ; paper boards, 3s. ; s arlet 
cloth, 4s. ; Ponte Sol-fa, 1s. ; Vocal Parts, each, 1s.; Words only of 
Nos. 1, 2, 5, 6, 58. per 100; ditto of Nos. | 3, 4, 7, 7S. 6d. per roo. 


The gratui ‘tous loan of instrume ntal parts may be had on application 
Edgbaston, and full liberty is given to 
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Just Punisnen. 
Performed at Westminster Abbey on July 16, at the 
special service for the 250th Anniversary of the Royal 


GREAT IS THE LORD 
pesto | 


(PSALM Xt! 
For the Foundation or Commemoration of a Church, | 
or for General Use. 


CRYSTAL PALACE 
TRIENNIAL HANDEL FESTIVAL 


1912. 
Spectat Orrer To CHorRAL Societies AND CHor 
A limited number of copies will be sold in quantities at specially 
reduced terms, 


THE SELF L E CTION 





COMPOSED BY 
EDWARD ELGAR 
(Op. 67). \1 
Price Eightpence. 


Londor Nove.tLto AND Company, Limited. 


CALEB SIMPER’S 








TT ‘ ‘ rT x ~ 
4 
NEW HARVEST ANTHEMS, 
EF 
O GIVE THANKS. Ju oth: 4d 
\ t ring Ant »prano (or Tenor) and Bass Solos. 
I Ch es are vig and powerful. 
CREA HE Lori roth 1 
nw " KRE mm Feast or Has rd » 4d 
Bur I O my I 19th d 
Tn ri HE EARTH 
Tue I ( HATH BLESSED 
SEI E AND H ' 
WHEN HAST ( ERED THY Cor 
F \ GLADNI 17th 1000 «753d 
Bess HALL BE iv Baskt AND S b rath rox 4d. 
I ! His Gates with THANKSGIV rth 10 d. 
I w N rue Lorp 13th 1000 «4d. 
I t HE EA H 16th roco 4d. 
. JOVFUI THANKSGIVING roth 1000, 1s. 6d. 
is favourite Hz Cantata can be rendered with Organ accom- 
paniment y- Or h stral parts are printed for use when a Band is 
AV 
The fol ing are Festival Anthems of Praise: 
Make H aiszk GLoR (New) roth 1000 §=«4d. 
Very popular. Published this year. 
Su R Jov 17th 1000 «4d. 
BLEesst e my¥ Rock 18th 1om0 «4d. 
Both g at Ch Festivals by Voices, 
Tue I LOVETH THE GATES OF ZION goth 1000 «4d. 
PRAISE Hory Name 14th Edition 3d. 
Five Harve Carol Complete ad. 


Order these as No. 9, Clovell 
POPULAR CHURCH SERVICES. 
\ 


y Series. 











Te Deum gra Service Setting rath Edition 4d. 
Te D ( Ane e Setting . oth 1000 «73d. 
Festiy Cu r Tr Sth 1000 «ad. 
Hory |} HA in Sth Edition 4d. 
( plete with Be 1 Agnus Dei. 
Fa RITE Ma F Dimirtis, No.g 17th Edn. 4d. 
Cua MAGNIFKC Dimi No.1 Very effective 4d. 
CANTATE A Di 7th 1000 «4d, 
\ rARIES. | s 6, 7, and 8 recently published. Each book 
tains Marches, Offertories, Postludes, Pastorales, Communion, Loud 
d Soft, &« part indicated Price 1s. 6d. each Book. All | 
writte : litions of these New Books 
lready issued. Over 1 





» be had i 
I lon: Weexes & Co., 14, qo Street, Regent Street, W. 


hems can al Tonic Sol-fa. 


the above Ant 


, 62-66, E. Van Buren St. 
, Yonge Street, Toronto. 


CHORISTER’S AID TO 
MONOTONING 


BY | 


C. S. FOSBERY, M.A. 


Headmaster, St. John's School, Montreal ; | 


Chicago, U.S.A.: Clayton F. Summy Co. 
nada: AnNGto-CANADIAN M.P.A., Ltd., 





te Choirmaster to the Church Choral Union (Howden Deanery, 
Yorks). 


Pace THREEPENCE, 





I n: N 


VELLO AND Company, Limirep. 








THURSDAY, yu NE 27, 1912, 


OGETHER WITH AN APPENDIX CONSISTING OF SOLOS 
PERFORMED AT THE GENERAL REHEARSAL, 
SATURDAY, JUNE 22, 1912. 

Part I. 

\ SELECTION FROM “SAMSON 

Overture. 
Chorus 

Recitative 


Awake the trumpet’s lofty sor 
Matchless in might. 


Air . Total eclipse. 

Chorus O first created beam. 

Recitative The good we wish for. 

Air Thy glorious deeds. 

Chorus Then round about the starry throne, 
Air Return, O God of hosts. 

Air Honour and arms. 

Chorus Fixed in His everlasting seat. 

Air Great Dagon has subdued our foe. 
Chorus Great Dagon has subdued our foe, 


Ye sons of Israel. 

Weep, Israel. 

Let the brig ht Seraphim. 
Let their celestial concerts. 


Part II. 
MISCELLANEOUS SELECTION. 
Orchestra Concerto Grosso for Strings (No. 1). 
Chorus Wretched lovers Acis and Galatea. 
— . f Rasserena, O Madre ) 
2 ex > al 1 ° as Sos 
Recitative and Ai t Rendi I sereno al clelio | Sosarme. 
Air . : Lusinghe piii care Alessandro. 


— . Lo, here my love . ; 
Recitative and Air ’ \ Acts and Galatea. 
Love in her eyes j 
Chorus Ye tutelar gods Belshazza 
g 
ir Vinto él’ amor Ottone. 
Dance of Sailors Rodrigo. 
{ Tyrannic love \ 
\ Ye verdant hills 
As from the power St. Cecilia's Day. 






Ore hestra 
Recitative and Air Susanna. 


Solo and Chorus 





APPENDIX. 
(Perjpormed at the General Rehearsal, June 22.) 
f O worse than death 


} Angels, ever bright and fair f 
{ Deeper and deeper still ) r, 


Recitative and Air Theodora 


teci I 4 phish 
Recitative and Air \ Waft her, Angels j Jephtha 
— a ee { Frondi Tenere )} Se 
Recitative and Air + Geshen nei & | Sers 
Air Del Minacciar del vento Otton 
Orchestra Overture Giustino 
Air Si tra i —_, . Bereni 
Air O had I Jub s lyre” Joshua 
Air Where’er you walk Sentel. 
— ‘ ) , 
Recitative and Air { I feel the Deity within | Judas. 


Arm, arm, ye brave 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited 


MUSIC. 


TO 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
BY 


R. DUNSTAN. 





Price One Shilling. 


London: Nove.tto anp Company, Limited 
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HEREFORD FES 
MUSIC. 


STIVAL 








ON THE, NATINITY 


WILLIAM DU! NBAR 
SET TO MUSK 


FOR SOPRANO SOLO, CHORUS, 


HUBERT H. 


Price Two Shillings 


SION OF OUR LORD 


TO ST. MATTHEW 


ODE 


AND ORCHESTRA 


C. PARRY. 





THE PAS 
ACCORDING 
SET TO 


JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH 


EDITED 


MUSIC BY 


BY Epwarp ELGAR AND Ivor ATKINS. 


Price Two Shillir 


er Boards, Three Shillir 


igs and Sixpence. 





igs and Sixpence ; 


STABAT MATER 


CHORUS, 





FOR SOLI, AND ORCHESTRA 


COMPOSED BY 


ANTONIN DVORAK 


REQUIEM 
FOR SOPRANO AND BARITONE SOLI, 
AND ORCHESTRA, 


CHORUS 


COMPOSED BY 


JOHANNES BRAHMS 


(Op. 45). 
Price One Shilling. 
aper Boards, One Shilling and Sixpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Shilling. 





RHAPSODY 


FOR CONTRALTO SOLO, CHORUS (r.1.2.28.), 
ORCHESTRA. 


AND 


COMPOSED BY 


JOHANNES BRAHMS 


(Op. 53). 


SURGE ILLUMINARE 


EIGHT-PART CHORUS 
(Unacc mpanied) 
G. P. pa PAL E STRINA. 
EDITED BY G. R. SIncLarrR. 


Price One Shilling. 


Loxpox: NOVELLO & COMPANY, 


LiMiTED. 


Tonic Sol-fa, One Shilling. 








THE WANDERING JEW. 


CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA. 
THE ENGuiisu We 


PAUL ENGLAND. 


For BARITONE 


RDS RY 


Tue Music By 
FRIEDRICH HEGAR 
(Op. 34). 

Pr » Two Shillings. 

London: Nove ANI Co PANY, Limitec 

- Just Pu iE 


JAPPY CHAPPY 


MUSICAL 
AcT. 
BY 

m. & SRY 

WITH MUSI 

W. HEWLETT 


TE. 
BY 


H. 


Price Three Shillin 


Words only, 


gs and Sixpe 


price Sixpe 


London: N« 


NOVE LLO'S 
HYMNS AND TUNES 


FOR 


Anniversary 


VELLO AND Company, Limite 





Sunday School Services. 














No. Ser I. 
1. Come, children, on and forward Georce C. Martin 
For the freshness of the morning Lady Evan-SmitTH 
I love to hear the story FREDERIC CLAY 
4. Come, O« ne} in plows lays ‘ ; J. STAINE: 
5. Thine for ever ! God of Love W. C. Harvey 
6. Jesu, Whom Thy children love H. Exvuiot Burte 
7. Sweetly o'er the meadows fair. F. A, CHALLINOR 
8. Would you gain the best in life .. .. C. J. May 
9. On our way rejoicing Wacrer B. GILpert 
Now the daylight goes away on .. J. Apcoc: 
Set II. 
1. Again the morn of gladness J. STAINER 
». The Angels’ Song Al anve Hanuncnen 
Forward, Christian children ALFRED Morrat 
4. The Golden Shore .. ia z Sree ER 
5. Saviour, blesséd Saviour Jovix Wes 
6. Enter with thanksgiving .. a) ‘Cow: N 
7- Man shall not live by bread alone J. Vari EY Rowerts 
Stars, that on your wondrous way ‘ . J. STAINER 
9. The day is past and over Jo ISEPH BARNBY 
to. God will take care of you .. Frances R. Ha AVERGAI 
Set III. 
1. We march, we march, to victory . JoserH BARNBY 
2. Hark! hark! the organ loudly peals Georce J. Bennett 
3. O what can little hands do? H. Etriotr Butrron 
4. While the sun is shining : .. T. ADAMS 
5. I love to hear the story H. J. GAuNTLET1 
6. eae roseate hues of ez arly dawn A. SULLIVAN 
7. Lord, Thy children guide and keep A. S. Cooper 
In our work and in our play F. WESTLAKE 
9. = Beautiful Land : . J. STAINER 
. ntle Jesus, meek and mild J. STAINES 
Both Notations, price Fourpence per Set. 
Words only, 5s. per 100. 
London: NoveLtto anp Company, Limited. 
*A\TOW THANK W E AL L OUR GOD.” 
+ Dr. Hutchinson's Harvest Anthem. Price Threeper 





London ; Nove.to axnp Company, Limited. 
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HyMN ‘> Tunes, Compiete, CLroru, G 
The, Words with the Melody only in Staff and Toni 


combined, ts. 


Words only, Limp Cloth, 6d. 


HY MN TUNES 





ART HU R ‘SU LLIVAN. 
Fifty-six Tunes Cloth, Gilt, 2s. 6d 


HYMN TU NES S _AND LITANIES 


Rev. I. B. DY KES. 


[I'wo Hundred and Seventy-six Tunes 
Cloth, Gilt 


HYMN TUNES 
J. W. E LL oT T. 


Thirty Tunes Cloth, Gilt, 


HYMN TU NES 


(NORTH COATES SUPPLEMENTAL TUNE BOOn) 


T. RICH: ARD M. \T THEWS 


rice 2s. 6d. 


HYMN TI NES 
T. WORSL EY STANIFORTH. 


Sixty-one Ti . Cloth, Gilt, 2s. 6d. 


Lonpon : NOVELLO 


Novello’s Collections ot Hymns and lunes. 
THE COUNCIL SCHOOL ~~y BOOK | 


I-fa Notations 


AND COMPANY, 


THE DAY SCHOOL HYMN BOOK 
EpITED By EMMA MUNDELLA. 


Hymns and Tunes, Cloth, Gilt, 3s. 6d. 
Words only, Linen Ci wer, 6d. ; Ch th, Is 


ADDITIONAL HYMNS 


For Use WITH ANY OTHER CHURCH HyMNAL. 
Tonic Sol-fa, 2s. 6 





Staff Notation, Imperial 16mo, 2s. 6d. ; 
Hymns Onty: 


Imperial 32mo, Cloth, 1s.; Mec em 3 32m0o, ha oth, 4s. ; Paper, 


HYMN TUNES 


COMPOSED BY 
J. STAINER. 
One Hundred and Sixty-one Tunes. 
Cloth, Gilt, 4s. 6d. 


HYMN TUNES 
JOSEPH BARNBY. 
Two Hundred and Forty-six Tunes. 
Cloth, Gilt, 3s. 6d. 





HYMN TUNES AND CAROLS 
COMPOSED BY 
GEORGE _& MARTIN. 
Eighty-four Tune Cloth, Gilt, 3s. 6d. 


P ROC ESSIONAL HYMN TU NES 
‘Bighty-Gve Tunes. Cloth, Gil 


LIMITED. 





sional and Festival Use 




























RECITAL 
ORIGINAL 


FOR THE ORGAN 


SERIES OF 


EDITED BY 
EDWIN H. LEMARE. 
No. —— 
41. Réve d'Amour 


42. Morceau de ( 
43%. PavaneinA 


neert (En Forme de Valse) 


44. Finale Jubilante 
4 Scherzo in F minor H. Sandiford Turner 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
COMPOSED BY 


CLEMENT M. SPURLING. 


(Op. 9.) 
Pr I'wo Shillir 
CONTENTS : 

N No. 
Humoresque. 4. Barcarolle. 
Spring Song. > Waltz. 
Once upon a time. 6. The End. 


London : Novgetto 


AND Company, Limited. 





COMPOSITIONS 


. Felix Corbett 2 o 
Alfred Hollins 2 « 

Bernard Johnson 1 6 
John E. West 2 





Just Pupiisuep. 


SIX EASY PIECES 
FOR VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 
C. H. LLOYD. 


Price Three Shillings 


CONTENTS : 


No. No. 

1. Bridal March. 4. Minuet and Trio. 
2. Lullaby. 5- Melody. 

3. Lament. 6. Valse. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


Just Published. 





SIX SHORT EASY PIECES foyr CHARACTERISTIC PIECES 


In Modo d'una Sonata. 
2. C: avatina. 

Mazurka. 
4. Moto Perpetuo. 


FOR VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


COMPOSED BY 


C. H. LLOYD. 





Price Three Shillings. 





London: Nove_Lto anp Company, Limited. 
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JUST 





TWELVE SKETCHES 


BY 


FREDERIC H. 


BOOKS. 


IN FOUR 


PUBLISHED. 


THE MONTHS 


FOR 


THE PIANOFORTE 


COWEN 





PricE Two SHILLINGS EACH. 
CONTENTS : 

BOOK I. Book 3. 
January. Lullaby for the New Year. July. Butterflies. 
February. (St. Valentine) Flirtations. August. Mid-day Reverie. 
March. Boreas. September. Harvest Hymn. 

Book 2. Book 4. 
April. In Springtime. October. Autumn Evening Song. 
May. Italian Serenade. November. Civic Procession in the Olden Time. 
June. Birds. December. Christmas Morn. 

Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimMiTep. 


NOW ISSUED AS A NET BOOK. 


TECHNIQUE 


AND 


EXPRESSION 


PIANOFORTE PLAYING 


FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 

In the course of my experience as a teacher of the pianoforte, an 
experience extending over many years, certain ideas have from time to 
time suggested themselves to me which have proved useful—to myself, 
asenabling me to express more clearly that which I desired my pupils to 
understand, and to my pupils, as tending to facilitate their comprehension 
f the various difficulties they have had to encounter, at the same time 
leading them to perceive the most practical means of overcoming them, 
and thus accelerating their general rate of progress. 

These suggestions relate to both the mechanical and intellectual sides 
of the study of pianoforte-playing, or briefly, to Technique and 
Expression, the chief matters implied by the first of these terms being 
te production of various qualities of tone, the choice of suitable 
fingering, and the best methods of attacking certain difficulties ; while 
the second, which may perhaps be more aptly designated the means of | 
«pression, includes rhythm, phrasing, variety, and gradation of tone, | 
the use of the pedals, ef cetera. 

WITH NUMEROUS MUSICAL EXAMPLES FROM THE 

WORKS OF THE GREAT MASTERS. 


Price, Cioru, Girt, Five SHILiincs. 





London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





Just Published. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION 


THE ORGAN 
JOHN STAINER. 


EDITED BY JOHN E. WEST. 





An important feature of the present Edition of this invaluable 
and popular Organ Primer is the adoption of the now universally 
recognized system of fingering—1.2.3.4.5., which is here 
substituted for the older system— x .1.2.3.4.—in all cases where 
fingering is marked. 

In the explanatory portion of the book, opportunity has been 
taken of briefly mentioning one or two of the principal additions 
and improvements to the instrument which have been made 
since the book was first issued. 

Bearing in mind that the Author's aim was to assist, in as 
concise a manner as possible, the carly steps of an organ student, 
the Editor has refrained from adding any further exercises or 
pieces to those which were already given. But the addition of a 
few extra fingering and phrasing marks seemed necessary here 
and there, and, in the five concluding pieces, the laying-out of 
one or two of the manual! passages has been rendered clearer to 
the player's eye by means of a slight re-staving. 

The admirable explanations and diagrams of the Tubular- 
Pneumatic and Electric actions have been supplied by Mr. L. 


Simon, of Messrs. Norman & Beard, Ltd. 
Price Two Shillings. 
Paper Boards, Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


London: NoveLtto anp Company, Limited. 
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NOVELLO’S 


SELECTED LISTS OF REC 
MIXED VOICES 
Angelus E. Elgar 


Autumn Song, An B Luard-Selby 
Beleaguered, The (arrang ged) ~ Sullivan 
Beside the river (Op. 28, "No. 3 A. Jensen 
Black Monk, The (arr. by Rutland Bought yn) Welsh Folk-song 


Bring me a golden pen .. F. H. Cowen 
Cargoes ha - ..H. Balfou li 
Cheshire Cheese, 1 he (arr. by J. C. Bridge) Folk-song 
Chloe, that dear bewitching prude ‘ He ale “ Willan 
Come out across the heather a 28, No. 2) Jensen 
Come, lasses and lads (arr. by J. Bridge). . ‘ Foil song 
Comrades song of hope (arr. by + he E. Fletcher) A. Adam 


bar , . Lee Williams 


¢ rossing the 


Cruiskeen Lawn, The (arr. by Granville Bant K) Irish Air 
David of the White Rock (arr. by H. Evans) Welsh Air 
Death, the reaper (Op. 75, No. 6) Schumann 
Duncan Gray (arr. by C. Mz acpherson) Scotch Air 


le B as k) Irish Air 
H. Cowen 


Emer's lament for Cuchulain (arr. by Granvil 
Evening brings us home 





Evening Star, The ee oe S. Co \eride re- Taylor 
Evensong (S.A.T.B.B.) M. F. Phillips 
§F ly, singing bird . wa _ ‘ E. Elgar 
te Empire and for King z ie Percy E. Fletcher 
Gallant Swabian Captain, 4 .. F, Hegar 
Gay Madcap (Op. 67, No. 2) Schumann 
Go, song of mine (6 parts) E. Elgar 


'R. Somerville 


God sends the night 
Hubert Bath 
H. 


Heart of the night, The (Accompanied) 
Here a pretty baby lies A. Smith 
In praise of Neptune ee ee ‘ E. German 
In pride of May “John FE. West 
In the silent West (8 p varts) : Granville Bantoc k 
Joan to the Maypole (arr. ba J. Cc, Bridge) -. Folk-sor 
June oe - F. H. Cowen n 
Kindred hearts da C. Lee Williams 
King of Thule, The ( Dp. 67, No. 1) Schumann 
Kitty of Coleraine (arr. by Cc. H. L loyd) Irish Air 
Lee Shore, The .. g -Taylor 
Leprehaun, The Granville Bantoc k 
ve is a sickness os P. Pitt 
Lullaby (Op. 49, No. 4) (arr. by John E. West) Brahms 
§March triumphal thunders, The (‘‘ Caractacus"’) . E. Elgar 
Men of Harlech (arr. by Rutland Boughton) W elsh Folk-song 
Merry time of Maying, The (arr. by wren German Folk-song 
Midnight by the sea . A. C. Mackenzie 


MALE VOICES 


A. H. Brewer 
J. W. Elliott 


Alexander (Humorous) (T. (or A.) T. B.B.) 


§Bacchanalian Chorus 


Boy, The (Hum« rous) (Tr. (or A.) 7.8.1 ) A. H. Brewer 
Duncan Gray (T. ” . - * M. Richardson 
Early one m ning (arr. by T. F. Dunhill) (a.t.8.8.) Folk-song 
Evening Song Laurent de Rillé 
Festival Song ‘ . Granville Bantock 
Glories of our b lood and : ste tate, The Granville Bantock 


atton 
Laurent de Rillé 
. Granville Bantock 


He that hath a pleasant face (arranged) 
Hymn to Harmony os ee ee 
Laird o' Cockpen 





Lament, A (arr. by H. Elliot Button) German Folk-song 
Land of the leal, The (arr. by H. Elliot Button) Scotch Air 
Lass of Richmond Hill, The (a. (or T.) T. 8. 8.) A. H. Brewer 
Let the hills resound (arranged) Brinley Richards 
Little Sandman, The (arr. by John E. West) (1. (or A.) T.B.B.) 


German Folk-song 
Schumann 


Lotus flower, The (Op. 33, No. 3) : 
..Granville Bantock 


Lucifer in starlight (6 parts) 


FEMALE VOICES 


Annie Laurie (arr. by C. Macpherson) Scotch Air 


3allad of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, The . Wolstenholme 
3eauteous morn .. E. German 
Blow, ye gentle breezes (4 parts unaccomp. ) a C. Marks 
Come away, death J. Harrison 
Dawn of Day, The (arranged) - S. Rea 
Dream, baby, dream (unaccomp.) P. E. Fletcher 
Earth and Man, The A. C. Mackenzie 
k oes J. Pointer 


Ss. anmes Taylor 
. Ireland 
wurent ‘de Rillé 
Brahms 


Encinctured with a twine of leaves 
Evening Song (2 parts) .. se 
Exiles, The (unaccomp.) ee Li 
Father Eternal (Op. 37, No. 1) (4 parts) 


Forest Fay, The (Op. 69, No. 2) (4 parts unac eee Schumann 
Full fathom five (2 parts) “ - ne . Ireland 
Golden slumbers (2 parts) A. i. Brewer 
Good-night, beloved (: arranged, unaccomp. ).. Pinsuti 


Here a pretty baby lies H. A. Smith 
In the warm blue weather (4 — unaccomp. ) Colin Taylor 
June roses (Op. 29, No. 2) Schumann 
Lullab »y (Op. 49, No 4) (arranged) srahms 
Ditto (2 parts) s Brahms 





(r 


ig A.T.B., 


4d. 


4d. 


3 


3d. 


j 


3d. 


( 


THREE-PART (S.S 


a. | 


d. 


r.B.B., 


| 


PUBLISHED PART-SONGS. 


Unaccompanied or Accompaniment 
ad lib, where not otherwise indicated ). 
Morning Song (arr. by Brahms) 
y bonnie lass she smileth 
My soul would drink those echoes (8 parts). 
§News from Whydah ee 


- German Folk-song 
4 German 

A.C. Mackenzie 

- Balfour Gardiner 


Night softly falling , ° oe - >. Lewin 
Nocturne, A on oe F. H. Cowen 
North or South (Op. 59, No. 1) . Schumann 


O tender sleep . 
One with eyes the fairest 
§Our Island Home 

Out of the d arkness (8 parts) . 

Out of the silence (8 parts) ee ee 
Out upon it oe es oe oe 
Phillida flouts me. 
Phyllis the fair (arr. 
Pride of youth, The 


M. F. Phillips 
. Granville Bantock 
Eaton Faning 
> Granville Bantock 
G. Rathbone 
C. H. Parry 
C. Lee Williams 
. Scottish Folk-song 
John E. West 

\ oo 


Bainton) 


it 2. 


Prithee, why? .. ee on as ss H. H. Parry 
Proud Maisie ; ‘ ’ H. Balfour Gardiner 
Qui Vive! . - ee . Mackenzie 
Rest comes at eve (Op. 28, No 6) Jensen 
Sleeping .. . es - E. German 
§Snow, The c. Elgar 
Song of evening “P. Pitt 
Song of peng The (arr. by Granville Bantock) Irish Air 
Song of love's coming, A es . Mackenzie 
Song of Proserpine * Coleridge- Taylor 
§Soul of the world (“ Purcell 


St Eocene Day”) 


Spirit of night (8 parts) Granville Bantock 


Stage Coach, The i. Balfour Gardiner 
Storm, The (Op. 67, No. 4) een 
Sweet day, so cool - -» E, German 
Sweet day, so cool - : : -.  C. HH. Parry 
Three Knights, The E. German 


§Three ships, The 

Throstle sings, The 

To a bee 

Twilight (8 parts) _ . 
When Sunday's bells did chime 
When the tendrils deck the vine © (Op. 28, No. 4) 
When you sing 

Whispers of Summer 

Who rides for the King .. 
Winter is past, The (arr. by E. 4% 
Wrong not, sweet Empress 


Colin Taylor 

M. . Olbersleben 
W. Stephenson 

Cc. L ee W Villiams 
Hans Sitt 

A. Jensen 

. Hubert Bath 
- Coleridge- Taylor 
. Somerville 
Scotch Folk-song 
H. H. Parry 


Bainton) — 


Young May Moon, The (arr. by C. H. Lloyd) Irish Air 
Unaccompanied or Accompaniment ad Zid. 
where not otherwise indicated 

Lullaby (Op. 49, No. 4) (arr. by John E. we Brahms 


Mad Dog, The. Humorous (A.T.B.B.) ‘ > Parry 
Marching (Op. 41, No. 4) (Humorous) “s e Brahms 
Night March, The (Op. 62, No. 1) Schumann 


Cc H. H. Parry 
. Granville Bantock 
P. E. Fletcher 


Orpheus. Humorous (a.T. 'B. B. ) 
Pibroch of Donuil Dhu .. 
Sailor's return, T he 


Softly fall the shades of ev ening re urranged) «. Hatton 
Soldier, rest .- A. Somervell 
Song of Freedom (Op. 62, No. 2) . -.__ Schumann 
That very wise man. Humorous (A.7.B.B.).. . C.H.H. Parry 


(or A.) T.B.B.) 
A. H. Brewer 
Brahms 
Julius Harrison 
Walpurga (Op. . Hegar 
Ware, Wire ! C. Lee Williams 

Winter is gone, T he (arr. by R.V ‘aughan Willis ams) 

English Folk-song 


.A.) and with Accompaniment 
where not otherwise indicated ° 


Maiden of the “ Fleur de Lys” 


There was an old man. Humorous (t. 
United are we (Op. 41, No. 2).. 
§Viking Song ° se 

30) 


(arranged, aes ) 
A. Sydenham 


Mermaid, The (Op. 69, No. 5) (5 parts sunaccomp.) Schumann 
Oh, the merry _ (unaccomp.) ‘ P. E. Fletcher 
Pixies, The s. Coleridge-Taylor 
Queen of the heav. ens (Op. 37, No. 3) (4 me Brahms 


‘Rhyme of the four birds, The . . C. Mackenzie 
“River King, The (Op. g1, No. 3) (4 parts em... ) Schumann 
See, see what a wonderful smile: (4 parts ue ) Colin Taylor 


Sing ye praises (Op. 37, No. 2) (4 parts) Brahms 
Sleep, little baby (s. solo) (4 parts repaid ‘oe Taylor 
Slumber Song, A (arranged) .. ‘ Léhr 
Softly fall the shades of evening s (arranged, unaccom : Hatton 
Song of morning, ‘ ‘ ar Mackenzie 
Song of the Ermine César Franck 
Spring Song, A ( arranged) - ss .. C. Pinsuti 
Stars of the Summer night (2 pz arts) .. oe -. _E, Elgar 
There is a garden in her face (2 parts) -. J. Ireland 
Three Fishers, The (4 _— ung ~ ) W. Wolstenho!me 
To Blossoms P. Bowie 
What can lambkins do? oe oe S. Coleridge- -Taylor 
Ye banks and braes (2 parts) sual ‘ . A. M. Richardson 


§ Orchestral Accompaniment. 





LONDON: 





NOVELLO AND COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
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0. 
1, Allegrett« 
, Andante 

> Benedicti 
y. Bridal M 
.C ommuni 
4. Concert 4 


No. 

. Alleg 
2. Alleg 
3, Anda 
4 Canz 
5. Capr 
6. Fanti 


PRELUDI 
CANTILE 
MARCIET 


OFFERTC 


2 WEDDIN: 
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ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 


FOR THE 


ORGAN 


COMPOSED BY 


ALFRED HOLLINS. 


7. Concert Rondo. 

. Grand Cheeur, No. 1. 

. Grand Cheeur, No. 2. 

. Intermezzo in D flat. 

. - ng Song 
Triumphal “March. 





Ce ymmunion. 


. " | 
4 Concert Overture in C minor. | 12. 


Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 
Cloth, 


Tos. 


London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 


ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 


FOR THE 


ORGAN 


COMPOSED BY 


WOLSTENHOLME. 


No. No. 

1. Allegretto in E flat. 7. Finale in B flat. 

2, Allegretto in A flat. . Le Carillon, 

. Andantino. . Meditation. 

4. Canzona, . Minuet and Trio. 

s. Caprice. - Romanza. 

6. Fantasia in E. 2. The Seraph’s Strain. 


W. 


Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 


Cloth, ros. 





London: Nove._to anp Company, Limited. 


SEVEN PIECES 
FOR THE ORGAN 
SED BY 


DUBOIS. 


COMP 


THEODORE 


CONTENTS : 


PRELUDE , 
CANTILENE RELIGIEUSE | s. 
MARCIETTA i 

7. MARCHE-SORTIE. 


INTERLUDE 
PRIERE 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
Limited. 


London: Nove._Lto anp Company, 


SEV EN PIECES 
FOR THE ORGAN 


ALEXANDRE GUILMANT. 


CONTENTS: 
OFFERTOIRE ' 4. MINUETTO 
WEDDING MARCH 5. 
BERCEUSE 6. POSTLUDE 
7) FANTAISIE SUR DEUX MELODIES ANGLAISES. 


P:ice Three Shillings and Sixpence. 
Limited. 


London: NovEL_Lo AND CoMPANY, 





6. POSTLUDE CANTIQUE 





| 








.—SEPTEMBER 1, IQI2. 623 
NOVELLO’S 
ALBUMS FOR THE ORGAN 
No. 1. 
No. TWELVE SELECTED PIECES. 
1. Interlude Th. Dubois 
2. Chanson de Matin Edward Elgar 
3. Fantasia on the old melody “Urbs E Seata” W. Faulkes 
4 There is a green hill far away Ch. Gounod 
5. Marche a oe Alexandre Guilmant 
6. Ave Maria ° A. Henselt 
7. Grand Cheeur No. 2 Alfred Hollins 
8. Andantino in D fiat .. . Edwin H. Lemare 
g. Chanson Triste es P, Tschaikowsky 
to. Prelude to ‘“‘ Lohengrin,” Act I. on R. Wagner 
11, Romanza oe .. W. Wolstenholme 
12. Allegretto in E ‘flat “ . W. Wolstenholme 
No. 2. 
| No, TWELVE SELECTED PIECES. 
1. Chanson de Nuit Edward Elgar 
2. Alla Marcia Myles B. Foster 
3. Minuetto Alexandre Guilmant 
4 Lied H. Hofmann 
5. Barcarolle H. Hofmann 
6. Spring Song Alfred Hollins 
7. The Curfew Edward J. Horsman 
8. Pastorale in E . Edwin H. Lemare 
g. Ave Maria d’ Arcadelt Franz Liszt 
ro. Cantique d'Amour én Theo. Wendt 
11. The Seraph’s Strain .. .. W. Wolstenholme 
12. Le Carillon oe . W. Wolstenholme 
No. 3. 
Just Published. 
No. TWELVE SELECTED PIECES 
1. Scherzo in A flat Edward C. Bairstow 
2. Melody S. Coleridge-Taylor 
3. Serenade os H. Hofmann 
4- Bridal March.. Alfred Hollins 
5. Berceuse ee . Edwin H. Lemare 
6. MelodieinE.. S. Rachmaninoff 
7. Aubade ee , A, Strelezki 
8. Nocturne in C sharp minor oe oe . P. Tschaikowsky 
9 Procession to the Minster (“ Lohengrin "’) R, Wagner 
10. Passacaglia John E, West 
ji. F ants asia upon the "Plain. song Melody 
‘Ad ceenam Agni” oe : ; Healey Willan 
12. Allegretto in A flat . W. Wolstenholme 
** Novello’s Organ Album No. 3 is remarkably good value. For the 
modest sum of three and sixpence, you get twelve piece s of vz arying 





MARCHE TRIOMPHALE 





excellence. 


As a rule, such albums are a kind of musical dust-heap, in 


which the purchaser delves (not too successfully) for his moneysworth. 


You need have n 


Musical Opinion, 


) anxiety in this case.”— June, rgr2. 


Price Three Shillings and Sixpence each ; 
Cloth, ss. each. 


London : 


~ SHORT POSTLUDES 
FOR THE 


ORGAN. 


1. GRAND CHCEUR 
ALLA MARCIA 

SIEGESLIED 

POSTLUDE ee 

CONCLUDING VOL U N T ARY 


POSTLUDE 


Novge._to anp Company, Limited. 





Thomas Adams 
W. G. Alcock 
Hugh Blair 
William Faulkes 
Myles B. Foster 
John E, West 





Py ey 


Price Two Shillings. 


London: NovELLo AND Company, Limited. 
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ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN TWO BAGATELLES 

















































(New Serres). I. VALSETTE. 
No. 1. Il. PIZZICATO. 
FOR 


SEVEN STRING ORCHESTRA. [LEN 


COMPOSED BY 


CHORALE PRELUDES PERCY E. FLETCHER. 


s. d 
\ String Parts wl - 7 2 6 
Arrangement for Pi: metune S« slo - oe se 20 


C. HUBERT H. PARRY. — 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited 





Just Pustisnep. 


CONTENTS : 


’ . . 
horale Prelude on “Dundee.” Introduction, Air with Variations, 


( 
Chorale le on “* Rox kingham. L 
Chorale = on 5S. S. Wesley's ‘ ‘ Hampt« on. | Fi r l F a¢ — 7 
s; Chorale Prelude on ‘The “Old ogth. and Finale Fugato 70. No 
Chorale » on ** Melcombe. 2 
6. Chorale on ‘“‘ Christe Redemptor omnium. FOR THE ORGAN 








ym “St. Ann’s. Al ray 
Arends a EXA] 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. E. BU NNE ‘¥ . 


PRICE Two § SHILLINGS NET. H( 


Just Pusurs PUBLISHED. ene 


COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN 
EDWIN H. LEMARE. 


London: NoveELto anp Company, Limited. . 


COMPOS ITIONS FOR THE ORGAN 





Newly added Numbers. s. d. SIGE 7 -RT 
The Quest es ee «. (No. 31. wae Compositions) 1 6 SIGFRID KARG ELERT. 
Rustic Scene .. a .. (No. 32. ” ) 2 of —— This Pri: 
—. “ 3 - ie 33- ‘7 ve ; r 4 TROIS IMPRESSIONS. Op. 72: — s. d. presenting 
manele pany, A -« eo oe ” ” . . Harmonies Soir .. “ i oe es ) While the | 
Communio n (** Peace") - (No. 35. ” ”. ) 1 6 . & le ors L a 1 “i oo - - os ° shemes fo 
Summer Sketches (Dawn; The Bee: Cuckoo; Twilight; | » La Sub - following c 
Evening.) se a (No. 40. Recital Series) 2 6} “ : a og ea ve me i che dip 
euesenemenent CHACONNE AND FUGUE TRILOGY, WITH : 
I is si : ii CHORAL (2 Trumpets, 2 Trombones, 2 Tubas, The obje 
ndon: Novetto anp Company, Limited. Timpani, Tam-tam, and Piatti ad 4i6.). Op. 73: answering 
: . . — Se | Organ Score ‘ a id re aes , 4 6 herein foll 
Just Pusuisuen. Wind Parts, &c. .. ; oe we . 20 the points 
FIRST SONATINA in A minor. Op. 74 .. ‘i 3 6 the studen 
** Must be classed as one of the finest works in modern organ literature 
“ Y ~ Y r i | The first movement is practically in usual Sonata form. The development 
ORG AN SON A l \ No 9 | section is particularly brilliant, and the quiet cadence leading into the 
4 + 4 4 + . “» | recapitulation is of arresting bez auty. 

= . | ‘The slow movement, in the nature of a chaconne, is beautiful and 
IN F = MINOR, | restful. A brilliant cadenza leads to an exciting introduction to a most I 
interesting triple fugue (confined to manuals). Afterwards the composer #j__ “2 

OMPOSED BY | works backwards through the sections preceding the fugue, unwinding 

) . himself, as it were, betore starting on a magnificent Coda befitting a 

B A S | & ; 1 A R W O O D. magnificent work.’ "Daily Mail. 

Nx 





PRICE THREE SHILLING S NE’ London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


Loxpox NEW MODERN ORGAN MUSIC 


NOVELLO & CO., Linmrreo, 160, WARDOUR STREET, W. 


Just Pusttsnep. ALBUM, Vol. IL. (Ten Pieces by Modern Composers), net 3s. 





7 : D'EVRY, EDWARD .. Idylle os 45 
I A S AV ANN AH * o ‘ Pastorale ° 45 
f f /AI ; Feuillet d'Album 48 
- acti fAsvViNd : Miniature 4s 
AIR DE BALLET - © Un Desir (Pettersson) 45 In 
. ome a - Reverences ( ® es 4s 
FOR ORC HESTRA. , 9 June (Ise haikowski) 4. 
- 9» October ( ) 4 
COMPOSED BY FAULKES, WILLIAM Concert Prelude sp. tis a valual 
A Cc MACKEN; > | * * Chanson nuptiale 4% = becau 
41. » MAC INZIE. | FRANCK, CESAR Andantino in G minor 4 = oe se 
| tirably illus 
(Op. 72.) | = Communion and Verset - & 
i FRYE, F.R. Fantasia in C se &§ No one i is me 
d LEMARE, EDWIN . Reve: ie (Bc —— 48. uller, and the 
String P. ‘ oe percouse ( 48 " on 
tring te 7 6 Chan a M: i che wouthit aye ate - 
Wind Parts, &c. ° Reverie (ter 1 Have) . 4° og erp 


Full Score ithe final cl 


a cert-orchest 
Arrangement for Violin and Pianoforte L AUDY & Co., 86, Newman Street, Oxrorp Sr., Louse mw, W. arranged fo 


Arrangement for Pianoforte Solo —___—__—__—_ ‘theartily co 


ae 
Arrangement for Military Band (/m the Press). E DEUM in F. Price 3d. MAGNIFICAT al 
NUNC DIMITTIS in F. Price 3d. By A. Toast 
London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 
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London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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ELEMENTARY TEACHING 


London : NoveELLo AND Company, Limited. 
Yo 70. Noveiio’s Music Primers AND EpuCATIONAL SERIES. 
AUT Ty Ty TRA ™m 
EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 


THE 


actical because seasoned with humour. 
tr idiosyncrasies 
mi irably illustrated.— Yorkshire Post. 


No 


trom this book it is possible to learn the compass and cz apabilities of 
h instrument. 


rarranged for the military band, teaches more than all the text- -beoks. 
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Just PuBLisHEb. 


ELEMENTARY MUSIC MANUALS. 


HINTS 


ON THE 


No. §& NOVELLO’S 


PIANOFORTE 
CHIEFLY TO BOYS. 


EDWARD D. RENDALL. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 





AND 


HOW TO WORK THEM 
HARRIS 


R.C.O. 


CUTHBERT 


Mus. Doc. Dunelm., F. 


PREFACE. 

This Primer is intended more especially for those who purpose 
presenting themselves for examination in the theory of music. 
While the subjects dealt with may be found in all examination 
shemes for musical degrees and diplomas, it is hoped that the 
following chapters may prove useful more especially to candidates 
for the diplomas of the Royal College of Organists. 


The object of this book is to stimulate and cultivate method in 
answering examination questions. Considerable experience as 
an examination ‘‘ coach” has proved the success of the method, 
herein followed, of dissecting the questions, and—by dividing 

oints for consideration under several heads thus directing 
he student's attention to one point at a time. 
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Batu, Hupert—Love's Fulfilment. Song 
Bax, Arno_tp — Fatherland. For Tenor Solo, 
Orchestra . 
Celtic Song-Cycle (Separs ately, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 5, 


Net 
Chorus and 


1s. each ; 


No. 4, 1s. 6d.) : 
Gelden Gwendolen. The Fairies. we each 
Magnificat. The Song in the Twilight.. Song each 
Bett, W. H.—Music for the St. Albans Pageant. For Soli, 
Chorus and Orchestra (or pianoforte). . 
Booru, Vicror.—Serenade. Song, in F and D each 


Corper, Freperick—Invocation. Madrigal for female voices .. 
Springtime. Waltz-song for female voices 

Eccar, K. E.—Wolfram's Dirge. Song 

Farjyzon, HaRRvY—Vagrant Songs 


Fo )RRESTER, J. Currs—Three Songs: The Cowslip's "golden 


bell; When sleeps the woodland rose; I'd sail away to 
yonder skies : each 
Two Part- a 7s—W ith a wand ring to and f 
; With a down-ding-dong 
GarpinerR, H. BALFour—Winter ' os 
Gatty, Nichotas—Duke or Devil. A Farcical Opera . 
Touch not the nettle. Song es 
A Lowland Song ; Sae early each 
Haw ey, STANLEY. Two Songs #4 ‘ ms a 
Hurtstone, W. Y.—The Blind Boy ; Forbear to braid each 
Jones, ARNoLD F. Six Short Songs.. 
Lomax, E. L. — rince in disguise. Musical Recitatior 
McEwen, J. —Three Songs .. ms ae 
Brevity ; i Li ove'’s buta dance. Two Songs each 


Nunn, E. Curnpert—Four Songs... ~~ : 
O'Ngitt, Norman—Five Rondels, 2s. 6d. ; Two French S 


> \ Songs. . 
Roserts, OssornE—The Rose ; Wind of the West. 7 wo Songs, ea. 


Rooruam, Cyrit B.—The Ballad of Kingslea Mere. Song 

SPEAK HT, JosEPH—Two Songs : “* 
Lubin is aw: ay ; Sister, awake -_ each 
National Nurse ry Rhymes I love thee each 





STEPHENSON, MortToON—Six Fairy Sor 
SWINSTEAD, FELIX Sing-song Cycle 
_ Four Old Eng slish Song zs 
Wicut, A. N.—The Minstrel’ s ; Curse. I 
Chorus and Orchestr: , 
Wittrams, R. Vavanan. On 
Songs. For Tenor and Pi 
Acce ompan iment), 
Complete A 
WotstenHotme, W.—Six “En; lish Songs 
Four Little Songs .. ; 
London: Novet 
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FOUR TRIOS FOR MALE VOICES| 


I. ents dur ’ 
La Passion, 2s. 6d. net; 3. Suite. l Paste ‘ 
4. Suite. Le Paradis 
_ a. ctor Gradus ad Parnassum. [ranscribed for Two 
DU som, T.—Second Symphony lranscribed for I f 
Duet 
DUKAS, P.—La Peri Potme Danse rar ed f Iw 
Pianofortes 
HEUSER, E.—Op. 77. In Bunte Reihe Six Pianoforte Pie 
LAZARUS, ¢ Op: 119. Kleine Suite. Pianoforte Sol 
MEYERBEER, G.—Staccato étude, re« titué par P. Vidal 
MEYERHELMUND, E.—Pianoforte Albun Complete 
NOLCK, A.—Op. 129. Sonnige Tage. Instructive Pianof 
Pieces . 
PAUL, E.—Op. 19. Improvisation iibe We I 
Pianoforte Solo 
| PESSE, M.—C’est une petite Valse. Pianoforte Sol 
— Caprice andalou. Pianoforte S 
RAVEL, M.—Daphis et Chloe. Ballet en 3 tableaux, Pia 
forte Score 
— Ditto. Fragments Sym mues, Pi { » 
ROQUES, L.—Noces d'or. Pianoforte Duet 
| SAINT-SAENS, C.—Album de 6 morceaux (moyenne f ) 
— Gavotte. Transcribed for Pianoforte Duet 
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ad. | 
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and Pian¢ 
STOJOWSKI, S. 
Pianoforte 


Violin a 


rHIRION. 
WIDOR, Ci 


ORCHESTRAL 


DE - U SSY, 
ianofe 


- fille 
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Roma—‘“‘ 


SEYBOLD, 


tasie for Salon-orchester 


TSCHAIKOWS SKY, P. 


*, L.—La Fe 
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and Cello Trio. 
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MUSIC. 


Six Pianoforte Pie 
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E.—Op. 30. Kleine Sippschaft. len 
Op. 1 Six Pianoforte Pieces 
—Op. 15. 
Six Etudes Ar 
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Op. so. Ten Tonbilder. Pianofort 


AND HARMONIUM. 
Die Hohe Schule des Ligatospids 


26 Etudes in two | 


ORGAN 


Op. 94. 
nium aller systeme. 

Drei Fant 
orgenlied. Fe 


asiestiicke. I. 


Op. 14. 
. a wr Pianoforte 





forte eacl 
Orgar 





monium and Pian 


Op. 28. Fourth Symphonie for 





CHAMBER MUSIC. 
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1 to 10 


Trio for Pian 


olorte, 
each 


forte, Violir 


Danses hongroises. 


Nos. 
Ariane et Barbe-Bleue. 
For Violin and Pic oforte 
For Harp 


Six pieces for 
1s. 6d. & 





ser in A minor. 
Op. 15. Romance Fantastique 
Op. 53- 
forte 
L.—Op. 55. 
orte 


Stimmungsbilder. 

each 
oncertino No. 4, in D. Violin 
Op. 37. Second Sonata. For Violin and 


lin and Pianc 





ata in C minor. 


For Violin and Pianoforte 


Op. 14. Sor 
M.—Romance. 


PARTS AND SCORES. 


lente. Valse. Score, 2s. net ; 


arts 


C.—La plus que 
te Conductor and 
Score ' - 
Petit Orchestre 
Transcribed for Petit Orchestre 
Weihnachtslieder. Fan- 


J.—Le Cid. Transcribed for 


Le Bois Sacre. 
A.—Op. 151. Christfest. 


Dame.” F< 


**Oper Pique 


Fantasie, 


Salon-orchester 
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» Associated Board Examinations, 1917 
he Associated Board Examinations, 1913. 
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PIANOFORTE. ey SINGING—( continued ). ne 
LOCAL CENTRE—INTERMEDIATE GRADE. LOCAL CENTRE—ADVANCED GRADF. 
4 ( . Seudis ,ool SOPRANO. 
( In G, No. o (I I 1 Book 11) : . . 
Scu In E flat. Op. 16. N ! PANSE x.—40 Vocal Exercises, ae I, ~ S. 15, 16 and 18 
\ R Sona Ea N \ ae dited by a s Recit.: “‘ Oh! didst thou know ” } 
, = os Zien ) , a — Hanne \Air : “‘ As when the dove j No. 8 
Scn . In A, Op. 1 N : : ““Acis and Galat egiste? 
Cramer.—iIn Dm N 4 (Frank Tay Studies. Book?) 1 A. C. MACKENZIE “A Birthday,” Op. 17, No. 3 Office fo 
Cu Valse in A _ oO 4, N : MEZZO-SOPRANO. 
| EN Morgengr i on N . —_ . { Recit. : “* You see, my friends ) 
i > AME In E. No. 66(5 Llin Tavioe's Stu Book ) t Hanpet. | Air: “‘ Amazed to find the foe so near" } R¢ 
Sreipett.—In B flat, Op. 78, No. 12 (Frank Taylor's Studie : : " Belsh 
B , . Epwarp Evcar.—“‘A child asleep = 
BeETHOvVEN.—S t EE, O 4, No. 1, rst M (I c R pa yee pe 
y Ag Zi rer ) we { Recit. : ‘Or lull'd with grief" | «cq, 
MENDE i Lieder e Worte, Op N 9 Hanpt | Air: “‘ Sweet rose and lily ) Theodora 
sepenenen ae TENOR. 
LOCAL CENTRE—ADVANCED GRADE. Concont.—e< Lessons, Nos. 2. 12, 18 ' 
Czerny.—In F, ( p- 74 No. 4f _— Re ** Stay, shepherd, stay 
M iFLI In B, Op. 70, N t r 6 Ane {air ** Shepherd, what art thou Pursuit ig 
SEELI Int oO No. ¢ I Rake and Galan 
BreeTHovi Sonata in ( Op. 10, No. 1, Last Movement BARITONE. 
(Edite y Agnes Zimmer ) , { Recit.: “Tis Dio lesian’s natal day + 
I HA KY Vals F pt r, Op. 40, No. 9 2c HANDEL. 1 Air: “Go, my faithful soldier, go ‘El 
( RNY I A, O 74 N 26 (Frank Tay Studie Theodora - 
Book 16) «4 BASS. MISS 
I vic Bs EI InDr r, Op. 12, No. 12 (Franklin Taylor's a Reci ‘“‘ Unjust reproach Leony MR. 
H studi + 27) ; - . I oe { Air : “* Alcides’ name in latest story oma 
gon SS eee SCHOOL _EXAMINATIONS—PRIMARY. 
BegtTuovs Sonata D, Op Last Movement (Edited by : Menpessonn.—“ Evening Song” (No. 379, Novello’s S a 
Agnes Zimmerm ) Songs) . ‘ I t 
HARBERBI Ja 1, Op. 53, No. 1€ 6 SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS—ELEMENTARY 
Crementi.—In ¢ “No t of “Gra r 8 BARITONE. 
LorsCcHH -—In A, Op. 67, No. 1 : PANSERON.—42 Exercises, Part 1, Nos.3and5 .. 2 — 
BaAcH I f my 3 Concerto "(Edited by Karl Klindworth) BASS. - tf 
CHort Maz in ¢ minor, Op. 41, No. 1 Hanpet.—Leave me, loathsome light (“‘ Semele "’) 5 1S 
S S—PR ay — ep " T° — : , MISS 
a. HOO! . EXAMIN \TIONS--PRIMARY. _ , SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS—HIGHER DIVISION. MR 
"aie oe so NO. ; 
SCHOOI EXAMINATIONS. ELEMENTARY. Concone. 50 Lessons, a 
Ber M 1.—Prelude : M ‘Douze petit Ropert Franz.— Widmung ” (A Dedi cation) 
——— . a . : TENOR. 
( eR In D, Op. 99, N 65 (Franklin Taylor's Studies, PANSERON.—Vocal Exercises, Part ~~ & 2and 7 “M! 
——_ si , N ‘ I HANDE * Where'er you walk (“Semele ) (Novell 
A atina in ©, Op. 5 1, rst Movement 1 6 Songs for Tenor from Handel's Oratorios) we 2 MISS 
Lorscunonn.—In C, Op. 65, No. 8 2 ¢ BARITONE. MR. 
. ~ 1 in C of onze Lecor Op. 1¢ 1 © Concone.— 40 Lessons, Nos. 21 and 22 i - 9 
SCHOOL } preg my ees 8 LOWER DIVISION. C. H. H. Parry.—‘‘ Why so pale and wan 
C ERNY.—In C, Op (Fra klin Taylor's Studies, Book 17) 1 ¥ BASS. 
~ one In A, Op r ‘; - I Hanpve..—“ Tears such as tender fathers shed” (“‘ Deborah ") é TS 
Geena tte ae te or Gs Sui tee * * CLASS-SINGING EXAMINATION. rl 
Sockas) ; ; ; — ‘ining Tue Scuoot Rounp Book (Book go, Novello’s School Songs): 
Czerny.—In F, Op. 748, No. 24 (Franklin Taylor's Studies, Old Ni mom ee ee ees MISS 
Book 2) . Tonic Sol-fa_ .. : ve oe ae ‘ é MR. 
BEETHOVEN Tem i Minuetto, from Sonata in G, Op. 49 — -- - 
No. 2 (Edited by Agnes Zimmermann) 1 6 VIOLIN. 
SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS—HIGHER DIVISION. LOCAL CENTRE—INTERMEDIATE GRADE. 
LoESCHHOE In G, Op. 66, No. 17 ; o SCALES AND ARPEGGIOS, as required for these Examinations: 
Bacu.—Invention in Two Parts, No. rs, in B minor 1 6 THe Juntor Viowinist, Book XIV Edited by C. Egerton “TI 
LoESCHH In C, Op. 66, No. 23 > Lowe . ee ee r 0 
HeELLEer Prelude in A minor, Op. 81, No. 2 gs A. H. Brewer.—Auf Wiederset 1en 
BurGMo.ut La Marche, Op. 109, No. 17. 1 1+ A.C. Mackenzie.—Saltarello from Six Pieces . 2 
CZs vv . . D, Or 99, No. 24 (Franklin Taylor Studies, —. Cc ENTRE —ADV ANCE D G RADE. ME 
k : ! 
STEIBELT In F minor, Op. 78, No. 5(Franklin Taylor's Studies, Dont. o Exercises progressifs, Nos. 13 and 14 
Book 22) ; ; ..4 SC HOOL EXAMINATIONS—P RIMARY. 
BeeTHoven.—Bagatelle in C, Op. 33, No. 2 1 t| Emm Krevuz.—First Steps for the Violin, Part 1 (pages 22 and 23) 


SINGING. SCHOOL EXAMIN. \TIONS—ELEMENTARY. “M 
UPTMANN.—Sonatina No. 1 in C, », 10 F : 
LOCAL CENTRE—INTERMEDIATE GRADE. — ene MADA 
SOPRANO. ORGAN. MR. J 
PANSERON.—go Vocal Exercises, Part 1, Nos. 5, 6 and 11 LOCAL CENTRE—ADVANCED GRADE. 





Hanvet.—“ The smiling dawn of hi appy days “(“* Jephtha ") 9 Bast. Harwoop.—Postlude for Ascensiontide 
Muxpesssov The First \ - oe te ) Frank Bripce.—Adagio in E 
4. ¢ M ACKENZIE. ‘What do t birdie say” (Book 2 of Bacu.—St. Ann's Fugue 8 ee 
een Seay ° , > 6 A, M. GoopHart.—Study in | time 
a SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS—LOWER DIVISION. 
H ANI EL. Th aan It bri » = techy ie (Novell a 4 a + 2 © Sraiwer.—The Organ, Nos. 36 and 37 2 
Contralto from Handel's Oratorios) ; bs tips , SCHOOL E XAMIN ATIONS—HIGHER DIVISION. H 
rENOR. SMART. Two Trios, No. 1 in F : 1 6 , 
Hanpet.—“ Gentle airs, melodious strains " (“‘ Athalie ”) 6 Rueinsercer.—Monologue, Op. 162, No. 4 aa Ml 
Cuartes H. I vp.—** In summer weather,” in B flat . MENDELSSOHN.— Fugue from Sonata, No. 6 2 


BARITONE VIOLONCELLO. BAN 
oo Vogal Eaaccizes, Put s, Wes, 6, 22 and LOCAL CENTRE INTERMEDIATE GRADE. 





r. F. D The Sea Gipsy" (No. f Four Songs from 
Vaga a”) “ , 2 0 DaviporFr.—Romance sans parol c Of th 
BASS. LOCAL CENTRE ADV ANCED GRA ADE. en 
HANbDI Widk ead His Name" (‘‘ Theodora "’) MENDELSssoHN.—Sonata in D, Slow Movement 4 "Prise 
(Reserv 
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